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THE DIVINE NEMESIS IN GREEK TRAGEDY. 



** We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes, that come and go 
Round with this Sun-Ulumined Lantern, held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show.'* 

Thus sang the poet-astronomer of Persia more than six 
centuries ago. He was trying to formulate the half-con- 
scious strivings of his nature after a comprehension of the 
life and the fate of man. In this attempt he was but one 
of the long line of those who, since the creation of our race, 
have been seeking this knowledge. Man in his sin, man 
with his passions and his caprices, man with his nobler 
qualities, finds himself placed, without his own volition, 
under certain laws which he must obey. He seeks to dis- 
cover the nature of these laws and finds himself caught in 
a tangled web whose threads hold him fast. Tighter and 
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2 The Dimne Nemesis in Greek Tragedy. 

tighter the meshes twine about him as he tries to extricate 
himself. He discovers that he must find some help outside 
his own efforts or else settle down into a calm and helpless 
endurance. And so we see him in every age and every 
land clutching at the solution of the great problem— life. 

To the Greek of the earliest times, as he looked about 
and saw the great struck down from his high place, the 
lowly raised, and the sinner overtaken by avenging punish- 
ment, there came a sense of powerlessness under the hand 
of an enraged Supreme Being. He was led to believe in a 
deity, jealous of his own power, sensitive to insult, wreak- 
ing vengeance on those who offended him. He could even 
think that such a god in his wrath would blind the eye of 
man so that he must commit heinous crimes. And further, 
when he saw the inexplicable vicissitudes of life, even this 
belief in a vengeful deity seemed an insufficient explana- 
tion and he imagined a dread power to which even the gods 
were subject. This power he called Fate. But even to the 
ancient Greek there came in time, through the lowering 
clouds of wrath, a gleam of hope as he saw the just reward- 
ed according to their works. 

In the Greek tragedy we hear the occasional thunder 
roar of vengeance till finally the storm bursts in its full 
strength and the bolt of fate accomplishes its work. It is 
iEschylus who gives us the strongest presentation of that 
all-conquering force. The gods and that fate which rules 
supreme brook not the exaltation of a mortal. They allow 
him to attain temporary prosperity and happiness, but 
when in the pride of his heart he forgets the reverence due 
to them, they crush him. We can almost hear the triumph- 
ant shouts of the vengeful deities as they work the ruin of 
their victim. Yet, as we read, there comes a glimmering 
of better things, a feeble ray in answer to man's search for 
truth. Even in .Eschylus the gods are not always angry 
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The Divine Nemesis in Oreek Tragedy. 3 

with the sons of men nor is their vengeance forever in- 
satiate. Though they often seem subject to the passions of 
our race, they sometimes appear as merciful, protecting 
divinities, chastening man, it may be, for his good, yet not 
pursuing with unbridled vengeance the pathway of him 
who has sinned through ignorance or folly. 

How unlike the fierce, blood-thirsting vengeance of 
aEschylus's tragedies is the just retribution portrayed in 
Sophocles ! Retribution comes, not as the fiery messenger 
of an enniged god, but as the sure-footed bearer of evil to 
him that works ill and of good to him tliat works right- 
eousness. Yes, of good to the righteous, for * 

" From high heaven the god 
Looks with an eye of favor on the victor 
That bears his high state meekly." 

But though Sophocles almost gained the conception of 
Infinite Mercy mingled with Infinite Justice, his successor 
Euripides has filled his tragedies with the dry husks of 
fatalism. In his plays the pride of man is punished neither 
by a jealous god nor a merciful Justice. An inexplicable 
fate holds him powerless in its grasp. 

Dire as are the calamities that overtake the man who 
exalts himself against the gods, they are not more grievous 
than is the penalty which must be paid by him that wrongs 
his fellow. 

** Blood for blood, blow for blow. 
Thou shalt reap as thou didst sow/* 

is the doctrine which breathes^ forth from ^schylus's 
tragedies. Nor is blood alone suflicient atonement for 
crimes ; some sins bring punishment which lasts even after 
death. Nowhere is this idea of vengeance on the evil-doer 
brought out with greater force than in the fate of Clytem- 
nestra. Each of the three great tragedians has treatedjthis 
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4 The Divine Nemesis in Greek Tragedy. 

subject and each has left his own impression on the myth. 
Clytemnestra, the guilty wife of Agamemnon, who has 
slain her noble husband that she may marry the wicked 
Aegisthus, reigns with him in seeming prosperity and 
happiness. Puffed up by their high estate and by the suc- 
cess of all their dark schemes, the evil couple ill-treat the 
daughters of Agamemnon. Orestes, the son, is an exile 
and the sisters await his return. At length he comes. Cly 
temnestra falls by her son's hand and the guilty .Egisthus 
is slain with her. 

In iEschylus's representation of the myth the all-absorb- 
ings thought is of the repayment of the cruel slaughter. It 
is the stern decree, " Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed," and the blood so wantonly spilled 
cries unto heaven for vengeance. 

But in Sophocles's play the thirst for vengeance is not in- 
deed so bloody. Though justice requires that the evil 
doers pay the penalty of their crimes, yet there is mercy in 
heaven and room for repentance. 

** To err indeed 
Is common unto all, but, having erred, 
He is no longer reckless or unblest 
Who, having fallen into evil, seeks for healing 
Nor continues still unmoved." 

But the sin-blinded Clytemnestra and her wretched hus- 
band do not turn from their iniquities. They go on from 
boldness to boldness, till the time comes for the hand of 
Justice to stay their course. 

Euripides, in his treatment of the same subject, dwells 
less strongly on the fierceness of the overtaking retribution 
than /Eschylus but he does not attain the high conception 
of repentance which we see in Sophocles. The wicked are 
doomed to pay the penalty of their crimes. Though they 
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The Divine Nemesis in Greek Tragedy. 5 

may escape the doom by turning from their iniquities, 
they seem almost to lack the power to do right. 

In the Greek tragedy, the sins of the wicked man are 
visited not only on his own head but also on the heads of 
his children to distant generations. Father bequeaths to 
son the heritage of the dread curse. There is a fate that 
dogs the steps of every member of the race till the last scion 
sinks in an ignominious death. Yet, while this is true, it 
is also seen that the righteous son of an unholy father may 
escape the doom. iEschylus speaks plainly of this power 
of man to avert his fate. Through the house be doomed, 
yet, if the son of guilty parents does not follow their evil 
paths, his righteousness stays the curse. But when there 
arises a son who does not shake off the hereditary taint, 
but is proud and commits unholy deeds, on him the hand 
of vengeance descends. Again, the dread power that 
awaits with fell purpose to leap upon the ill-starred house 
may be appeased ; an act of righteous punishment by 
which the gods are avenged is accepted by them as an 
atonement. So blood wipes out the stain of blood, and 
man is freed from guilt. 

Such a terrible blotting out of transgression is in striking 
contrast to Soj)hocles's noble conception of justice temper- 
ed with mercy. We see best the workings of this retribu- 
tion in the life of Gidipus. In trying to avoid the doom 
which was decreed for his house, he was unconsciously 
fulfilling the oracles. Retribution was quietly but surely 
accomplishing its work. Yet (Edipus was not a feather 
blown about by the breath of the ^ods but a man free to 
act for good or ill. He thought in his pride that he could 
by his own human wisdom circumvent the designs of the 
gods and even went so far as to think slightingly of their 
I)ower and to arrogate to himself more than was his due. 
When he chose thus blindly and foolishly, he suffered for 
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6 The Divine Nemesis in Greek Tragedy. 

his own sins and for those of his race. But in the later 
life of (Edipus/ Sophocles shows still more clearly the 
mercy that tempers punishment. After many wanderings 
the aged, storm-tossed traveller found rest at Athens. 
He did not taste death, but him 

** With strange, darkling fate 
The land of shadows clasped." 

He went, purified by suflFering, to the joys of another life. 

In less sounding notes than these, Euripides declares that 
the visitations of Divine Nemesis descend from father to 
son, but that only the evil children suflFer for the parents' 
offences. Despite the track of vengeance, " Man is his own 
star." Circumstances may seem to rule his course, but 
still he guides himself. 

Thus far we have considered the nature of Divine Nemesis 
as shown in the Greek tragedy in its relation to the man 
on whom the doom descends. It remains to speak of the 
agency through which this retribution is accomplished. 
Though the curse descend from heaven, mortal hands 
wreak the vengeance. Heaven employs men in her service. 
The mighty conqueror is but hunting to their death those 
whom the gods have doomed. Should he too become 
proud and exalt himself against them, another will come 
to be their helper and his destroyer. 

Such, then, is the idea of Divine Nemesis presented by 
the Greek tragedians. From out of the hopelessness 
of destructive fatalism there comes a faint sound of 
hope. iEschylus with his fiery, vengeful deity, a god of 
jealousy and wrath, sometimes strikes the notes of sweet 
mercy and gentleness. From out the discord of life he is 
striving for harmony. But it is Sophocles who attains a 
melody approaching in sweetness the music of the gospel 
of good tidings that we have received. He tunes the strings 
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The Ideal in Science. 7 

of destiny and free-will with a master-hand, and brings 
forth a sound that seems a fitting prelude for the strains 
of Judah's King. As we listen, we are ready to say of the 
ancient Greeks, ''Though they knew it not, the God of 
the Christian was not far from any one of them." 

MAKGARETrA PaLMER, '87. 



THE IDEAL IN SCIENCK 



The hope of our day lies in a tendency to seek for the 
soul of things. In all directions we see this growing dis- 
position. Our artists, impatient of the details of form, aim 
in a few bold strokes to picture an idea. Our colleges aim 
to send forth, not sterile pedants, .but grand men and 
women. Culture, weary of mere material progress, asks 
for sweetness and light. Philosophy, critics tell us, is 
swinging back from Positivism toward Idealism, and ethics 
from utility toward the transcendental. 

The tendency to idealize, in its war against *' the worship 
of machinery," comes into a fancied conflict with science 
as the mother of machines. Science has built up the 
material framework of civilization, therefore it is feared 
she will materalize all life. If we complain of a lack of 
poetry, whether in literature or in life, we meet the unfail- 
ing reply, '' This is a scientific age." To the public, science 
is a ruthless Philistine, armed with geologist's hammer and 
anatomist's knife. And even the more broad-minded 
champions of culture betray a lurking fear that science 
will destroy the soul of things. 

It almost seems needless to say that, far from dispelling 
poetry from the earth, science reveals a world of poetry of 
her own. Every child who has moved a magnet under a 
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sheet of paper on which lay scattered iron filings, well 
knows the fairy-land of science. Over the commonest 
things science throws a halo of wonder, and she adds new 
beauty where beauty is. "Think you," says a writer, 
" that the rounded rock, marked with parallel scratches, 
has less of poetry in it to the geologist, who knows that 
over that rock a glacier slid a million years ago ?" 

Many who think themselves lovers of Nature dread the 
analysis of science,— as though *'the living garb that the 
Deity wears " w^ere some shoddy fabric of the nineteenth 
century ! But the man of science knows that every thread 
is woven in divine perfection. And he feels no less the 
keen beauty of the winter landscape after he has magnified 
a snowflake and seen it as a star made up of stars. Scien- 
tific analysis finds the beauty of the infinitely small, and 
scientific generalization makes this one with the sublimity 
of the infinitely great. The mind that has watched the 
tremors of molecules, flashes back to the motions of worlds 
and suns, and finding in both a single law, is overpowered 
by a yet greater sense of vastness. Well may the analyst 
say with Paracelsus 

** AU the beauty — aU the wonder feU 

** On either side the Truth, as its mere robe. 

** Men saw the robe — I saw the august form." 

The shallow literature that photographs details and sees 
no indwelling reality may be the outcome of the positive 
Philosophy, but science does not end in Positivism. 

Yet some will say : *'True, but the beauty which science 
finds in the outward world, does not appeal to us as men. 
The ideal of man is man's perfection." The scientist, wiser 
than many advocates of culture, knows that the ideal of 
man is Truth. And Truth is one, whether we seek it with 
out or within. 
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Ihe Ideal in Science. 9 

Yet the love of science does aid in man's perfection. 
For, though a narrow mind will, in any field, produce a 
dried up specialist, yet the child-like receptivity of the 
scientific spirit must tend to open the mind to all truth. 
The poet complains that, while 

" Heaven lies about us in our infancy ;" 
in manhood, the radiance 

** Fades into the common light of day/' 

But " Nature keeps Agassiz ever a child." And the mind 
that, in a slight crowding of the emitted waves of light, de- 
tects the approach of a distant star, is linked with Infinity, 
and " the prison walls" shall never ''close around it." 

Again how does science broaden feeling in teaching us 
the kinship of all life ! We can feel sympathy with the 
green moss on the rock, for does not its tiny glimmering of 
life dimly rejoice after the morning shower ? The simple 
happiness around teaches us the duty of delight— the duty 
of sharing in the universal joy. 

Thus science makes us feel our oneness with the world. 
And here it is that she comes into sharpest conflict with 
human prejudice. For it is said she loses man in the im- 
mensities. She ''belittles human life." Rather does the 
wonder of the whole reflect on every part. The light which 
science brings to me from the distant nebulae, reveals a re- 
sponding radiance in my own soul. 

Yet it is not the place of science to make known spiritual 
truth, but rather its complement in nature. Science re- 
duces phenomena to terms of motion, but we can no more 
translate mind into motion than we can tell in language 
the meaning of a chord of music. The symbols remain 
forever inconvertible. On one side, intellect, knowing it- 
self, the deep insight of love and faith, the grandeur of a 
being, finite, yet able to stand defiant before destiny ; on 
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10 The Ideal in Science. 

tlie other, all-pervading, resistless power, changeless amid 
all change and overwhelming us with a sublimity deep and 
vast as endless space. Who shall say which is the grander 
revelation ? 

Spiritual things science cannot grasp, much less destroy. 
And if she proclaims a bond of union between man and the 
world, it is only that she brings us nearer to that Presence 

*' Whoso dwelliag is the light of setting suns, 
*• And the round ocean — ^and the soul of man." 

If we are not able to unite the symbols and find the one 
underlying truth, we may yet in a manner blend them and 
attain a clearer vision. Thus it is in natural imagery that 
poetry best expresses spiritual conceptions. The blending 
of the broadest scientific generalizations with the subtlest 
human feeling gives depth and universality to the writings 
of Tennyson and Emerson. Above all other poets, Goethe 
has this power of uniting in one thought the soul and the 
world. And hence he brings us so near to Truth that we 
seem rather to feel the presence of the "World-Spirit" 
than to listen to a human voice. 

Thus does science complete the revelation. But more 
than this— above all, she makes us believe in the Ideal. 
In the first place, her ultimate conceptions are as metaphys- 
ical as those of metaphysics. She resolves the world into 
energy and matter ; on one hand, eternal power— on the 
other, an infinite something revealed by the workings of 
this power, but in itself hidden in impenetrable darkness. 

Thus science teaches us to believe in the Invisible, but 
unlike metaphysics, she gives us a vivid faith. In meta- 
physics, the mind starting from within, goes out in search 
of a world, and finding no foothold in the infinite void, re- 
turns, only to wonder whether self and world are not alike 
a delusion. But heat a drop of water containing, for ex- 
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ample, sulphate of copper, and watch it evaporate under a 
microscope with polarized light. Fern-forms of all rain- 
bow hues start suddenly into being and grow rapidly under 
your eyes, gathering to themselves branches, as it were, out 
of the surrounding nothing. The beholder is thrilled with 
a keen sense of beauty mingled with awe — for did he not 
catch a glimpse of the Power that dwells in the Unseen as 
it touched this glory into life ? 

This realism of science has its influence on the best of 
modern thought. For our idealization is no visionary 
fancy ; we believe in the Ideal as real. 

Yet, again, we believe in the Ideal as a something trans- 
cending thought— a something which, high as we may soar, 
is yet above us. And herein science concurs, for she teaches 
us the symbolism of all knowledge. Light, heat, sound, 
physics translates into so many modes of motion. Yet not 
even thus do we arrive at the absolute reality ; for we know 
motion only as a condition of matter, while matter makes 
itself known to us only through motion. All these ideas 
are alike symbols. 

Yet this symbolism is not negation, for in whatever sym- 
bol we express the Truth, we still find harmony. If two 
tuning forks of one note vibrate in planes at right angles 
and a beam of light be reflected from one to the other and 
thence upon a screen, the unison which we hear is expressed 
to the eye in a circle of light. '' A mathematical formula," 
as a certain well-known astronomer is wont to say " is a law 
of the Universe, and, as such, is a hymn of God." 

Again, the symbol reveals to us a beauty which is for its 
own sake. Nature hides her wonders in the deep sea and 
her bright crystals in the crevices of rocks. Even in the 
slime of our ditches she makes a home for her living stars. 
If Nature be but a symbol, we exclaim with the poet : " The 
symbol is enough." 
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12 The Late Mrs, Null 

This is the religion of science. She may never behold 
the sun, but she stands in the humility of worship before 
the radiance that breaks through the cloud. 

Science, then, in her highest function, completes the rev- 
elation within us. She brings us into closer harmony with 
that Universal Truth which we are born to seek and to 
serve. She gives us a fuller and a deeper faith. She leads 
us to the borders of the earth — to the shores of the deep 
Unknown, and points out, far through the darkness, a light 
falling on the moving waters. 

Antonia C. Maury, '87. 



THE LATE MRS. NULL. 



Early in the winter of '85 rumors were afloat that Frank 
Stockton was writing a novel. All who had read and en- 
joyed his irresistible stories hailed the news with delight. 
In the spring the book was given to the public and the 
welcome it received gave evidence of the author's popu- 
larity ; critics were unanimous in their praises ; of late, how- 
ever Stockton's eulogists have become fewer in number. 
Fortunately, "Rudder Grange" and "The Lady or the 
Tiger" preceded *-The Late Mrs. Null." Had this not 
been the case we think we are safe in saying that Stock- 
ton's novel would never have brought hira fame. Tiie title 
of the book bears the stamp of wit. Three things saved 
this work from the oblivion which is the fate of countless 
productions published every week : its attractive cover, the 
title, and the author's reputation. 

" The Late Mrs. Null" certainly can not be classed among 
our standard works of fiction. A standard novel must 
have something more than an irresistible wit and a good 
style to recommend it. The novelist of to day discusses 
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ethical, religous and social problems ; lie brings before us 
the typical men and women of the age, with their tempta- 
tions, weaknesses, and strengths. Like the historian and 
philosopher, the good novelist should attempt to answer 
some question, to settle some problem. In this respect 
Frank Stockton is lacking ; no sparkling wit and ever 
amusing and ludicrous combination can take the place of 
a representation of life with its interests and affections. 

The plot of the story is complex ; about two hundred 
and fifty pages are taken up with an artificial postpone- 
ment of the catastrophe,— namely Lawrence Croft's declara- 
tion of love to Roberta March. At first it would seem as 
if Mr. Candy's cashier, alias Mrs. Null, and Mr. Croft were 
heroine and hero of the book, but after the first few 
chapters the reader's interest is equally divided between 
the four principal characters : Junius Keswick, Roberta 
March, Lawrence Croft and Mrs. Null. In the ordinary 
acceptance of the word hero, the book has none. 

The most superficial reader can not fail to see the resem- 
blance between Junius Keswick and Lawrence Croft ; the 
two men may possess certain qualities in different degrees, 
but we are sure to find the particular trait in both. The 
difference is like the difference between a piece of ice in a 
refrigerator and a piece of ice in the sun ; both are cold, 
both melt, the one quickly, the other slowly. Roberta 
March and Mrs. Null are alike in their lack of strength 
and power. Roberta March has a great deal of pride, an 
article in which Mrs. Null is correspondingly wanting, but 
the latter has considerable originality ; neither of these 
women is intense or strikingly individual ; to the solution 
of a question we can hear both giving the same answer. 
In vain do we look for a strong type. 

Mrs. Keswick and Peggy, two minor characters, are the 
only ones in the book that can aspire to the adjective typi- 
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14 The Late Mrs. Null. 

cal ; the four chief characters are mere whims. Mrs. Keswick 
has individuality, and plenty of it. She is a '*good hater," 
and her hatred toward the Brandon family has the merit 
of being a constant quantity. Mrs. Keswick is in- 
tensely individual. We can no more think of the hot-tem- 
pered, black-eyed Mrs. Keswick and forget the purple sun- 
bonnet and umbrella, than we can remember Barkis and 
lose sight of the fact that he ''is willin.' " The purpose 
of Mrs. Keswick's life is to eflfect a union between her 
nephew and niece, Junius Keswick and Mrs. Null. The 
" wooden " Peggy has the craft and cunning so frequently 
found among negro children. To her mistress however she 
is as ''true as steel," and despite her many tricks, we like 
her for her loyalty. 

It may be true to life that Lawrence Croft should meet 
with many obstacles in wooing Miss March, but when an 
almost endless chain of unlooked for circumstances makes 
it impossible for Croft to declare his love, the reader is 
wearied. What at first was ridiculous becomes exceed- 
ingly tiresome. The climax is reached when Croft, disabled 
because of a fall, asks his rival to present his suit to the 
lady. Keswick calls Croft "a rare wooer" ; never did a 
lover plan his courtship with more mathematical accuracy. 
Roberta March and Junius Keswick had been engaged, 
but the engagement had been broken; both parties however 
hoped for its renewal at an early date. Miss March is so 
angry with her lover when he deliberately offers her the 
hand of another man in marriage that she says, ''Tell him I 
accept him," little dreaming that her words would be re- 
peated by Croft to Keswick. After this episode Roberta 
leaves the neighborhood allowing her accepted lover to 
meditate at his leisure upon his success, 

A few weeks later Mrs. Null and Mr. Croft attend the 
negro church in the village. Lawrence asks Mrs. Null 
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THE QUEEN'S JUBILEE. 



June nineteenth we reached London. We were just in 
time for the Queen's jubilee, the most wonderful pageant 
for years, perhaps for centuries. Many people avoided 
Lfondon at that time on account of the crowd. Through 
friends we had secured seats some time before, and so 
while the crowd was very great we were not in it. 

Monday morning in our drive we saw many of the deco- 
rations, and the stands erected for sightseers. Through 
Jlegent Street was arranged a series of arches with words 
on them forming a continous greeting, 

"Victoria, all nations salute you. 
1837— Jubilee— 1887. 

The British Isles, 
The Indian Empire, 

Your Colonies 

and Dependencies 

in Europe, 

in Asia, 

in America, 

in Africa, 

Australasia, 

and Oceana 

honor you and 

give you good greeting, 

Victoria, Our Queen." 

Already the streets were full and our cabman found dif- 
ficulty in reaching the desired spot. 

Tuesday dawned bright and clear, Queen's weather, as it 
is called. Surely Victoria might regard it as a good omen 
that her pleasures always bring her fair weather. Life 
was astir early, how early, 1 cannot tell, but we heard that 
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many thousands slept in the streets and rose with the dawn 
which in England is soon after mid- night. We breakfast- 
ed at seven, and at half past seven were ready to start. 
Oiir seats were at Whitehall, about a mile from where we 
were staying, and to secure a cab for that distance an al- 
most fabulous price was paid. The streets were thronged 
with people, yet though one felt the hurry and rush, the 
order was perfect. With utmost ease the policemen stop- 
ped carriages to let pedestrians pass. 

We reached Whitehall at eight ; the Queen was to pass 
at two. Long, weary hours of waiting we expected and 
went well provided with books. But there was little time 
for reading, for carriages and people were hurrying to and 
fro. We were in a most sightly place. The street turns 
a little, so that we could see almost to the Abbey from 
which place the Queen was to come. Opposite to us were 
the Horse Guards, and a company of them were stationed 
in front throughout the day. They were mounted on black 
horses, and were brilliant in uniforms of scarlet, silver and 
lace. At our left was Whitehall, famous from its associa- 
tion with Charles I. Here on a platform extending from 
one of the front windows, he was executed. 

It was very interesting to watch the people. Carriage 
after carriage went by with ladies in rich dresses, oflBcers 
in magnificent uniforms, church dignitaries in purple and 
sable. One or two forlorn little donkey carts appeared and 
caused much cheering. At ten o'clock precisely, all traf- 
fic was stopped except the carriages of guests going to the 
Abbey. The middle of the streets was cleared of people, a 
line of soldiers formed on each side, and back of them a 
line of policemen. 

Our stand must have seated several thousand persons. 
Along the line of march, every possible place was occu- 
pied, the windows, the steps and even the roofs. Biiild- 
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ings six and seven stories high had their roofs so crowd- 
ed with people that they looked like pinnacles. 

Next came splendid carriages with coachmen and foot- 
men in gorgeous liveries. The costumes of the servants 
were often more imposing than those of the nobles. Occa- 
sionally we heard a name mentioned, and so knew when 
Irving and Ellen Terry went past, and the Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts and her youthful husband. By half-past ten 
even this was over, and we watched and waited. Another 
landau with servants in livery passed by. In it were four 
or five children, the little girls in white. The cheers which 
greeted them and their graceful acknowledgements showed 
that they were of royal blood, the grand children of her 
majesty. 

Now came the real time of waiting. The Scotch bag- 
pipes and the bands along the way enlivened the liours. 
Many people betook themselves to the refreshment rooms, 
others eat the lunch they had brought. So passed twelve, 
one, two, then the chimes of Westminster began, and we 
knew that the services were over, and the procession was 
about to return. The Queen who had been the last one to 
arrive, was in the first division that left. As the Life 
Guards, approached the ladies straightened themselves into 
position, and every eye turned toward the Abbey. To de- 
scribe the liveries, uniforms and dresses would be impossi- 
ble. It was a moving mass of scarlet and gold. After the 
Guards came carriages containing the ladies in waiting and 
officers of her majesty's household, and her daughter and 
daughters- in law. 

Then a break in the procession, and a special guard of 
honor, the sons of Victoria, rode by. We had carefully 
studied before hand the arrangement, but in the excite- 
ment I recognized only one, the Prince of Wales. He rode 
in the centre and bowed right and left. We had been 
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asked to rise when her majesty appeared, but long before 
that, the band played the national anthem and every one 
was on his feet. Slowly came the magnificent cream- 
colored horses, which are only used on these state occa- 
sions. There was little time to notice them however, for 
all eyes were turned toward the Queen. Her dress was 
black and white, and for the first time since the death of 
Prince Albert, she wore a white bonnet. It was trimmed 
with black velvet and sparkling with diamonds. She look- 
ed like her pictures, only more attractive, I thought, and she 
bowed graciously as cheer after cheer arose. Opposite to 
her in the carriage were the Princess of Wales, and the 
Crown Princess of Germany. Then other sons and daugh- 
ters completed the guard of honor The Lord Mayor and 
various high oflScials followed, and more Life Guards ended 
the first division. 

After an interval came the kings and queens who were 
guests. These were accompanied by their suites and a mili- 
tary escort. Another interval and the Indian princes, and 
Kapiolani, tlie ''dark but comely" queen of Hawaii, rode 
by with their suites, aild lastly the dear little princesses. 

Royalty had passed, but the procession was by no means 
ended. The crowd however could no longer be restrained 
and lords and dukes had diflSculty in keeping their places. 
So many people I never saw. We waited an hour and 
a half, hoping to get a cab, but at last were obliged to walk 
part of the way home. 

The next day the services at the Abbey were repeated 
with the royalty left out. Many platforms had been erected 
so that ten thousand could be seated, while the usual number 
is three thousand. We were over the chancel and on a 
level with the Triforium. The Te Deum was composed by 
H. R. H. the Prince Consort. Mme. Nordica sang, " Let 
the Bright Seraphim" with flute obligato. More than 
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three hundred voices joined in the coronation anthem, and 
the music rose and died away again in the arches of the 
cathedral. Never has there been such a scene in West- 
minster, the grey pillars contrasted with the scarlet decora- 
ations, the organist in his silk robes, the canons in velvet 
and ermine, and above all the wonderful music which made 
one believe 

** That only in heaven 
We should hear that grand Amen." 

To tell of the illuminations would take many pages, for 
from one end of London to the other there seemed a blaze 
of light. The Jubilee was over, but we still saw signs of it 
evtrywhere. Gradually the stands were taken down and 
the city returned to its ordinary state. 

On Sunday we heard a sermon by Arch-deacon Farrar on 
the " Progress and Prosperity of Victoria's Reign." He 
closed with the familiar lines though slightly changed : 

** Thou, too, pail on, O Ship of State, 
Sail on. O Empire, strong and great. '' 

Few monarchs have ruled as long and as well as Victoria, 
and Americans can join heartily with Englishmen in the 
words '' God save the Queen." 

E. H. B., '73. 



Count Leon Tolstoi, who according to Ho wells, is the 
neatest of living novelists, has attracted much attention of 
late by his books, and also by his peculiar theories, which 
he does not hesitate to carry into practice. Everyone must 
feel admiration for a man, who, in his efforts to aid man- 
kind, voluntarily surrenders not only riches, but all the 
pleasures of life among congenial associates. It is difficult 
to realize how both father and daughter could relinquish 
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fame, wealth, with all the enjoyment which they bring, 
and leading the life of simple i^easants, devote themselves 
to daily toil. 

Tolstoi's writings have a world-wide reputation, yet feiv 
people have read "Katia." It is only a sketch, easily read 
in ^several hours, but it is so charmingly written, that 
even the second reading is not tiresome. The heroine, if so 
we may call her, is a girl of sventeen, and an orphan. Al- 
though so young, she already feels that life holds no 
pleasures in store for her. No one seems to understand 
her needs and longings, until her guardian, a man of twice 
her age, makes his appearance. Each is passionately fond 
of music, and thus they are attracted toward one another. 
Love and marriage follow, then a gradual drifting apart 
There is absolutely no plot, there are almost no conversa- 
tions — nothing but descriptions of Katia's varying emotions 
and moods. She is foolish and has many faults, but for 
all that, we read with unflagging interest. It is the ex- 
quisite manner in which Tolstoi relates her experiences, 
which holds our attention. Incidentally, charming pic- 
tures of Russian life and customs, both in city and country, 
appear. Very vividly does the author portray the daily life 
in the old house, to which Katia goes as a bride. We lose 
ourselves in the monotony of everyday existence, and long 
with her for the return of twilight, which will bring Ser- 
gius with it. With her, we enjoy the evening in his com- 
panionship, and dread the morrow, which brings sepa- 
ration again. When the end is reached, we lay down the 
book with a feeling of regret, not all of which is occasioned 
by the unhappy termination. 



Within the past few months the attention of English 
readers has been called to those tales of Russian life which 
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has made the names of Turgenieflf and Tolstoi familiar in 
many homes. 

Count Tolstoi's novels have been written in order to 
teach a moral lesson, and especially does the story of 
** Anna Karenina" reveal this fact. The story is realistic 
in the extreme. The bold strokes, the vivid portrayal of 
startling occurrences, jar at times unpleasantly upon the 
more susceptible nerves of the Anglo-Saxon race. The deli- 
cate hints, the suo^gestive style which give to the reader 
the peculiarily satisfied feeling that he has discovered for 
himself some fact is entirely missing. But as a whole this 
story of Russian life commands strong interest, gives a 
clear insii^ht into the home life, and marks sharply the 
contrast between " the frivolity, the tinsel brightness, the 
tumult and vanity, of the worldly life and the sweet, holy 
calm enjoyed by those who, possessing the soil, live amid 
the beauties of Nature and the pleasures of the family." 

The strongest characters are those of the heroine and of 
Konstantin Ijevin. A brilliant representative of the noblest, 
best type of society women, Anna Karenina finds herself 
married to a man much older than herself, whose cold, just 
and self-contained life can inspire in her no aflfection. 
Tolstoi well depicts her passionate yearning for love, her 
struggles, and her failure, in spite of strongest will and in- 
tellect, to run counter to acknowledged law. Her delicate 
organism and sensitive nature remind one somewhat of 
Romola, the one suffering but conquering, the other strug- 
gling, yet falling under a burden too heavy to bear. 

In the character of Levin, Tolstoi has painted himself. 
The deep convictions, the subtle analysis of his own soul, 
the doubts and inability to believe in man's goodness and 
in the existence of a Supreme Being, and finally the light 
dawning over all past and all future life, the realization 
that there is one good and great Guide, are all too real to 
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arise from one's knowledge of human nature outside of 
his own inner life. 

Levin's struggles to ameliorate the condition of the 
'^Muzhik" are the efforts of Tolstoi himself. Infinite pa- 
tience is shown in the attempt to overcome the stupidity 
and blind ignorance of the peasants, their suspicions in re- 
gard to every effort for their improvement financially, in- 
tellectually, and morally, and finally the slight change for 
the better which offers encouragement for renewed effort. 

The entire book shows earnest, conscientious work and a 
heartfelt desire to render efficient assistance to the lower 
classes of his countrymen. A keen study of character is 
evident, intimate acquaintance with official, social and 
country life, and an innate sympathy with human sufferings. 
Count Tolstoi's strong intellect combined with deep feeling 
and wide experience has produced a story which certainly 
gives promise of fulfilling its aim and which arouses more 
than a passing interest in a well-told tale. 
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The beginning of college duties is attended by unusual 
difficulties this year. To the old students the work of this 
week has seemedjmore like the entrance upon a hew kind 
of life than the renewal of the habitual one. It is always 
taken for granted that the new students will find it hard to 
adapt themselves to strange teachers and unaccustomed 
methods, but the college veteran who has come back again 
and again and fallen into the old life almost unconscious- 
ly, finds the present state of affairs bewildering. How- 
ever, if we regard the matter in a sensible light, we shall 
probably see that the new curriculum is to be of great ben- 
efit to us ; ii not, w^e shall at best feel that it becomes us to 
show sufficient respect for those who have arranged it so 
carefully, to adjust onrselyes to it as soon as possible. 

Perhaps the contact with so many new instructors makes 
us feel a little like strangers, but an unselfish spirit will 
prompt us to consider how much more strange they feel, 
and to show them that we welcome them warmly. Inspi- 
ration is more essential to a successful teacher than knowl- 
edge, and that inspiration must be kept afire by fresh re- 
sponsive intellects and hearts among the pupils. 

Most of us come here from our own choice and we ought 
to work in a womanly way, keej^ing our purpose constantly 
in sight. No place is a better school of discipline than this, 
and no time so well fitted to bring out one's strength of 
character and force of will as these first weeks. 

If it is especially hard this year, let us not yield to dis- 
couragement, but bend our shoulders to the new load and 
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learn to carry it so well that it shall become light. A new 
epoch has begun and we all have an opportunity for begin- 
ning over again with fresh effort and fiesh zeal. Let us 
set aside faint-heartedness and throw our whole hearts into 
the work, mindful that '^ without labor and seriousness, 
the best good of the world dies." 



One of the most frequent questions heard now in College 
is, '• Have you your room settled ?" Different answers are 
given, but already the parlors, which two weeks ago were 
bare and uninviting, are acquiring, homelike air very com- 
forting to the poor souls who have been aspiring to the 
dizzy heights of step-ladders. The results of all the labor 
of the past few days have been as various as the girls who 
have wrought them. Given four bare walls, a^window, a 
set of book-shelved, a carpet, a table, and two or three 
chairs, and what will grow out of them ? Something with 
the stamp of the worker's character upon it, something 
which shows whether her taste is crude or refined, whether 
she works with a definite end or at random, is neat or care- 
less, accurate or inaccurate, showy or quiet, and reveals in 
a hundred little ways what culture she needs or has gained. 
Some rooms like some persons give a restful feeling, others 
have defects that jar upon us like a harsh voice with a 
lovely face, still others are over-decorated like people over- 
dressed. 

The study of colle^i^e rooms is not mentioned in the text- 
book of Psychology as a valuable aid in the study of 
Mind, but we recommend it to Seniors as a branch of 
knowledge easily i)ursued, interesting, and worth adding 
to their mental equipment. 
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We had hoped that, upon the opening of College, at least 
the ground should be broken for the new gymnasium. The 
cotntnittee had expected to have their plans so far complet- 
ed by this time that some work could be done by the 
students this year. Unexpected circumstances, however, 
prevented this. On October first the joint committee of the 
Trustees and Alumnae met at the College, and fixed pro- 
visionally on a site. A second meeting is to be held in 
Brooklyn in a few weeks, and by that time it is hoped that 
the architects will have submitted their plans. Having now 
so satisfactorily arranged for the building, the committee 
has begun to make an effort toward enclosing it. The cost 
of keeping up the new gymnasium will be almost three 
times that of keeping up the old, and in order to give4t an 
endowment sufficient to keep it up in a manner worthy the 
Alumnae by whom it was presented to Vassar, the commit- 
tee has issued circulars stating their needs. Remembering 
how much the students did last year toward raising the 
funds for building the gymnasium, it is hoped that this 
slight suggestion will arouse their interest in its endow- 
ment. 



The '• new girl " is such a large and important factor in 
our college life, particularly during these first days when 
she cannot but feel, perhaps, somewhat like an outsider, 
that we may be pardoned if we make a few remarks and at 
the same time a plea for her. 

Surely none of us can ever forget the feeling of utter 
loneliness which stole over us, when we found ourselves for 
the first time away from home and home friends, and 
thrown completely upon our own resources. The sense of 
responsibility which we felt was overwhelming not to say 
depressing. And this "first time" has come to us all, 
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either here or elsewhere. There was so much for us to 
learn all at once ; and our hardest lessons were not always 
those from the text book. There were new teachers, new 
text books and methods of recitation with which we were 
not familiar, and then to most of us the complete change 
from the quiet home life to that of busy college routine 
was fairly bewildering. 

One of the hardest lessons to many of U9 perhaps was 
that of humility, for we found that although we might 
have been bright, particular stars in the schools and 
academies from which we came, yet here we could not.step 
unchallenged into the first ranks, without first proving 
ourselves worthy. The discipline was severe, but like most 
hercSc measures, beneficial, although it was not until later 
that we came to see it in that light. 

We have beheld the " old girl " return apparently with 
great joy, have seen her welcomed by many friends and 
classmates, and then have watched her take her place in 
college life so easily and pleasantly, while we have stood 
aloof feeling so lonely and strange. Now most of us have 
been through just this experience and the "new girl" of 
to-day is essentially the '*new girl" of last year and the year 
before that, and of all past years. She has the same home- 
sick' longings, the same lonely heart-aches, she will meet 
similar disappointments and perhaps make the same mis- 
takes that we have made. It lies in the power of every one 
of us who have been through with it to help her. It is 
true that oflBcers and teachers do everything in their power 
for her and the various organizations of old students 
come promptly forward to extend the formal welcome to 
her, and these of course are infinitely helpful, but after 
all none of these can take the place of the individual work 
which it is tlie duty of each one of us to do. It is the little 
acts of kindness, the little deeds of thoughtful courtesy, 
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the "little hospitalities" cordially extended in the every 
day life, which throw a more friendly and genial atmos- 
phere around the ''stranger within our gates," and make 
her feel that she has a real part in our life, and an active 
share in our College. 



We are all familiar with the idea that self-reliance is 
one of the most useful qualities acquired during a college 
course; that isolated jas the students are from home council 
and surrounded by a throng of busy self-centered people, 
they soon learn to decide and act for themselves, and we 
are prone to speak of this to those opposed to such an in-, 
stitution as our own, as an undeniable advantage. It may, 
without doubt, be asserted that in few other departments of 
early life can a young girl gain such absolute independ- 
ence in regard to her personal affairs as here, but in con- 
gratulating ourselves on this fact, we too often lose sight of 
that equally important phase of self reliance — independ- 
ence in thought and methods of study. It is only neces- 
sary to watch in the library the eagar comparison of note 
book pages and the anxiety displayed that one student 
shall read no more than another in certain reference books, to 
compel one to admit the prevalence of these harmful prac- 
tices, and the danger there is among so many of losing all 
self-reliance in matters of study. The great student no 
less than the great man is "he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of 
solitude." Discussion from day to day with one's fellow- 
students of the subjects under consideration is broadening ; 
worry over little differences in methods of work and, above 
all, "studying together" is narrowing. These are the days 
in which habits which shall determine the success or fail- 
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ure of the year's work are formed, and by no means the 
least of the evil practices to be carefully guarded against 
is dependence on others in preparing for recitation. 



HOME MATTERS. 

Once more we have come to the beginning of a new college 
year and while we greatly miss many faces that have long 
been familiar to us, we have a hearty welcome for all the 
new friends whom we see among us. The number of new 
students is gratifying, for though no exact statement in re- 
gard to it can yet be made, it differs little from that of last 
year, notwithstanding the fact that many who would in 
former years have been received into the College have this 
year been recommended to various preparatory schools, 
and no new preparatory classes for new students have been 
formed. 



We are already becoming accustomed to our new curric- 
ulum and are beginning to appreciate the advantages 
which it affords. While we are glad of the conservatism 
which protects the honor of our degree by requiring for it 
the staid y of Latin and some other essentials of a broad 
education, we feel that we are now abreast of other colleges 
in adoptijig the best of the recent ideas in education. 
One of the noticeable points in the curriculum is the re- 
quirement of Drawing one hour a week in the first semester 
of the Freshman year with an elective in the History of 
Art for the same time in the second semester. The ad- 
vantages of one or both of these in connection with al- 
most every branch of literature or science are too obvious 
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to mention. Our great joy and pride however is our His- 
tory course, extending over three full years, one semester 
of which is required for the degi-ee of A. B. The need of 
this course has been abundantly shown in the large num- 
ber of students w ho have elected work in it. Miss Salmon, 
who has been called to the associate professorship in this 
department, is a graduate of the University of Michigan 
where she also took her degree of A. M., and has lately 
held the fellowship of History at Bryn Mawr. She has al- 
so written a book upon "The Appointing Power of the 
President" which was published by the American Historical 
Society and has excited much favorable notice Her en- 
thusiasm and ability in her chosen field are already evi- 
dent to those who have listened to her op*^ning lectures. 



The English department has suffered the loss of Miss 
Loomis and Miss Brewer, the latter of whom is spending 
this year studying in Germany. Their places are filled by 
Miss Foster, who has taught with success in Brooklyn and 
St. Louis, and Miss Robinson, daughter of President Rob- 
inson of Brown University. 

We welcome the return of Miss Leach, associate pro- 
fessor of Greek in the College, who has spent the past year 
in studying Philology at the University of Leipsic and 
traveling in Italy and Greece. During her absence her 
work was performed with great acceptance by Miss Ster- 
ling, a graduate of the Harvard Annex. Mile. Landerer, 
lately of Elmira College, fills the position of teacher of 
French left vacent by Mile. Achert, who lias gone abroad. 
"We greatly regret that Dr. Hall, who during the whole 
of last year and part of the two preceding years, has been 
Resident Physician and professor of Physiology has found 
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it necessary to leave the College and give her whole time 
with Dr. Mosher to their increasing practice in Brooklyn. 
Her successor, Dr. Thelberg, is a graduate of the 
Woman's Medical College in New York, was for several 
years in charge of the Nursery and* Child's Hospital at 
Mount Vernon and has recently been at the head of a hos- 
pital for women and children on Staten Island. 



The change how^ever which has perhaps the deepest per- 
sonal interest for both students and alumna? is in the 
Mathematical department. Prof. Braislin, who has been 
connected with that department as teacher or professor 
since the opening of the College in September, 1865, has 
resigned on account of her approaching marriage with Mr. 
Merrick of Holyoke, Mass. Few who have ever been con- 
nected with the College are so universally known and loved 
among the Alumnae, and we who have more recently learn- 
ed to know her shall not soon forget the inspiration which 
she has been to us both as friend and instructor. Many a 
hearty God speed goes with her for her new life. The chair 
of Mathematics left vacant by her resignation has been fill- 
ed by the appointment of Miss Ely of the class of 'G8, who 
for the past few years has been teaching at the Normal 
College in New York, and who is prominent among the 
Alumnae and at present chairman of their Committee on 
Physical Culture. 



Prof. Mitchell returned a week before College open- 
ed to superintend the final adjustment of the equatorial 
telescope. This instrument with its improved driving 
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clock, electric light to illuminate the micrometer wires, 
and mechanism to regulate the different motions is now 
ready for use, and it is proposed to give the Senior Class 
every advantage of the improved workings. Miss Palmer 
of the class of '87 has t^ken Miss Whitney's place as Prof. 
Mitchell's assist^int. 



During the summer the facilities for individual labora- 
tory work in the department of Physics and Chemistry 
have been greatly increased. The entire third floor of the 
Vassar Brothers' Laboratory has been finished off for gen- 
eral chemistry. The main part of this floor is fitted up 
with tables similar to those on the floor below, though with 
some improvements. The tables are larger than the old 
ones and are each provided with gas and water, while the 
reagents are within convenient reach behind instead of in 
front of the operator, thus leaving more room upon the 
tables. Arrangements are also made so that the student 
can sit down while performing her experiments. Another 
part of this floor is especially designed for work in organic 
chemistry, in glass, and in the manipulation of gases 
with water and mercury. There is a very convenient and 
perfect dark room. Below the room where the physical in- 
struments are kept is the new physical laboratory. This 
room has brick walls and a solid cement floor and is supplied 
with heavy tables and other conveniences for performing 
careful experiments. Both these new laboratories are de- 
signed especially for the use of post-graduate students, and 
are now nearly finished. To Mr. John Guy Vassar are due 
hearty thanks for his generosity in perfecting the equip- 
ment of this department. Miss Freeman of the class of 
'84 is Professor Cooley's assistant this year. 
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Iq the department of Natural History, comparatively 
little increase in facilities has been made owing to the great 
lack of funds. The conservatory now contains a very good 
working collection of plants, and several new orchids have 
been promised. A convenient walk which shall lead 
through neither mud nor grass is greatly needed between 
the main building and the conservatory for the use of both 
visitors and students. The department is greatly em- 
barrassed by the fact that with the immense range of scien- 
tific work under its charge, its facilities are so extremely 
limited. Large, well-ventilated, well-equipped laboratories 
are imperatively needed, if in these branches of science, the 
College is expected to keep up with the requirements of 
the times. The crying need of the College to-day is for 
money to supply this need. 



A^arious important improvements have been made about 
the buildings and grounds. The concrete walks have been 
repaired and also two new connecting ones have been made 
with a special view to increasing the number of good walks 
for exercise in winter. The laboratory and the museum 
buildings have been connected with the main boiler house 
and will be heated entirely from there, thus greatly lessen- 
ing the danger from fire. In the main building efficiency 
of the fire service has been greatly increased by putting 
in new pipes enough to provide several places upon each 
floor for the attachriient of hose and connecting the whole 
system with a steam boiler which will put the large streams 
of water in play in a very few minutes. These arrange- 
ments with the numerous small extinguishers and grenades 
scattered about the building and the large number of stair- 
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ways upon each floor remove almost entirely any fear of 
great damage by fire. 



So in many ways, the outlook for this year is brighter 
than ever before. We ask only that in the coming year 
equal opportunities for healthful growth may come to our 
College. 



COLLEGE NOTES. 

Never has the College opened under more favorable aus- 
pices than the present year. Many and valuable improve- 
ments have been made in various departments ; the new 
courses of study as arranged in the curriculum adopted last 
year, are now open to students; the corps of instructors has 
been increased; and best of all, the number of students not- 
withstanding the abolishment of the Preparatory Depart- 
ment, seems to have suffered no decrease from last year, 
and the Freshman Class is much larger than for several 
years previous. Vassar's friends may well feel encouraged. 

Two thousand one hundred and fifty-two persons visited 
the college and were shown through the building and 
grounds between June 10 and September 17, 1887. 

Dr. Taylor gave a short but very interesting talk on the 
Indian Question in chapel on the evening of October 8, 
after his return from the Mohonk Conference. He referred 
briefly to the past policy of the Government in dealing 
with the question, and to its present attitude, mentioning 
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in this conection, some of the plans for the future, which 
had been discussed at the recent meeting. He spoke very 
feelingly of the noble and unselfish work which many 
members of the Conference have been and are doing for the 
cause. 

New books in every department are being constantly re- 
ceived in the library. 

Here is an encouraging bit for some of our Shakesperian 
enthusiasts. At a recent Shakespearian examination the 
following question was asked. "To whom, by whom, and 
on what occasion were these words spoken ? " * that this* 
too, too solid flesh would melt.' " Student, — ''By Hamlet 
when he was growing corpulent." 

There were no eleven o'clock services held in the chapel, 
Sunday morning, October 2, and many of the students 
availed themselves of the opportunity of attending church 
in Poughkeepsie. 

Mr. John Guy Vassar has been lying very dangerously 
ill at his home in Poughkeepsie, for about six weeks past, 
and his physicians express no hope of his recovery. In 
losing him Vassar will lose one of her warmest friends. 

We are glad to be able to report that Mr. Stephen M. 
Buckingham, another trustee and benefactor of the college, 
has almost entirely recovered from his recent serious ill- 
ness. 

The Physical Culture Committee at its last meeting selec- 
ted the site for the new Gymnasium and is now engaged in 
discussing plans for the building, with the architects. As 
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soon as this is settled, work will be commenced at once 
and go steadily on it is hoped, until the Gymnasium is 
completed. 

Miss Goodsell gave a most delightful reception to the 
new students, Saturday evening, October 1. It is not easy 
to say who enjoyed it more, the new students who were 
thus cordially welcomed, or the old students who helped 
in welcoming them. 

'79's class baby recently contributed one thousand dollars 
to the Maria Mitchell Endowment Fund. Ought not the 
example of this generous baby stimulate her old sisters to 
**go and do likewise ? " 

There are fourteen students preparing for Vassar at the 
private school of the Misses Gerrish and Sterling, in Engle- 
w^ood, N. J. 

The following notice appeared among other advertise- 
ments on the students' bulletin board in one of our eastern 
colleges recently : " Wanted — A literal translation of 

Livy, immediately. Please apply at room ." No 

further confirmatory evidence of the guileless advertiser's 
''newness" was required. 

Most hearty thanks are due Miss Comfort, Misses 0. B. 
and E. M. Weeks, Miss Millard and Miss Ackert for the 
very efficient service rendered by them during the opening 
days in receiving and entertaining guests of the college and 
new students. 

Ingenious beginner, translating French at sight — ^' La 
reine Blanche de Castille, The castile is white. I suppose 
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it means soap^hnt I don't see why cast He should begin with 
a capital." 



PERSONALS. 



[Any communications concerning former students will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the Personal Editor, j 

'68. 

Miss M. W. Whitney, for a number of years past Pro- 
fessor Mitchell's assistant in the Observatory, has been at 
the White Mountains this summer. She expects to deliver 
lectures on astronomical subjects during the winter, in 
schools in Boston and the vicinity. 

'73. 

Miss E. H. Brewer, formerly of the English Department 
of the College, has left Hanover where she has been study- 
ing for some time past and is now in Leipsig. 

Died, at Forestville, N. Y., July 17, Isabel Angell, 

'77. 

Mrs. Charlotte Johnson-Baker has moved from Socorro 
to San Diago, Cal. 

'78. 

Miss^M. R. Botsford is teaching at Ogontz. 

Miss Antoinette Harlan-Clevenger has recently been elec- 
ted Secretary of the W. C. T. U. in Ohio. 
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Married, at Erie, Pa., September 28, Miss Lillie J. Gray- 
to Mr. William E. Hoyt, of New York. 

'79. 

Miss Ida Wood is pursuing her studies in Anglo-Saxon, 
at Bryn Mawr. 

Miss Gertrude Palmer sailed for Europe, October 1. 

'80. 

Mrs. Hussey-Severance, of Oka, Montana, is visiting 
friends in the East. 

Mrs. Carrie Dow is teaching at Miss Leggett's Detroit 
Home and Day School, in Detroit, Mich. 

Born, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., August 9, a son to Mrs. 
Adalaide Van Kleeck- Swift. 

'81. 

Miss Francis M. Abbott has an article in the July Shakes- 
peariana on the Stratford CJub, of Concord, N. H., a Shakes- 
X>eare Society whose work and methods liave been very suc- 
cessful. 

Mrs. Cora Glenn-Sargent, accompanied by her sisters 
Miss Laura Glenn, '82, and Miss Helen Glenn, formerly 
of the College, is now in Italy. 

'82. 

Married, in Stamford, Conn., August 25, Miss Helen 
Warren to Lieut. Victor E. Stottler, U. S. A. Lieut, and 
Mrs. Stottler, are stationed at present at Scolorow, Col. 
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Miss M. B. Brittan sailed for Europe, October 1. 

Miss Semple has returned from Norway, where she spent 
the summer. 

Born, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., September 25, a son to 
!Mrs. Marion Johns-Hickok, of the School of Music. 

'83. 

Married, at Fishkill, N. Y., Miss Harriet Evans to Mr. 
Henry Strong Gulliver. Mr. and Mrs. Gulliver are living 
in Branford, Conn. 

'84. 

Miss May Chapman sailed on the steamer " Wieland," 
September 30, for Dresden. 

Mrs. Louise Cornwall-Stanton, is making her home for 
the present in Olatha, Kansas. 

Miss Alice Wellman, School of Music, sails this month for 
Berlin, where she expects to pursue her musical studies. 

'85. 

Miss Woods is teaching at Miss Brown's school in New 
York city. 

Miss H. J. Andrews, School of Music, is composing music 
which is being very favorably received. Competent critics 
are quite enthusiastic over her work and the publishers re- 
port a great demand for some of the productions. 

'80. 

Miss Buck is precej)tress of the Mexico Academy, Mexi- 
co, N. Y. 
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Miss Wooster has gone abroad for two years study and 
travel in Europe. She expects to spend the winter in Han- 
over. 

Miss Reed is teaching Latin and Mathematics at the De- 
Cxarmo Institute in Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

'87. 
Miss Anderson is in Dresden. 

Miss Berry is teaching Latin and Greek at the Rockford 
Seminary, Rockford, 111. 

Miss Boss is teaching at the Union School, in Waterville, 
N. Y. 

Miss Bradley is teaching in the High School at Danbury, 
Conn. 

Miss Canfield is teaching Science at the Middle town 
Academy, Middletown, N. Y. 

Miss Critchley is teaching Latin and English at a private 
school in St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Dudley is teaching Physics and Gymnastics at St. 
Mary's Hall, Burlington, N. J. 

Miss A. K. Green is teaching Latin, French and Vocal 
Music in the High School at Adams, Mass. 

Miss E. C. Greene is teaching in the private preparatory 
school of the Misses Gerrish and Sterling at Englewood, 
N. J. 

Miss Harkness is teaching Mathematics at Miss Round's 
school in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Miss Hoy is teaching Latin and Mathematics in New 
York Oity. 

Miss Jenckes is teaching in the Hallidaysburgh Seminary 
at Hallidaysburgh, Pa. 

Miss Royce is teaching in Middletown, N. Y. 

Miss Palmer is assistant to Professor Mitchell at the Ob- 
servatory. 

Miss Sheldon is studying at her home in Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 

. Miss Smith is teaching in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Miss Sweet has charge of the English Department in the 
State Normal School at New Paltz, N. Y. 

Miss Terry is teaching in the High School at Birming- 
ham, Conn. 

Miss Skinner spent the summer in travel abroad. She 
sailed from Liverpool for New York, October 10. 

Miss Shaul is at her home in Sharon Springs, N. Y., and 
has so far recovered that she is able to go about with the 
aid of a cane. 



President Freeman, of Wellesley College, was the guest 
of Dr. Taylor, September 27. 

Married, in Aurora, N. Y., August 3, Miss Charlotte C. 
Haskell, formerly teacher of Botany in this College, to Mr. 
J. Edward Porter. 

Dr. Lucy M. Hall, formerly physician of the College, was 
one of the delegates, appointed by "The Red Cross So- 
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ciety " of America, to the International Conference of the 
Society, held at Carlsruhe, Germany, in September. 

Miss Watson, formerly in the English Department of the 
College, is now living in Denver, Col. 

Married, in Louisville, Ky., June 2, Miss Carrie B. Ful- 
ton, formerly of the College, to Mr. Hector Delaney. 

Miss C. J. Pearne, of the School of Music and Miss Mary 
Lester, class of '87, School of Art, landed in New York, 
September 28, after a delightful trip through England, 
Scotland, France, Holland and Germany. 

The following alunnue have visited the college during the 
past month : Mrs. Cornelia Knowles-Fitch, '73 ; Miss 
Cornelia Raymond, '855; Miss Mary Sanford, '82; Miss 
Nelson and Miss Reed, '86; and Miss Mary Halliday, for- 
merly of the School of Music. 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

The Hamilton Literary Monthly, published by the 
Seniors of Hamilton college, offers a prize of one hundred 
dollars to the writer of the best essay on "The Conserva- 
tism of American Institutions." Those who are interested 
may apply to Mr. John E. Everett of Clinton, N. Y., for a 
statement of the conditions and committee of judges. 

"The Great Cryptogram ; or. Lord Bacon's Cipher in 
the so-called Shakespeare Plays" will be the title of Ig- 
natius Donnelly's forthcoming book, which the author 
claims will forever settle the Shakespeare- Bacon contro- 
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versy. The work will be published by R. S. Peale & Co., 
of Chicago, who have just closed a contract with Mr. Don- 
nelly. The terms are not made public, but the book will 
be sold by subscription. It is stated that the publishers 
have such confidence in the enterprise that they have paid 
Mr. Donnelly a considerable cash advance, and that the 
royalty agreed upon is larger than any previously re- 
corded. 

Miss Alcott's name never fails to catch one's eye and 
awaken one's interest. Her story in the St. Nicholas for 
October is extremely pretty and attractive and full of help- 
ful suggestions. It relates a few passages from the history 
of a young girl who is suddenly thrown upon her own re- 
sources and left to battle with life as best she can. By ad- 
hering to right principle and looking on the bright side of 
things, if they had such a side, and inventing one to keep 
up her courage, if they had not, she rose above her un- 
fortunate circumstances. Of course she had her reward 
and a very pretty love-affair follows, but even had that 
been omitted, the little sermon would have touched our 
hearts. 



The October Atlantic is an unusually interesting number, 
with its ''Jean Francois Millet," its "Anecdotes of Charles 
Reade," and its article on "Emerson's Genius." One crisis 
in the life of Paul Patoff is reached and a new develop- 
ment occurs in the story. The doubtful issue makes the 
coming chapters interesting to us. We heartily regret 
that "One Hundred Days in Europe" has drawn to a 
close. Dr. Holmes says that this account of his travels was 
intended for readers who have a special interest in him 
rather than for the public. But who has not a special in- 
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terest in Holmes ? There are few authors who are so gen- 
uinely admired and loved as he is. Everything from his 
pen is full of life and freshness, but " The Autocrat at the 
Breakfast Table," knows no equal among books of its char- 
acter. He loses much who does not possess a well read 
copy of ,it. There are pages in it for every mood and 
every season. 

Among the many interesting magazines and papers which 
have come to the Miscellany during the past week, are the 
Tale HecordauA The Z)ar^7/ioi^^A, which we recognize as old 
acquaintances. The former is particularly happy in its 
table of contents. Many of the articles have such unique 
titles that one is tempted to read them and food for enter- 
tainment is often supplied. Why does TTie Dartmouth so 
seldom publish a poem ? The last number contains a dain- 
ty little bit called '*Some Painted Lilies." There must 
be a touch of genius among the contributors and ought it 
not to be kept alive ? 

The October Century has satisfied our curiosity about 
the " Hundredth Man " in a very clever and somewhat 
unexpected way. We cannot deny that he deserves his 
title. His character is unselfish, lofty and strong and as 
such, is rare. We pass over the story as a whole, and 
speak only of the side which it is our duty, as loyal col- 
lege girls, to criticise. If Mr. Stockton thinks that the 
highest manly estate is reached by one who resists the 
temptation to fall at the feet of a college girl like Gay, 
what words could he find to express his admiration of a 
man capable of turning an unresponsive heart to the fasci- 
nations of a really typical college girl? He would be a 
demi-god no doubt! Gay is a fresh, bright, attractive girl, 
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but has she the force which is the result of college disci- 
pline ? Did she go through college, or was she home along 
through by the crowd of those who were hurrying forward 
all around her ? Gay is not a girl who was experienced the 
care and responsibility, perplexity and discouragement of 
college life, and come out the better for it. Except that 
she has an inquiring mind, she seems to be as much like 
any other girl as like a student. In fact, it has sometimes 
been observed that that sort of mind is more prevalent 
among the Freshmen than among those who have become 
real students. A back ground of weak q^tures was not 
necessary to bring out Stmtford's character, because un- 
usual strength is shown to best advantage when it rises 
above the strength which surrounds it, in others, and seems 
to turn force into weakness. So why could not the college 
girl have had a fair chance ? If Mr. Stockton had added 
to her culture, refinement and grace a little of the force 
which was her due, he would not have found Gay quite so 
ready to fall in love with any man who happened to fancy 
her. The thoroughbred college girl would have died 
when she once decided to do so, as Gay did. 
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THE LOTOS-EATERS. 



Perhaps Tennyson owes as much of his fame to this ver- 
sion of the quaint Homeric incident as to any of his shorter 
poems. Our taste would allow but few writers to attempt 
any expansion, or rather any filling in of the outline of the 
incident as narrated by Odysseus, but with such exquisite 
touches of fancy and diction has Tennyson portrayed the 
scene only hinted at by Homer that his poem seems to 
supplement, as it were, the few lines which the great 
classic devotes to the Lotophagoi. The Homeric poems 
have always been a mine from which poets might obtain 
their materials to work into beautiful mosaics, but seldom 
has any one followed with such felicity the outline sketch- 
ed by the master-hand. 
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The " Lotos Eaters " exhibits Tennyson's best style. The 
verse adopted is in the prelude the Spenserian stanza. The 
musical rhythm, the exquisite touches which, though almost 
imperceptible in themselves, give form to the whole picture, 
the careful avoidance of all cacophonous combinations, the 
delicate melody, the felicity of epithet, the peculiar fitness 
of measure and contents, the graceful imagery, the sensu- 
ous languor breathing in every line, must strike even a su- 
perficial reader. 

The Greeks returning from their weary siege of Troy 
had roamed far and wide over the sea. The feeling of ex- 
ultation which they had experienced at the termination of 
their ten years' task was succeeded, after long wandering 
over the weary waste of the loud-roaring sea, by depression 
and hopelessness. Little wonder that the weary sailors 
when they reached a land of hospitable people should wish 
to roam no longer, though they had been unaffected by the 
magic influence of the lotos and a land '*in which it seemed 
always afternoon." *' They sat them down upon the yel- 
low sand " in the glow of the eternal sunset and around 
them rose the sound of the ceaseless ripple of the water in 
that 'Mand of streams" ; in the distance veiled by mist 
stood the three ** sunset-flashed" peaks of snow. Below 
them washed the sea, quiet but with an undertone of angry 
strength which could but remind the worn mariners of its 
fury when aroused. Sitting thus, eating the fruit of the 
''enchanted stem" they looked out over the infinite ex- 
panse of the heavy sea, and cried, 

"Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam." 

Then up swells the choric song, born of their intense yearn- 
ing for rest, but itself filled with unrest, with conscience 
pricks, which all their arguments can hardly quiet. 
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Overcome by the influences of that Lethean land the sail- 
ors of Odysseus strive to express in language its vague, 
almost indefinable charm which is winning them from man- 
ly effort, as if to excuse themselves for yielding to it. We 
can feel this undercurrent of resistance to their higher na- 
tures even in the exquisite imagery of their description and 
soon the undercurrent sweeps everything before it. The 
Greek sailors like nien in all generations begin to coin ex- 
cuses to satisfy their consciences ; they have fully resolved 
upon their plan of action and now try to effect a compro- 
mise between pleasure and duty. As is customary in such 
cases they begin with a cry — that cry which has rung 
through the world from the beginning— against the injustice 
of nature. Why should man alone — he the king, '* the 
roof and crown of things " — toil and sorrow and know no 
rest, when 

** The inner spirit sings, 
* There is no joy but calm I ' " 

They stand helpless before that Sphinx's riddle,— Why do 
pain and sorrow and toil exist in the world ?~before that 
question which all mythologies attempt to answer, before 
that puzzle of puzzles which a greater than (Edipus must 
solve. And as they sing, a vision of " death, dark death," 
the end of all things, the eternal silence, comes before them ; 
man must go down into the grave bereft of everything for 
which he has toiled ; why labor then ? Let life be " dream- 
ful ease " from which they may sink into the dreamless 
rest of death. " Let us alone," they sing. But even as 
they are yielding to the sensuous spell of rest, the odor of 
some flower, the breaking of the waves upon the shore 
bring up the memory of dear faces, long since " hid in 
death's (Jateless night," seen years before in well-built 
Athens or stony Aulis, and among the sweetest parts of 
their would-be calm it seems 
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** To muse and brood and live again in memory, 

With those old faces of our infancy 

Heap'd over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass." 

With the remembrance of the dead the claims of the 
living strike their minds, but they are put down by the ex- 
cuse that their wives and children have long since forgotten 
them. 

* * Our sons inherit us : our looks are strange ; 
And we shall come like ghosts to trouble joy. 
Or else the island princes over-bold 
Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 
Before them of the ten years' war in Troy, 
And our great deeds, as half-forgotten things." 

Ever and anon throughout their ode appear descriptions 
of the unholy beauty of the magic land and enchanted lo- 
tos. But they have now quite lulled their conscience to 
sleep, and are ready to prove not only that they are not 
wrong but that they are right. For, say they, to live 
apart from the confusion, toil, and sorrow of the world 
and sink dreaming into everlasting rest is but to emulate 
the gods, who, " careless of mankind," look smiling on 

** Wasted lands, 
Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery sands. 
Changing fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and praying hands." 

In that enchanted land no energy could live ; everything 
but sense must die. With one accord the flnal outburst 
comes, 

•* Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labor in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar ; 
O rest, ye brother mariners, we will not wander more." 

L. S. Fag AN, '88. 
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CHOPIN'S FUNERAL MARCH. 



The church bell tolls solemnly. It is near vesper hour. 
The sun is setting in a cloudless sky which promises the 
richest of orange and yellow flowing into pure green 
blue in the upper sky. The lowing cattle may be faintly 
heard on the distant farms, and nearer, groups of people 
and children are going joyously home, some talking and 
laughing, some singing. Hearing the bell they become 
thoughtful and more quiet, until they reach the door of 
the church, when a hush falls upon them, and they stand 
waiting — they know not for what. Some of them wander 
into the church. The bell ceases tolling; there^is a pause, 
then out of the stillness comes the tone of the organ. The 
very air seems to listen, and vibrate with the power of the 
master-work — it is Chopin's '* Funeral March." We hear 
first the slow heavy tread of the pall bearers, as they move 
to the altar. There is the weight of a great grief to hush a 
sorrow that has wept itself dumb. It is the sorrow of a 
man for a man ; it asks no sympathy. 

Step by step the coffin is carried to the altar. The feel- 
ing rises, begins to wake to the realization of others' griefs, 
till suddenly the master's soul bursts into one great yearn- 
ing cry for all men. It is no longer the personal loss that 
we hear, the passionate moan of a great souled man for his 
people, his country. It is the wail of a whole nation, find- 
ing expression thro' the genius of its great composer ; it is 
the cry of Poland for her dead, her dying, her oppressed 
children. It rises, it broadens, it deepens in music sur- 
passing words, until the human heart can bear no more, it 
must find i)eace, or break,— and the peace comes. Slowly, 
tenderly, the new theme enters. It is an angel's voice sing- 
ing of an inspiration and hope above all human sorrow. It 
is a great outreaching for the Highest, without one chord or 
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note of uncertainty. It is the steadfastness of perfect love ; 
it is triumphant faith in the Good,the Beautiful. Then a deep 
peace comes into it, and the triumph turns to reverence ; 
the passionate longing of a man's heart for his dead friend 
is calmed into the love which says "Thy will be done.'* 

Again the coffin is taken up, slowly and sadly it is borne 
out. The old sorrow is there, but in it is a new peace and 
hope ; the yearning becomes aspiration, the grief, calm. 
The soul, grown stronger and tenderer with its sorrow, is 
prepared to take up again life's daily duties, and with 
deeper earnestness strive to fulfil its own appointed task. 

M. H. Carter. 



BOW-ARROW POINT. 



It is almost a paradise, a little wooded point stretching 
out into the blue waters of Lake Champlaiu— the Green 
Mountains on the one side, the Adirondacks on the other, 
breaking into little hills and coming down to clasp hands 
over the rippling lake in the islands which besprinkle its 
surface. 

All along the one side of the point are pitched hundreds 
of tents, the white canvas gleaming here and there among 
the trees. Manly figures are conspicuous upon the shore, 
all clad in the inevitable blazer and knickerbockers. Here 
shines forth the brilliant yellow and black of the Prince- 
ton man, here the Columbia pale blue and white side by 
side with the Harvard crimson, while yonder blue and black 
bespeaks a Yale man. 

The shore is lined with canoes— canoes of all shapes, 
sizes and prices. They are drawn up upon low, flat docks 
built for the purpose. A canoeist's whole soul seems 
bound up in his canoe ; he tends it as carefully as a baby ; 
he lives for it only. 
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Over the bay are skimming great numbers of the fleet lit- 
tle crafts. There is a high gale, and the white caps dance 
gaily in the sunshine. At times the little boats almost dis- 
appear in the huge waves. In order to keep their canoes 
from going over in such a sea, and yet to have the sheet as 
taut as possible, the men are all sitting far over the sides 
of their canoes— almost in the water. Soon they will come 
ashore, drenched to the skin, but as this is a common and 
not unexpected occurrence, they are quite resigned. 

There are races of every description going on. One of 
these is an upset race — indeed, most of the races seem to 
an onlooker to consist mainly in upsetting. A canoe is a 
rather unsteady craft, but not at all dangerous. It can not 
sink, because of the air-tight compartments, consequently 
all that is necessary to do upon upsetting is to hold on to 
the canoe until rescued. 

This is the American Canoe Association camp by daylight. 
As twilight settles a hush steals gradually over the 
mimic village. The camp fires glow more brightly in the 
gathering gloom, and the murmur of insects comes softly 
from the adjacent woods. Slowly, solemnly, the full moon 
rises in her majestic beauty and adds a touch of mystery to 
the wild scene. Higher and higher she ascends, losing a 
little in size as she gains in brilliancy, and flecking each 
wave with a cold, silvery gleam of light. 

How black the water grows, how strangely the wind 
flatters the leaves of the trees about lis ! Ugh I We are 
shivering. We turn towards the camp. 

Lights flash out, one by one, lights from myriads of Chi- 
nese lanterns, festooned gaily before and upon the many 
tents. One canoe after another steals out upon the waters, 
its position known only by its gleaming decoration of lan- 
terns, from bow to stern. Rapidly the brilliant crafts "fill 
the bay. The moon disappears behind a bank of clouds. 
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More vividly the weird illumination flashes forth. Little 
gusts of wind ruffle the dark waters, and the clouds move 
fitfully across the moon causing only transitory gleams of 
pale moonlight. 

Now, the canoes form into a long procession which winds 
slowly about in graceful curves. From each tent, as its 
own boat passes, shoot forth innumerable rockets. There 
is a sound like a bursting thunder cloud— only a bunch of 
those giant fire-crackers, with which young America is 
wont to turn gray the hairs of old America on the glorious 
Fourth. The occupants of the canoes are burning colored 
lights— red, green, orange and purple. They fade away 
into the night. It is another Venice— the Venice of the 
new world— a fairy city, an invisible city, its whereabouts 
known only by its lights. 

Now. the canoes are forming a solid phalanx, and are 
floating passively upon the water. The lanterns are grad- 
ually diminishing in number— some giving a spasmodic 
flicker and die out, others going off in a blaze of light 
and dropping a mere, lifeless cinder into the canoe beneath. 

" Now, don't jump ! " calls out the owner of the canoe in 
which I am sitting. "Even if you see a blazing lantern 
over your head, keep perfectly quiet. There is no danger." 
His advice is taken, and when the procession silently 
breaks up, each man lands his maiden safely upon terra 
firm a. 

J. J. Edwards, '88. 
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FROxM A SPANISH BALCONY. 



The broad sunlight shines over the far-famed Paerta del 
Sol ; its beams sparkle in the silvery spray of the great 
stone fountains ; the whole square is bathed in the noon- 
day glory and makes a striking contrast with the dark 
streets leading from it. 

My balcony commands a view of the whole plaza^ with 
its constant, yet ever-changing throng composed of all 
classes of Spanish life. A miniature world lies below. 
Here the priest seeks his penitent, the lover, his mistress, 
the lawyer, his client. Here Castalar lays his plans for his 
policy at the Cortes ; here the gossips retail the latest mira- 
cle of the Virgin of Atocha ; here the thrilling incidents of 
last week's bullfight are often graphically described. 

Come, borrow Noureddin's magic carpet for the nonce 
and waft yourself upward from the grime and dust of every 
day life to my eerie balcony. 

There ! Is not the picture fascinating ? Look at that 
charming group in the shaded corner by the palace, — the 
dark-eyed girl in the yellow petticoat, who is l^iggling with 
the old Valencian dealer over some tawdry bauble. How 
she tosses her head, and flings the trinket aside as he cruelly 
refuses her proferred coin ; but a word from the cunning 
merchant brings her back, ahnost as obstinate as ever. 

Click, click, click, the sound of the castagnettes comes 
from across the square. A group of Andalusians are danc- 
ing a cachucha. The embroidered jackets of the men and 
their crimson sashes with daggers ''heavily bestuck" 
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whirl in and out among the gaudy dresses of the women, 
who dance as gracefully as Carmen did, when she fasci- 
nated Escamillio. Over there, I see Carmen herself. I 
know her by the bouquet placed so coquettishly in her bod- 
ice, — she gave one like it to poor Don Jose, you remember. 
Where is the handsome Carbineer, and Escamillio also ? 
Perhaps we shall find them in that group of heroes of the 
arena, who are talking together near the palace. Here 
comes the genuine Spanish Don Giovanni. You recognise, 
of course, that airy gait, the elegant mantle carelessly 
thrown over the shoulders, the whole air of the man in 
fact, which speaks so eloquently of luxurious surroundings. 
A true son of liispania, by Sant' lago. Just watch him 
while he stops to light a cigarette. He glances idly about 
the square for a moment. Suddenly his gaze falls upon the 
dancing gypsies and he smiles approvingly like a true de- 
scendant of the Gothic Roderick, in spite of the Je ne sais 
quoi that proclaims a French education. There is just a 
touch of the Parisian exquisite revealed in his delicate 
gloves, the veriest suspicion of the Boulevards betrayed in 
his waxed moustache. 

Behind him comes an Andalusian peasant, sitting upon 
the back of his heavily burdened mule from whose sad- 
dle two large baskets depend. In his hand he carries a 
long leathern thong, with which he incites his tired beast 
to further efforts. Thus he wends his way through the 
crowd, singing as he goes, the old refrain, " Ay de mi Al- 
hama''^ once uttered in fear and trembling by Boabdil, the 
Unfortunate. The shadows are lengthening on the square, 
I hear the watchman in the distance calling the hour, the 
throng is seeking the leafy shades of the Prado, and soon 
night will draw the curtain over the deserted stage. The 
evening is coming on ; let us go in. 
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The subject of biography has recently been much before 
OS in the College and in the outer world. Biography has 
been called a light for our own lives. When so many let- 
ters, memoirs, and reminiscences are given to the world 
as now, there is no lack of such light, varying, alas, from 
tlie electric glow lo the flaring tallow dip. 

We who are busy in deeds, more or less worthy to be 
talked of in the future, need especially to draw help 
from lives of intenser activity than ours. No man has met 
more earnestly than Charles Kingsley the same questions 
which face us. 

He touched life on every side ; he acknowledged brother- 
liorxl with the man of the world, with the merchant, the 
student, the philosopher, the laborer, with all men and 
women. He was too true to be content with theory, he lived 
his beliefs. Everywhere he carried a heart full of pity, 
the pity of the Good Samaritan who in restoring life 
teaches its use. He gave always truest sympathy, which 
knows no maxims but deals with each man according to his 
need. With Kingsley personal interests never stood high- 
er than those of England or of the world. His country's 
sorrows were as real to him as his own, he worked always 
for the broadest good. 

Though by calling he was, as he says, a " parish priest," 
he was besides a student, a writer, a teacher in many fields, 
counting as relaxation what to us seems toil. He was eager 
for every new experience that gave him a broader knowl- 
edge of man's possibilities. He let body rest only to gain 
new impetus for mind and soul. 

Nature was his dear friend and teacher. His whole life 
was harmonious; like another well-beloved teacher of these 
days he said, " All good things are ours, nor soul helps 
flesh, now, more than flesh helps soul." 
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At the close we see the truth of the words which at first 
we thought claimed too high perfection ; he was 

** A man of antarnished honor 

Loyal and chivalrous — gentle and strong, 

Modest and humble — tender and true. 

* * « * * 

Stern to all forms of wrong and oppression 
Yet most stem towards himself." 

Are we discouraged when we compare our weakness with 
such strength? Progressive discontent is good for us, 
and he has read with half-shut eyes who does not see 
in Kingsley's life two truths which walk hand in hand, " the 
restoration of one's own talent with interest " and '' the do- 
ing of the nearest duty." 



Next to the base-ball column, the latest news from the 
anarchists, and the last conjecture as to the whereabouts of 
McGarigle, the newspaper-reading public has recently de 
voted its attention to the Bacon-Shakespearian, or the 
Shakespeare Baconian theory (precedence being given ac- 
cording to the inclinations of the particular reader) as set 
forth by Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, his adherents, and his crit- 
ics* It has become quite the fashion to discuss this subject 
and it has already been worn so threadbare that it will 
hardly admit of more handling, at least, until Mr. Don- 
nelly publishes his long expected key by which he is to 
overturn the history of the most interesting period of Eng- 
lish literature. 

At present, however, when we have not been given the all- 
convincing proofs, the friends of Shakespeare cannot regard 
the appearance of the cipher as even a i)artial eclii)se of 
our sun, but we believe that after a short obscurity it will 
shine forth more brightly than ever. 
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Amid the ambitious, hurrying, practical life of the pres- 
ent age, our natural sense of reverence is sadly dulled. A 
consciousness of this lack is shown in some of the European 
churches in which the stranger's eye is caught by a placard 
bearing the simple request, "Do not pass hastily along; 
panse to breathe a prayer." One seems to see those words 
glowing upon the western sky in the flames of the setting 
sun. As we direct our eyes toward the dome of the might- 
iest sanctuary, ought we not to pause and breathe a 
prayer 1 

Sunset is the children's hour. Lessons have been laid 
aside and playthings cease to amuse, while the influence of 
that mysterious quiet when the birds are still and the 
leaves flutter noiselessly, steals into the heart of a little 
child. And then our work too, is done. At sunset we 
need not hurry to another task, but may pause to look 
a^^ay beyond our narrowed, hampered life, to the sunset. 
The setting sun is symbolic not only of our life's close but 
of the end of each day. Just as the sun rolls on from east 
to west in his monotonous course, now doing good and 
now doing harm, but always intended for good works, so 
we go through the routine of unchanging duty. Not every 
day closes with a flourish of trumpets nor does the sun 
always paint the evening sky with brilliant colors. Some- 
times he slips behind the clouds and the clouds grow dens- 
er and denser until day has merged into evening, with 
no dividing line. How like an unsuccessful day is 
that, when tasks have stolen time from one another, 
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moments have been misspent and the result is a complete 
tangle which can never be straightened, but must be tem- 
porarily forgotten in sleep and forever blotted out by a 
greater effort on the following day ! Then, sometimes, the 
sun disappears from sight so modestly that we do not 
notice his movements, as he hides behind the trees and 
gradually sinks below the mountains. Such an end sug- 
gests a satisfactory day, well emj)loyed but marked by 
nothing unusual — one of those days that count most in the 
formation of character. But now we come to those rare 
and glorious evenings when a triumph of magnilicence and 
beauty attends the close of day. To enter into the spirit 
of such a moment, one must have had some rare experi- 
ence—some very bright experience with a dark side. Yet 
the darkness must have added only a new and peculiar 
sweetness, just as the clouds catch the glow of the sunset 
and vie with one another in painting the sky with fantas- 
tic shapes and myriad hues. 

The humblest man stops to pray ac the Church door. In 
his humility and simplicity he is more noble than we who 
stifle the sense of reverence and the sympathy with Nature 
which are born in us, because of our greed for intellectual 
gain. "God hath not created anything nobler than a 
scholar sitting at his writing." But let us reflect that the 
most learned scholar is he who studies the philosophy and 
religion of Nature. 



We wonder how many of our students could tell without 
a preliminary reading of our catalogue how many volumes 
there are in the Vassar library. Yet the library doors are 
open to us nearly twelve hours every day. The books to be 
read on the subjects of our daily work are so many that we 
do not seem to have a moment for even a cursory glance 
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at books on other lines of thought. In taking a book from 
the shelves, we see but the one we seek for reference 
and not the many above and below it. Concentration is ex- 
cellent, but unfortunately it often leads to blindness. There 
is a liberal education to be derived from the outside of 
books. Many new and varied subjects are suggested by a 
moment's glance at a title-page. We should at least have 
time for a bow to the many friendly books about us, though 
we may have to wait till less busy days for a more extend- 
ed acquaintance. Scattered here and there about the libra- 
ry are autograph letters from the men who have written 
our books, many of them full of pleasant words for Vassar 
and her girls. Would it not be well to spare a few mo- 
ments each day to enjoy this wealth of books, so freely 
open to us ? 



First Senior. — " What are you, a Republican or a Demo- 
crat?" 

Junior. — 'Tm for Blaine." 

First Senior. — *'So am I ; we have one bond of sympathy." 

Second Senior. — ''Why are you Republicans? I'm a 
Democrat?" 

First Senior. — "Oh our whole family are Republicans, 
we've been with the party since the beginning. Why are 
you a Democrat?" 

Second Senior. — "Why, not only our family, but our 
whole town is Democratic ; it has been so as far back as my 
father can remember. Fve never heard anything else but 
Democrat, Democrat, Democrat." 

The above conversation took place between two wise Sen- 
iors, and one equally interesting Junior, one evening in the 
fall of eighteen hundred and eighty-four. At that time all 
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were wUd with excitement over the impending election. 
Those of us who were in the College at the time, will re- 
member that party spirit ran high, and that two strong 
factions existed. Some of the girls were most heroic, 
*'they were willing to die for their party." Yes, they 
would have died without knowing why or wherefore 
— but at our stage of enlightenment such a sacrifice 
is uncalled for ; if there is to be a sacrifice let it be for a 
principle. In these days where good reading matter is 
accessible to the poor as well as to the rich, to the ignor- 
ant as well as to the educated, to women as freely as to men, 
any ignorance on the subject of politics is inexcusable. 
It is said that women love peace, and perhaps this pro- 
pensity of the fairer sex can account for the blind way in 
which women, because they have jio voice in rhe matter, 
take the same position as their fathers and brothers 
It can fairly be said that three quarters of the students 
had no reason for their political opinions in the last elec- 
tion, other than that their fathers and brothers were of the 
party which they favored. College-bred women who are 
ignorant in the domain of politics are a strong argument 
against woman's suffrage ; a vote of such a class of people 
would imply simply an increase of the ignorant vote. Let 
every Vassar girl then, in the political campaign to come, 
know at least why she is a Democrat or why a Republican. 



The opening of the Senior Parlor reminds us forcibly 
again of the great educational value of having such a beau- 
tiful thing in our midst to refresh and stimulate the aes- 
thetic side of our natures. We often feel here in College 
the lack of opportunities for this part of our culture. Per- 
haps we ought not to complain, for who can say that we 
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make the most of those already afforded us? How many 
of us stop in our busy life to drink in the beauty of these 
rare autumn days, to enjoy the colors in the landscape un- 
der our very eyes, the russet hues of the foliage which still 
lingers on the trees, the graceful outlines of the naked 
boughs against the sky, the purple Indian-summer haze, 
the gorgeous sunsets ? It would be hard to imagine a more 
beautiful country than that which lies at our threshold. 
We could wish however that aesthetics might come a little 
more into prominence indoors. The subject has been 
brought up before, but that fact does not lessen its impor- 
tance. Cannot the public parts of our building be more 
than bare utility requires? It is possible that the college 
parlors are as inviting as such public rooms can ordinarily 
be, though even in this case there is room for doubt. But 
there are the corridors. A great step in advance was taken 
when the^second corridor was hung with pictures— but let 
the good work go on ! A grand field for mural decoration 
is still uncultivated. A little tinting, a frieze perhaps, 
would go far toward relieving the bareness that we feel. 
Our entrance hall too is not so prepossessing to our visitors 
as it might be. Would not stained glass in the arch lead- 
ing to the main corridor add a little warmth to their wel- 
come, and perchance a large rug make pleasant their en- 
trance into the parlor? If the uneven temperature does 
not forbid, would not two or three large ferns or palms in- 
crease the general attractiveness ? We merely make these 
suggestions. We know well that in all departments of the 
College there are many wants to be supplied, and money 
should not be needlessly diverted into other channels ; but 
the interests of the College will surely be promoted in the 
way we have mentioned, for the changes will be pleasantly 
apparent to strangers as well as to us who are more imme- 
diately affected. 
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How many of us, if called upon unexpectedly, could give 
a clear and intelligent statement of the surplus problem 
which is to-day agitating our political economists and 
statesmen ; or of the recent troubles in Ireland ; or of the 
McGlynn-George movement, or even of the Baconian- 
Shakespeare controversy ? Not all of us, it is safe to as- 
sume, and yet these are among the foremost questions of 
the day, our newspapers and magazines are full of them, 
and every truly well-informed person should know some- 
thing definite about them. 

There are few college reading rooms which are better 
equipped than ours, and none where freer access is given 
to students. Half an hour of thoughtful and judicious 
reading there each day would enable us to gain a clear and 
well defined idea of what is going on in the world about us. 
To overcome and guard against narrowness, whether in 
character, or views of life in general, is the aim of such an 
institution as ours, and if we confine ourselves to our text 
books alone, thus shutting ourselves out from the world 
about us, we not only defeat our own interests but we falsi- 
fy the term, ''liberal education", which is applied to that 
which we are supposed to gain here. 

Let us set aside half an hour at least of each day, and de- 
vote this as conscientiously to acquiring a general knowl- 
edge from our newspapers and magazines as we do our study 
hours to our lessons. And then too, let us avail ourselves 
of the helps toward this end that are provided for us. One 
of the greatest of these is furnished by our Librarian. We 
refer to the articles on topics of general interest which are 
clipped from various newspapers and posted on either side 
of the library door for general inspection. Through these 
we can gain much valuable information in a very short 
space of time. This system has been in use for some time 
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in the Public Library of Providence, R. I., and is certain- 
ly most excellent. 

Let us then, not be limited by the narrow confines of 
daily routine, but let us make ourselves liberal-minded and 
well informed girls, in the best and broadest sense of the 
words. 



HOME MATTERS. 

On Sunday evening, October 9, the Young Women's 
Christian Association was addressed in Chapel by the Rev. 
Dr. A. F. Beard, upon the subject of the McAll Missions. 
Dr. Beard was for a number of years pastor of the American 
Chapel in Paris, and so has had a rare opportunity of know- 
ing about this important work. He began his address with a 
sketch of the history of the protestant religion in Prance 
during the last two centuries, showing how it has come to 
pass that in this generation " God's clock of time has struck 
the hour of special opportunity" for the evangelization 
of France. The McAll Missions form a great factor in 
bringing about this evangelization. They were started al- 
most by accident by the Rev. R. W. McAll and his wife, 
English people, who intending at one time to spend their 
vacation in Scotland were driven by the persistent mists to 
Switzerland. Stopping in Paris on their way, they became 
80 much interested in the religious condition of the French 
working people, and so convinced of the usefulness of ef- 
forts to help them that they could no longer remain con- 
tented with their parish at home. They therefore returned 
to Paris and in a simple, unostentatious way, unassisted by 
any outside support, and without a knowledge of the 
French language, began the work which in the sixteen 
years of its existence has grown to be a power for good all over 
France and even beyond its boundaries. The attendants 
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at the meetings held under the auspices of these missions 
during a year are literally numbered by the million, while 
industrial and day schools and various other forms of phil- 
anthropic work grow up naturally around the centers thus 
established. Mr. McAU is perhaps the only Englishman in 
France who is really loved by the French people. He has 
given his life to them, supporting himself entirely from his 
slender income. He is worthy of our hearty respect and 
admiration, and his work should command at least our ap- 
preciative interest. 



A chapter re-union is always pleasant if looked at in its 
social aspect only ; but when the social and dramatic ele- 
ments combine so happily as they did at Alpha's first 
meeting, the occasion is rendered doubly enjoyable. 

We all know how difficult it is during these first busy 
weeks, to find time for anything outside of the routine of 
our college duties, and so we should have been quite satis- 
fied with something simple and unpretentious. But the 
committee was energetic, and some of the best material was 
used, so the meeting could hardly have been otherwise than 
a success. The dramatic part of the programme consisted 
of a burlesque entitled '* Rebecca and Rowena," and based 
on Thackeray's sequel to '*Ivanhoe." Miss Pocock was 
graceful and effective, and was the impersonation of that 
nonchalance which so specially characterized Rowena. 
Miss Sherwood as Ivanhoe did not disappoint the hopes 
which her former successes had raised, and some of her 
passages-at-arms with Rowena were highly amusing. 
Wamba, the Jester, was irresistible, for Miss Ferrell 
never fails to captivate her audience, and we should like to 
see her oftener on the Vassar stage. The other parts 
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were well taken by Misses Poppenheim, Chamberlain and 
Lamson. Mr. Hunt Taylor also participated, and con- 
tributed raach to the enjoyment of the evening. After 
the play we adjourned to a neighboring room, where we 
were served by the committee with refreshments. This of 
course gave time for meeting some of the new students, and 
for chats among the old ones. We left soon after with 
unique and pretty programmes for our memorabilia, and 
many pleasant memories of the first Alpha meeting of the 
year. 



Beta, at its first meeting, October 7, presented the farce 
" Wooing under Difficulties." The cast was made up of 
favorite actors, and was fully equal to the task of rendering 
the difficult parts. Miss Boyden, as the Shylock of the 
play, was good, as she always is, while Miss Smith and 
Miss Baker represented the two aunts so admirably that 
the personalities of the actors were forgotten. Miss Ross and 
Miss Ward were excellent as Oapt. Beales and Lieut. Hart- 
ley, Miss Patterson as heroine and Miss Edwards as the 
war-worn veteran completed the cast, and did full justice 
to their parts. 



Delta, as every one in College knows, is called '*the liter- 
ary chapter" ; with whatever thoughts, complimentary or 
uncomplimentary, this characterization is associated in the 
minds of those who make it, that the Deltans pique them- 
selves slightly on being so ranked seems to be true. Ac- 
cordingly Delta was proud to show not only its literary 
inclination but its literary discrimination as well, by mak- 
ing the first meeting of the college year an evening with 
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George Eliot. Each member responded to her name at 
roll call by a quotation from the author to whom the 
evening was devoted. Miss Mace read several selections 
from George Eliot's Biography, and Miss Fagan, a poem. 
Miss Lewi's essay on " George Eliot's Place among Women 
Novelists" proved the feature of the evening, showing as it 
did a truly appreciative admiration for the greatest novel- 
ist of the age. Miss Haskins told the story of "The Mill 
on the Floss ; " her effort was in so far unique that she said 
neither more nor less than was necessary to give an ade- 
quate idea of the plot. A scene from '' The Mill on the 
Floss " supplied the dramatic element of the evening. Miss 
Rich took the part of Maggie— or, to speak more correctly, 
Maggie was represented by Miss Rich, for one entirely for- 
got the actress and thought only of the impetuous, tender- 
hearted, misunderstood child. The central figure was well 
supported by Miss Carter as Sister Pullet, Miss Suydam as 
Sister Glegg, and Miss F. M. Clark as Mrs. TuUiver. Per- 
haps the most realistic touches were the sharp click of the 
scissors as Tom cut Maggie's troublesome locks, and the 
l^itif ul wailing of Maggie when reproved by the assembled 
family. We were next favored with a reading by a former 
Del tan, Miss Sheldon of '87, and after a spread, that indi- 
spensable accompaniment without which the programme of 
a first meeting would be incomplete, we went away, con- 
gratulating ourselves that we had chosen Miss Field and 
Miss Suydam as our first Delta committee. 



The first festivity of the last week in October was the 
opening of the Senior Parlor. At half -past five o'clock, 
P'riday evening, October 28, a procession of Seniors and 
Sophomores entered the undiscovered country at the south 
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end of the senior domains. Prom the moment the thresh- 
old was crossed, hostesses and guests were in a strange land 
and a very lovely one. The charm of an evening spent in 
'88's beautiful parlor can easily be imagined, but thanks 
to '88, it was not left to '90's imagination. The Sophomores 
were welcomed with a song of greeting which would surely 
have broken the ice, had there been any. Greater apprecia- 
tion of it was felt than expressed. '90 made a successful 
reply. After a few moments spent in admiration of the 
surroundings, the party separated and withdrew to three of 
the neighboring rooms for refreshments. The "excuse" 
from college supper had been appreciated beforehand, but 
the delightful little afternoon tea increased everyone's 
appreciation. The short time left before chapel was passed 
in the Senior Parlor. If Seniors and Sophomores had step- 
ped out of the world they could not have been more sur- 
prised at the sound of a chapel bell. The ever-faithful re- 
minder brought an end to luxury and called one and all 
back to every-day duties. May the Senior Parlor's season 
from beginning to end be as delightful as was her coming- 
out party ! 



Hallow E'en brought forth '88's generous spirit, and all 
the collegiate students were summoned by her to the Ly- 
ceum, Saturday evening, October 29. The favors pre- 
sented at the door gave no hint of what was to follow, and 
no one dared to ask their significance, however much 
curiosity prompted the questions ; why should '90 
be treated to sticks of pink candy, and '89 to chocolate 
rats ? The ground was dangerous. Mysterious warnings 
appeared also, with the hearty welcome and words of good 
fellowship, in the song given by the Senior Glee Club. 
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But at this season mystery is to be expected. The 
soft candle light and the musical reading of Tennyson's 
'* Dream of Pair Women" harmonized perfectly with the 
enchanted forest into which the stage had been transformed. 
'88 had chosen an easy task in representing in this forest 
the fair women of the poem. Although the student might 
forget Jephthah's daughter or Iphigeniaof the printed page, 
she is not likely to forget her brief glimpses of the living 
representations, — brief for they were ''gone, alas, like a 
dream, too soon !" 

The masquerade given by Thekla and the Art Club, in 
Room J, the same evening, was a very enjoyable affair. 
The range of costumes was very wide, and showed great 
ingenuity on the part of the masqueraders. Priest waltzed 
with dancing girl and prince with gypsy. The music from 
town, furnished by Miss Hopkins, was much appreciated 
by the dancers, as was seen when the ten o'clock bell rang, 
and there remained one more dance on the programme. 
Much credit is due to the committee, and also to Miss 
Roberts and others, who made the designs for the pro- 
grammes. 



About midnight on Hallow E'en the senior corridor was 
the scene of a ghostly visitation. Before the eyes of the as- 
tonished and bewildered Seniors there appeared the silent 
spirits of friends of younger days in the form of the king 
of beasts and all his fabled subjects. Prominent among 
these were the wary fox, the agile grasshopper and the pro- 
vident ant. The difference between these last two were 
clearly pointed out by the ghost of the Old ^Esop himself,, 
who came as their interpreter. As a delicate illustration of 
the ant's kind aid to his more flighty friend, some thirty- 
four ' grasshoppers ' were presented with as many parcels 
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of sweets. May the " ants" and the '^grasshoppers" always 
prove friends and may the latter never forget the kindness 
of their busy comra.des ! 



To most of our students the '' Simmons Loan Collection" 
is little more than a name, and , Room 38 is a sealed 
mystery. It is to be regretted that so interesting and val- 
uable a collection is not more accessible to the students and 
their friends. If the key were to be left in the messenger 
room, or in some place known to all, the collection would 
much better serve its purpose of entertainment and instruc- 
tion. Twenty-eight years ago Dr. D. B. Simmons went to 
Japan to practice his profession. At first the people were 
prejudiced against him, but after an epidemic of cholera 
had broken out, his skill was recognized and the order of 
the Rising Sun was conferred upon him by the Emperor. 
It was daring Dr. Simmons' s residence in Japan that this 
collection was made. 

The cases in Room 38 are filled to overflowing with porce- 
lains, bronzes, lacquer ware and many miscellaneous arti- 
cles. Unfortunately these articles are so crowded that it is 
diflScult to see them all, and the effect of many of them is 
destroyed by the proximity of the others. 

Among the porcelains. No. 2 is a pair of Ota vases. They 
show the boldness of design of the Japanese artists, and at 
the same time their delicacy of handling. The vases have 
flat designs of flowers painted conventionally and over 
these a large leaf is thrown in relief, without regard to the 
shape of the vases. These leaves are very realistic and give 
individuality to the design. One vase has a flower stalk, 
showing the stamens, the petals having fallen off, and the 
other has a kingfisher in high relief. 
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No. 1 is a pair of large Satsama vases, valued at five hun- 
dred dollars. The ornamentation consists of religious sub- 
jects, which curiously enough are half Japanese and half 
Chinese. They exhibit great variety and richness of color- 
ing, which is at the same time subdued and harmonious. 

A tete-d-tete set in delicate green jade is worthy of notice. 

There are a few fine pieces of cloisonne. No. 6 is a pair 
of vases with chrysanthemums and birds on a blue ground. 
The border around these designs is of darker colors, show- 
ing a complicated conventional pattern with the chrysan- 
themum taken as a unit. It is interesting to know that 
these brightly colored, intensely ornamented vases are not 
used for general house ornaments in Japan, but are con- 
fined to the ladies' boudoir. 

No. 2, a lacquered egg, is curious as it is a real egg-shell 
lined with lacquer and decorated on the outside with a deli- 
cate fern design in gold. No. 4 is a small lacquered stand 
with some tiny and exquisitely carved silver and bronze 
cranes upon it. 

The beggar priest with his bowl is valued for the dark 
green enamel around the base. This peculiar color is very 
rare. 

A noble lady's letter-box, No. 8, bears a strong resem- 
blance in shape to one of our botany cans. It is of wood, 
covered with silk and bound with silver. 

The tables in the room are of Chinese workmanship. 
These are but a few of the many interesting articles which 
are worthy of our careful attention and study. 



COLT^KGE NOTES, 

Dr. Beard, of New York, conducted morning chapel ser- 
vices, October 9. 
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The Mineralogy Class, accompanied by Professor Dwight, 
visited the Sylvan Lake iron mines, Saturday, October 15. 
Pine weather, a merry party, the favorable condition of the 
mine, and the charming hospitality extended by friends to 
the party on the way back to College, combined to make 
the day a most perfect one. 

Class in history* 

Professor. — "What are constitutional changes, Miss 
Blank f 

Miss Blank-(hesitatingly) " Why-er "-(suddenly bright- 
ening) — " Why, constitutional changes are clfanges in the 
constitution, of course." 

President and Mrs. Taylor gave a reception on Saturday 
evening, October 22, in honor of Mrs. Robinson, the wife 
of President Robinson of Brown University. 

Dr. Aubrey, of London, England, preached on Sunday 
morning, October 16. 

'*T. andM." held its first meeting, Saturday evening, 
October 22. 

The Conservatory presents a very fine appearance now 
both without and within. Among the recent gifts are three 
beautiful trees, a lemon tree, given by Mr. Tittamer, of 
Poughkeepsie, a banana tree by Mr. Beard, of South Nor- 
walk, Corin., and a date-palm tree by Mr. Velie, of Dutchess 
County. 

The annual reunion of the Western New York Alumnae 
Association was held on Saturday, October 8, at the New 
Osbum House, Rochester, N. Y, 
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Quite a large number of teachers and students attended 
the reading given by Mr. Charles Dickens in Poughkeep- 
sie, Friday evening, October 28. 

Miss Hubbard gave a most delightful organ recital in 
the Chapel on the evening of October 23. 

The "Exoteric" Society held its first meeting, October 22. 
A short farce, entitled "The Burglar" was very well pre- 
sented, and refreshments were served later in the evening. 

Professor Mitchell attended the fifteenth Annual Con- 
ference of '*The Woman's Congress" held in New York, 
October 26, 27 and 28. Professor Mitchell was one of the 
charter members of the Congress and was its second Presi- 
dent, serving in that capacity for two years and presiding 
at the third and fourth Congresses. 

The Vassar alumnae of Chicago and the North-west held 
their annual meeting at the Palmer House in Chicago 
November 5. 

Vassar is well represented in the corps of workers now 
engaged on the forthcoming Imperial Dictionary by Miss 
M. L. Avery of '07, Miss E. M. Wiley formerly a teacher 
in the School of Music, and Miss Mary Dame who formerly 
held the oflSce of President's Secretary in the College. Miss 
Dame, a niece of Professor Mitchell, is also engaged in the 
same work. 

Morning services in the Chapel were conducted October 
30, by Dr. A. J. W. Behrends of Brooklyn, 
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The Vassar alumnae of Detroit gave a reception Nov. 7, 
in honor of President Taylor, at Miss Liggett's Detroit 
Home and Day School, Detroit, Mich. 



PBKSONAL.S. 



[Any communications concerning former students will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the Personal EJditor.J 

'67. 

Miss M. L. Avery, formerly of the English Department 
of the College, is engaged in work on the new Imperial 
Dictionary which is to be published by the Century Com- 
pany. 

'76 

Married, at Salem, Mass., October 12, Miss Jeannie C. 
Price to Mr. Fred L. Smith, of Para, Brazil. 

'80. 

Miss Lucy Tappan is teaching in Miss Master's school at 
Dobb's Ferry, N. Y. 

Married, at Cambridge, Mass., October 5, Miss Blanche 
Wentworth to Dr. William B. Hull, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dr. and Mrs. Wentworth, expect to make their home in 
Poughkeepsie. 

Bom, at Ijansing, Mich., July 16, a son to Mrs. Mary 
Woodward-Barnes. 

'82. 

Lieut, and Mrs. Stottler, (nee Miss Helen Warren) are 
living at Ft. Crawford, Uncompahgre, Col. 
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Dr, Simmons who gave the Japanese Collection to Vas- 
sar has returned to Japan. In a letter recently received 
by a Poughkeepsie friend, Dr. Simmons, speaking of 
Madame la Comtesse Cyama, formerly Miss Stematz Yam- 
akawa, says: '* I attended one of the grand balls of the 
Comtesse Cyama. She is the leader of fashion and of so- 
ciety. She spoke to me very warmly of her Vassar life, 
and made many inquiries about the College. When I see 
her on my return to the Capital, I shall tell her the sub- 
stance of your letter about the prospects of the College, and 
I am sure that she will be pleased." 

'83. 

Boni, at Detroit, Mich., August 31, a son to Mrs. Esther 
Cutler-Bagley. 

'84. 

Married, at Boston, Mass., November 16, Miss Ida Cash- 
ing to Mr. William Lyman Underwood. 

'85. 

Miss Loom is, formerly of the English Department of the 
College, is spending the winter in New York City. 

Married, at Groton, N, Y., October 24, Miss Mary Smi- 
ley to Mr. Charles 'O. Rhodes. 

'86. 

Miss Ida Chase is teaching in Miss E. E. Kenyon's school 
at Plainfield, N. J. 

Married, at Painted Post, N. Y., October 29, Miss Ada 
Fox to Mr. Walter Howard Freeman. Mr. and Mrs. Free- 
man are living at St. Ignace, Mich. 
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Miss Margeret Sherwood is attending lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich. 

Miss Wickham has given up part of her work in the 
Cascadilla School, in order to direct the studies of the 
daughter of the Hon. Andrew D. White, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

'87. 

Miss Halleck is assistant Lady Principal of the Woman's 
College, at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Miss Pratt is visiting in St. Paul, Minn. 



Married, October 18, at Fairport, N. Y., Miss Gertrude 
DeLand, formerly of '85, to Mr. James Taylor Dickinson. 

Misses Annie and Susie Orton, former students of the 
College, left Poughkeepsie, November 3, for Pasadena, 
Cal., where they will spend the winter. 

Miss Corser, a former student of the College, will spend 
the winter in Carlsruhe, Germany. 

The following named alumnse and former students have 
visited the College during the past month : Miss Lizzie 
Adams,' 86 ; Miss Laura C. Sheldon, '87 ; Miss Marguerite 
Sweet, '87 ; Miss Clara Foster, formerly of '89 ; Miss Alice 
Wellman, '85, of the School of Music; Miss Mary Lester, 
'87, of the School of Art ; Miss Lettie Low of the School of 
Music, and Miss Je^ie Cone. 
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AJjJJMSm GORRESPOI^DENCE. 

November, 1, 1887. 
Dear Miscellany: — 

Your October number warned me that another 
school year was fairly under way. To many of us, 
both undergraduate and alumna, the school and college 
year is the true base of our calendar, and means a turning 
from our few months' floating with the tide, to a decided 
pull up stream. Then we begin to look with renewed 
interest at our fellow craft, and note their place, change and 
movements. As workers at one time, if not now in the 
same line, the New York alumnae whose interests my let- 
ter is supposed to chronicle, find any news of their mem- 
bers or other alumnae most acceptable, and I have no 
doubt that the department of personals is the first one to 
which they turn on taking up the Miscellany. That de- 
partment was so full and so interesting in the October num- 
ber that I fear I can add nothing to its items. In fact those 
of us who come back to New York to set house or school 
in running order, to take up our works of charity or study, 
to answer the calls of society or business, find ourselves so 
busy just at first, that we learn little of each other until 
more leisure comes, — and some of us are tempted to cry 
Oh, that leisure, like a vegetable had " a season," when it 
might be expected ! 

The first meeting of this fall, when 1 shall hope to 
see a large number of our alumnae, is to be held at Miss 
Annie Brown's November 19. Mrs. Prances Fisher-Wood 
will read a paper at that time before the New York branch 
of the Association of College Alumnae on one phase of the 
subject of philanthropy. Mrs. Wood presented before the 
fifteenth annual convention of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women, held last week in New York, by far 
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the most brilliant paper of the convention. The subject was 
" Scientific Charity ", and she was persuaded to re-read it 
at a meeting of Sorosis later in the week. The secretary 
of the A. A. W. for the past four years has been Miss 
Ella Lapham, '76, of Buffalo, to whose skilful and untiring 
labors the Association owes more than to almost any other 
aid. Miss Lapham resigned this year, as the demands upon 
her time made by the lectures and classes in literature 
which she conducts, seemed to require. 

Among the other oflBcers of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women, of which I havfe been speaking under 
its initials, I find the name of Prof. Mitchell as Vice-Presi- 
dent ; while Mrs. Champney is chairman of the literature 
committee of Sorosis, and Dr. Lozier is at the head of the 
science committee. ▲ 

I hear that among the papers read before the Association 
of College Alumn8e,at Northampton, last month, were those 
of Miss Avery '68, Miss Howe '82, and of Miss Abby Good- 
win and Miss Clara Hiscock, also from Vassar. Miss Avery 
is at work in New York upon the new dictionary to be pub- 
lished by the Century Co., as are Miss Mary Dame and Miss 
Maria Dame. Miss Hiscock assists Miss Brown, '78 in the 
English department of the Brearly School. 

The notice of Miss Haskells' marriage in the, October 
Miscellany can be supplemented by the fact that the wed- 
ding tour is made in Europe. I am sure the good wishes of 
the alumnaB will follow Mrs. Porter through Europe and 
through life. We also join the Miscellany in congratula- 
tions to Prof. Braislin, while we regret the loss she will be 
to the College. Her successor, Miss Ely, '68 is most admir- 
ably fitted to fill the vacancy, but the New York alamnsB 
will miss her active direction of many of their interests. 

Mary W. Clarke, '78. 
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EXCHANGE NOTES. 

The literary and executive ability of American students 
is shown to great advantage in the publications of our col- 
leges and schools. The custom of exchanging with one 
another is an excellent one and through it we are able to 
keep up an intercourse which is very pleasant and ought to 
be profitable. The only difficulty in the matter is that each 
cannot carry on this correspondence with all the other in- 
stitutions. As editors of the Miscellany we are constantly 
receiving new publications and requests to exchange, which 
the length of our present exchange list compels us to refuse 
to do, although we always regret that this is so. 

The Nassau Literary Jtfa^^a^tTie, published by the Sen- 
iors of Princeton college, is a credit to the college which it 
represents. Its articles testify to great and varied talent 
among the contributors, and its pages have a classic air 
which many college papers do not posses. The October 
number contains the MacLean Prize Oration which is an 
able discourse on the "Rise and Influence of Stoicism." 
Stoicism is set forth in its noblest aspect and the course of 
its influence is traced in a way which shows that the subject 
has been thought upon deeply. The element of wit is intro- 
duced into this number by a "A Fortunate Misfortune" 
which is full of good-humored, refreshing fun. 

The Century informs its readers that the magazine begins 
its thirty-fifth volume and eighteenth year with the No- 
vember number. Its present character makes it easy to 
believe that the spirit behind it has always been alive and 
earnest. Certainly no magazine is so widely read or so 
universally valued and enjoyed as the Century. It owes 
its increasing success, largely, to the purpose which Dr. 
Holland had in assuming its direction. The November 
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number o^n% with *'The Home and the Haunts of Wash- 
ington/* preceded by a rather unsatisfactory portrait of 
Washington, but itself exquisitely illustrated and written 
in a very entertaining manner. A story by George W. 
Cable, entitled, "Au Large," is begun. So many unique 
I)ersons have already been introduced that the stpry seems 
only a devise for binding together a number of character 
sketches. The pathetic element is very strong. It is not 
thrust into one's notice, but its presence is felt in almost 
every page. " Grant's Last Campaign '■ is the title of the 
war article. The War Series has now become a Battle 
Series, and is to be kept up, at intervals, by short articles 
on picturesque phases of war. Every article in this copy 
of the magazine, deserves special notice, but we must con- 
tent ourselves with a mere mention of the paper on college 
composites — and the account of the talent and success of 
Augustus Saint Gaudeus. The illustration of " The Gray- 
sons" will secure for it many readers. 

The Tech like a good many papers of its standing, is 
very much occupied with ball games and other matters, not 
wholly intellectual and without general interest, but it 
never fails to publish one or two articles of real worth. "A 
Tale of Ancient Rome" gives us a vivid picture of the 
brutal tastes of the early Roman Empire. Though the sub- 
ject is so horrible, one cannot fail to admire the capability 
of grasping and depicting that very horror, which the write 
has shown. 

The Tale Literary Magazine for October contains the 
following poem, which is noticeable for its simplicity of 
thought and expression and the euphony of its language : 

TWO PICTURES. 
A faint, gray twilight bursting out of darkness, 
A dimming, paling of Heaven's watch-fires bright, 
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Dank, vaporous mists o*er vale and lowland rolling, 
Mountains and hills in forest vesture dight, 

One burst of song from thousand throats outpouring 
A lay of greeting to the nascent light, 

Phoebus loud knocking at the Eastern portal- 
Gone is the night ! 

A flood of crimson glory fast receding 

In splendor from a distant Western shore, 
A peaceful hush o'er Nature's fair face stealing. 

Grim Darkness stalking through some phantom door, 
Pale Luna's silver face high in the heavens, 

Each flitting moment goldening more and more, 
The countless hosts of Heaven their watch-fires lighting — 

The day is o'er ! — Samuel N, Pond. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



The poems of Fanny Raymond Ritter, that have been 
published from time to time in English and American 
periodicals, have received much attention and the admira- 
tion due to them. And so all will gladly welcome her 
^' Songs and Ballads,^ ^ published by F. W. Chris tern, 
which contains the poems that have already appeared and 
also others now given to the public for the first time. This 
daintily bound volume contains suggestions of the poetic 
vision and fancy of a rare mind. There we see a love of 
Nature and a deep insight into her mysteries, a lofty ap- 
preciation of the grandeur of a noble soul, and a sympathy 
with the deepest feelings of the human heart, whether they 
be of sorrow or of joy. The sonnet to Beethoven is perhaps 
the strongest one, while the one to Schubert shows the 
writer's comprehension not only of music but of the soul 
which must find its life in music. "Beside the Bier," a 
translation of a Galacian song, suggests but one comment 
— it is complete. The *' Dream of the Vale" is exquisite. 
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The language of the " Nightingale and Crow " is peculiarly 
beautiful. In short, each poem has its own individual 
beadty. 

This book is for sale by J. P. Ambler, 7 and 9 Market 
street, Poughkeepsie. 

H. S. Wiltsie, the Poughkeepsie Bookseller, always has 
a complete stock of standard books. He is very pains- 
taking in his selections and careful to keep pace with the 
new publications of real worth. The following named 
books may be had at his shop, 322 Main street : 

^' English History P From Contempory Writers. This 
work is published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, in open print, 
on good paper and with neat covers. The volumes are of a 
convenient size for use. The extracts which W, J. Ashley 
and W. H. Hutton have thus arranged are from Froissart, 
Knighton, Adam of Marsh, Robert of Avesbury and other 
historians. By means of such a collection, we look at his- 
tory from a somewhat unaccustomed standpoint and our in- 
terest is awakened afresh. The two volumes which have 
appeared are '* Edward III and His Wars" and '*The Mis- 
rale of Henry III." These are to be followed by five other 
volumes. Th,e illustrations of this work are an attractive 
feature. 

The same publishers have also recently brought out a col- 
lection of " Tales from Irving ^'^ which is presented in a very 
novel and attractive form. The selections are from *'The 
Sketch Book," " Tales of a Traveller," ''Wol fort's Roost" 
and *' Bracebridge Hall." The purpose of this grouping is to 
call attention to Irving's most characteristic contributions 
to Romance. It is a pleasure to see familiar pages presented 
in such an attractive form, with such artistic bindings and 
exquisite illustrations. 
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'* A Vacation in a Buggy ^^^ by Maria Louise Pool, is a 
pretty, though carelessly written description of the charm- 
ing scenery of Massachusetts. The writer gives a vivid ac- 
count of a drive which she took, in company with a friend, 
from Catskill to Franklin. One is shown attractive glimpses 
of the picturesque beauty of the landscape, and occasionally 
the writer pauses to make some comment interesting from 
an historical point of view. There are touches of humor 
all through the book, which come at such unexpected times 
that the effect is irresistable. Incidently, ideas are express- 
ed in a very telling way, as when the Shaker women are 
described as " the placid-faced women who look as if they 
had never had a past, and only knew a mild peace in the 
present, without any expectation for the future," and when 
a certain man is spoken of as " worthy to fall in love." 

'* The Good Tilings of Life,'' is the bright, pretty, title 
of a beautiful book published by Frederick A. Stokes. Life 
is almost universally considered the wittiest periodical we 
have, and so a selection and arrangement of its choicest 
bits of humor would be acceptable, even in a more humble 
form. But this volume is beautifully bound and illustrated, 
and is sure to become a great favorite with those who like 
dainty books. 
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THE MERITS OP MRS. E WING'S STORIES. 



The road to fame is always open to the successful writer 
of stories ; and if truth, love, beauty, sweetness and light 
give a name to live, surely more than a passing reputation 
may be claimed for those of Mrs. Ewing ; for the qualities 
which endear Hans Christian Anderson's stories to human 
hearts, are equally strong and vital in the works of Mrs. 
Ewing. 

It is an interesting but severe test of the effect of any 
author's writings to take them up when the mind has be- 
come dulled by care and Routine, when a work-a-day world 
is claiming the best of one's thought, and yet has narrowed 
it down to its smallest circle, Atisuch a time, apply the 
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touch of Nature through "Jackanapes," or "LobLie-by- 
the-Pire," and, as if by magic, one is restored to a feeling 
of kinship with the wide world. 

One word, sympathy, seems to me to express wherein the 
hidden power lies. The author's sympathy with human 
nature, with animals, with flowers, is conveyed in language 
which is in harmony with the thought. So perfect is the 
medium that the reader's sympathy responds to every 
touch. 

The style of Mrs. E wing's writings is direct and forcible, 
yet smooth ; her language is spontaneous but not crude. 
Upon principle, the author never uses two words where one 
will do. A Saxon vocabulary with a happy sprinkling of 
Irish and Scotch dialects imparts a delightful vigor to the 
style ; the transitions of thought are easy and are based on 
the natural associations of the mind. Nothing jars in 
sense or sound. There is nothing to detract from the enjoy- 
ment of humor and pathos which are almost, if not quite, 
equal to Thackeray's. 

''Jackanapes" and the "Story of a Short Life" show 
Mrs. Ewing's ability to render a story artistic as a whole. 
Ruskin's laws of Principality, Repetition, Continuity, Con- 
trast, Harmony, which she applied to her literary work, 
are perhaps most successfully worked out in these two 
child biographies ; though some of the shorter stories, es- 
pecially "Dandelion Clocks" and "The Blind Man and 
the Talking Dog", have almost equal beauty of complete- 
ness. In these last, the artistic effect is produced by mar- 
velously few strokes, but, as in a rapid pen-sketch from a 
master hand, the thought is conveyed with the greater 
force. 

Mrs. Ewing's delineation of childhood is a very interest- 
ing study. She has drawn in clear lines the natural devel- 
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opment of a child's mind, and has shown how a child solves 
for himself the problems of life as they come to him. 
The unconscious influence of children upon their elders is 
brought out rather than that of the elders over the chil- 
dren. It is probable that these two features render the sto- 
ries more instructive to children of an older growth than 
to those for whom they were written. 

But to children of all ages Mrs. Ewing teaches the power 
of kindness, the value of courage and a loyal heart, and 
the imi)ortance of the motive which lies behind action. 
And through all, like a silver thread, runs the belief that 
" there is some good in every one and some happiness to 
be found everywhere." 

Adelaide Underbill, '88. 



THROUGH THE FRENCH QUARTER WITH GEORGE 

W. CABLE. 



To a lover of George W. Cable's novels, nothing is more in- 
teresting than a morning ramble through the French quar- 
ter of New Orleans. With a few facts and an imagination 
that will overlook little discrepancies of detail, one can find 
many, if not all, of the scenes of his favorite novel. Rue 
Roy ale, or as it has been prosaically renamed for the Eng- 
lish residents of New Orleans^ Royal street, is full of sug- 
gestive houses. 

At No. 2^3 lived Madame Delphine. It still stands, the 
same "small, low, brick house of a story and a half " that 
Mr. Cable describes. The red tiles are still there, but 
the roof has lost most of its gay covering of weeds, and 
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shows here and there a new red tile among the crnmbled 
old ones of half a century ago. But one looks in vain for 
the garden gate with its rusted bolt so easily slipped by 
Capitaine Le Maitre's eager fingers. It is gone and has 
been these many long years ; gone like the troublous times 
that called forth the story. In its place and in that of 
the old garden, stands a cheerful new building. 

The old dance-hall where the famous quadroon balls were 
given still stands. It is the pink building on Orleans street, 
where the quadroon women now pass in and out, not in gay 
ball-room dresses, but in the sombre garb of Sisters of 
Charity. The sixty years since the ' 20's have changed the 
gay ball-room into a convent. Had it been there in Madame 
Delphine's day, we should never have been so charmed with 
Mr. Cable's story. Olive would have been a Sister of Charity 
and the Vignevielle Bank on Rue Toulouse would never 
have been opened. Following Royal street, the pink house 
set cat-a-corner on Royal and St. Peter is "'Sieur George's' " 
and not far away on a little cross-street is a dilapidated 
building which is unmistakably Mademoiselle John's. 

On Royal street, near Orleans, is an interesting second- 
hand book-store, full of quaint old French and Spanish 
books. This must have been where Joseph Frowenfeld spent 
the most of his few leisure hours ; here his tired blue eyes 
found many a respite after his last x^rescription was filled. 
We look in vain for his little narrow shop on Rue Royale 
and imagine it standing but a stone's throw from this wealth 
of old books. 

Madame Pontalba and the gay host of her handsome 
Creole friends have all passed away. The huge red build- 
ings on Jackson Square call her to mind, and are still known 
as the Pontalba buildings. The old Place d' Armes where 
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Honor6 Grandissime entered the city riding side by side 
with the Yankee Governor is now Congo Square. Behind 
it stands the Parish Prison. 

Near the Spanish Court Buildings, in which the transfers 
of Louisiana from one government to another were made, 
is a picturesque Cathedral. Good P^re Antoine is buried 
here. His palm tree is still standing. Its surroundings 
ings are not as picturesque as they might be, for the palm 
tree is the central figure in a wood yard on Orleans and 
Dauphine streets. 

Pere Jerome's church, or rather the one we chose for the 
scene of that telling sermon preached in the opening chap- 
ter of * ' Madame Delphine" , is to be found on Baronne street. 
It was designed by a Jesuit priest and is built in the Mores- 
que style. The interior is beautiful ; in a corner under the 
dome, softened by the light of the stained windows, we see 
a marble statue of the Virgin Mary. It was made for the 
Royal Chapel in the Tuileries and was afterwards bought 
for the church in which it now stands. 

Tlie French Market, that gay picture-gallery, is the 
crowning glory of all. There we found Clemence, Raoul 
Innerarity, Ristofalo, Honore Grandissime, f. m. c, with 
his many Creole cousins. We see the dainty features of 
Aurore Nancanou in a sweet little Creole who is bargaining 
for a pineapple with a smiling Italian. As we try to get a 
closer look at her face, she is lost in the crowd as quickly 
as the real Aurore would have been. We follow and try 
to find No. 19 Bienville, but finally give up the search and 
end our visit to the French quarter with a prosy ride home 
in the street-car, in a gay discussion as to whether the 
gray-haired gentleman opposite is Doctor Sevier. 

Elizabeth H. Griggs, '89. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes says that *' talent is a very com- 
mon family trait", yet it is not often that a remarkable tal- 
ent is possessed by many in the same family ; but as insan- 
ity occasionally seems to run through several generations, 
so also does talent. 

Some fifty years ago such a family lived in a humble 
home in Bordeaux. The father was Raymond Bon- 
heur, a portrait and landscape painter of some note, and 
his household consisted of four children, the eldest of 
whom was Rosa. It was an artist family and an ideal 
artist's home. The father was the able and enthusiastic 
instructor, his sons and daughters the quick learners. All 
had the same object in life— the attainment of success in 
painting. 

From that miniature school, four noted artists have been 
graduated ; the most famous is Rosa Bonheur, who sur- 
passes even her master. This home life furnished the at- 
mosiiheric conditions favorable to the fostering of her ar- 
tistic talent, a talent which in its in fancy admired the 
rude sign of an inn, so developed that now it commands the 
admiration of the world. 

The department of painting in which Rosa Bonheur ex- 
cels is animal painting. "The father worshipped light, 
not as a fluid, but as a real being that spreads over nature, 
life and color." His daughter loves animals, not as mere 
dumb brutes, but as beings endowed with a certain degree 
of intelligence and with human resemblances. She is not 
actuated by the love of science which causes men to count 
the feathers of a bird and the fins of a fish ; her motive is 
the desire to use her talent to render in color the beauty 
and emotions of her dumb friends. 
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Hers was an unpretentious beginning, her first painting 
being the picture of two rabbits, exhibited in 1840. Since 
that time she has gradually increased her power until now 
she portrays as no other artist can the most difficult of 
animals — the horse. Her most skilful work in horses is 
her painting entitled *'The Horse Fair". She owes the suc- 
cess of this picture to her constant study of living subjects. 
She spent much time in visiting fairs and stables, and she 
surrounded herself with horses in order that she might be 
able to study them under all conditions. This painting and 
her picture "Plowing in Nivemais", which was suggested 
by the descriptions of a plowman in George Sands' novel- 
ette, " La Mare an Didble ", have placed her among the 
greatest of living artists. 

In personal appearance Rosa Bonheur is not prepossess- 
ing. The tall, plain girl of her father's house has become 
a strong, masculine woman. The short gray hair, the broad 
brow, the stern expression, and the masculine dress tend to 
give this impression. About her neck hangs the Leopold 
Cross of Honor, awarded her by the King of Belgium, and 
in her button-hole is fastened the red ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor, which she values the most highly of all her 
badges. These ornaments indicate the feelings of the world 
toward the greatest of woman artists. 

She lives quietly in her beautiful home at By in the 
Poatainebleau Forest. With herdwell her living models. 
She does not court popularity, for she believes that every- 
one must be rewarded according to his works. She is veri- 
fying the saying of Goethe that ''a talent is perfected in 
solitude." 

LiDA S. King, '90. 
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SABINA ZEMBRA. 



All the women Black intends us to like in his books are 
artists by nature. Delicate " Coquette " forgets cold and 
fright as the lightning breaks the dense blackness of the 
night, showing the rain beating furiously on the rough 
Scotch coast. *'The Beautiful Wretch". tramps over the 
wide moors until she knows every dull or gay patch of color, 
every sombre or resplendent mingling of earth and sky. In 
all of Black's heroines there is the same background of 
character, love of beauty, sympathy, womanliness ; his poor 
women are never tawdry, his rich ones never striking. 
Taking into account Sabina's character alone. Black has 
done well in this novel. 

The woman we know before her marriage is healthy in 
body, mind and soul. To natural beauty is added the 
charm and grace of perfect physical development. She 
has common sense and business ability, two qualities 
which often result in shrewdness, but which in Sabiria 
Zembra's nature are tempered by refinement and sympathy. 
Her soul has learned that first lesson which involves all 
succeeding ones, — the lesson of living for others. 

Marriage, which according to its kind causes various 
changes in those who enter into it, is an important factor 
in Sabina Zembra's life. As the world goes, did she 
renounce the highest when she married that each of two 
lives might be made more useful to a larger number ? Until 
men and women, good or bad, learn that there is only one 
true reason for marriage, — which in itself makes marriage, 
— that tie will go on turning into curse as often as it turns 
into blessing. The one excuse for this woman is that her 
life had been impersonal, with little thought of its own 
chances and emotions. 
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Surely Sabina Zembra is punished for all her sin. A 
husband who is first careless, then brutish, is a cross be- 
neath which even the strongest fall. Motherhood by its 
very sweetness makes the flesh more sensitive to the gall- 
ing sting. Sabina Zembra bears her punishment nobly ; the 
woman who is almost constantly brave, even when disgrace 
and death close dark around her, has touched the infinite. 

To me the strongest part of Black's work lies here. Out 
of the " Valley of the Shadow " comes the brightness of 
life. Sabina's vitality, which had been dimmed but not 
extinguished, rises stronger, because purer. Sabina Zem- 
bra, the eager-eyed girl, Sabina Foster, the woman in stern 
battle with affliction lead to Sabina Lindsay, the teacher 
of others through her own knowledge, human, bright, the 
perfect woman. Mary D. Anderson, '90. 
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When it was determined that the fourth International 
Conference of the Red Cross of Geneva should be held in 
September of the present year at Carlsruhe, the beautiful 
capital city of Baden, the governments of all the civilized 
nations upon the globe were notified of the decision and re- 
quested to select a suitable number of persons to appear as 
their representatives upon this occasion. Our government 
accordingly appointed as delegates, Miss Clara Barton, 
President of the American Association of the Red Cross, 
and Dr. J. B. Hubbell, Secretary and General Field Agent 
of the Association. 

The National or "Central" Committee then appointed 
as special delegates Dr. Thos. W. Evans of Paris, the Hon. 
Theo. Kriiger of Strasburg, American Vice-Consul at Kehl, 
and your humble servant, the writer. 

The two or three days which intervened between our ar- 
rival in Germany and the opening of the conference we 
spent in the war-battered but fine old city of Strasburg. 
Here we were joined by Vice-Consul Kriiger. Dr. Evans 
being in attendance upon the Crown Prince at San Reno, 
did not reach us until after our arrival in Carlsruhe. 

Strasburg was rich in reminiscences of the war. Mias 
Barton showed us the places along the river embank- 
ments whence the poor wretches, all covered with rag- 
ged and festering wounds, crawled out after the terrible 
siege was over to be cared for and succored by her, and ex- 
plained to us more fully how she and the Grand Duchess 
of Baden so successfully labored to bring these shattered 
victims of the war back to health and then to their old 
places of usefulness and independence. It was a glorious 
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work and the wonderful love which the Germans entertain 
for both these women is well earned. 

Her Royal Highness, Louise, Princess of Prussia by- 
birth, Grand Duchess of Baden by marriage, is the only 
daughter of the Emperor of Germany. She is said to be 
the most gifted of the Imperial family. Probably no wo- 
man in Europe exerts a more far-reaching and powerful 
influence than she, and happily this influence is all for 
good. Beside sustaining a most brilliant court both at 
Carlsruhe and Baden-Baden she founds and endows hos- 
pitals, schools and asylums, encourages art and science and 
is deeply concerned in all affairs of state, not only in her 
own beautiful realm of Baden, but in all her father's em- 
pire. Her advice is constantly sought by the Emperor and 
Empress, and is always characterized by moderation and 
good sense. She is the busiest of women, every hour of the 
day is arranged for beforehand and heralded by her cham- 
berlain. She is constantly meeting appointments within 
her castle or speeding in all haste to private or public gath- 
erings where her presence is considered indispensable. 

During the terrible Franco-German war she turned her 
numerous palaces into hospitals, called our own glorious 
country woman, Clara Barton, lo her side, and together 
tlpy^bored to relieve the suffering which the war occa- 
sioned*/ What wonder that a friendship, which time only 
serves to strengthen, should have sprung up between these 
two noble women ? It was here that the Grand Duchess saw 
the enormous advantages which were held by those who 
worked under the treaty of the Red Cross of Geneva and 
since that time she has been one of its most ardent suppor- 
ters. 

In person the Grand Duchess is a fine, imperial looking 
woman with a face and form of the distinctively American 
type. She is said to resemble her grandmother, the noble 
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and high-minded Queen, Louise of Prussia, renowned as 
the most beautiful woman of her day. 

The International Conference of the Red Cross of Gteneva 
opened in the State-house of Carlsruhe on the twenty-sec- 
ond day of September. The gentlemen were all ordered 
to appear in full dress, wearing their decorations. As 
Miss Barton and I were the only ladies who were delegates 
and consequently the only ladies permitted to appear on 
the floor of the house, we were left to our own discretion 
in the matter of dress. Miss Barton, of course, was exi)ected 
to wear her many and beautiful decorations. 

The delegates were from all parts of the civUized world 
and consisted of nobles, great military men, high govern- 
ment oflScials and distinguished physicians, in about equal 
proportions. Seldom has it been the lot of any one to look 
upon an assemblage of persons at once so widely represen- 
tative and so illustrious. The galleries were thronged with 
spectators, while from the Royal box looked down the 
Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Baden and many mem- 
bers of their court. Short addresses of welcome were made 
by Count Otto von Stolberg, Staatsminister Turban and 
others, and the order of business for the succeeding days of 
the Conference was arranged. This was to consist of two 
distinct parts, i. e., of a social and a very hard working 
part. 

On the evening of the twenty-second, Staatsminister Tur- 
ban gave a reception, a most dazzling affair to the unaccus- 
tomed eyes of an American. The most marked feature was, 
of course, the brilliant appearance of the gentlemen, many 
of whom were in full military dress, and all fairly ablaze 
with honorary or titular decorations of all sizes and forms, 
from the small, but much prized iron cross of the Emperor 
to great crosses and stars scintillating with many gems 
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and tied with representative colors. The ladies, fewer in 
number than the gentlemen, were in splendid attire. 

While waiting to be introduced to the Grand Duchess, I 
found myself surrounded by groups of ladies all eager to 
know about my work. There were some, however, who 
were utterly astounded when I inadvertantly mentioned 
that I was a surgeon as well as a doctor. All were much in- 
terested to know about Vassar and what the young ladies 
did there, and afterward. They were especially solicitous 
in regard to what the men could find to do in a country 
where the women did so much. 

When the moment for the introduction to the Grand 
Duchess arrived, she turned her stately head, glittering 
with a costly diadem of ancestral jewels and I found my- 
self grasping a cordially extended hand and looking into a 
pair of kindly gray eyes. After a few moments of the or- 
dinary salutations, the Grand Duchess said she would see 
me again at the close of the reception. It was at this time 
that she spoke of Clara Barton, of all she had done for her 
and been to her. 

The greatest social event of all was on the evening of the 
last day of the Conference when their Royal Highnesses 
gave a reception, musicale and banquet all in one. There 
were many introductions as before and little good-bye chats 
with those whom we had come to know. The occasion was 
inspiring. All were in the most glorious spirits. 

As to the work, one day was given to the discussion of 
antiseptic dressings and their use upon the battle field. 
Miss Barton made a stirring address upon the necessity for 
protecting the Red Cross insignia against abuse by those 
who wish to make it an advertising medium. Her resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted ; and here let me say that 
the high esteem which was displayed in their treatment of 
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our gifted countrywoman, by these proud magnates of 
the Old World, may serve as an inspiration to every repre- 
sentative of her sex. 

The Empress of Germany gave fifteen hundred dollars, 
also three gold and nine silver medals as prizes, with the 
object of securing better and more prompt measures for the 
care of the wounded. This gift, it was decided, should be 
used in the form of prizes for the best inside arrangement 
of a transportable barrack and ambulance. 

Many questions of importance were brought forward, as 
for instance, the transportation of material in time of w^ar, 
and the best means of spreading a knowledge of the Red 
Cross and its purposes among the armies, the schools and 
humane societies. Two afternoons were given to the in 
spection of transportable hospital barracks, ambulance 
wagons and cars, and practical illustrations of the arrange- 
ment of straw couches for wounded soldiers. A display of 
various kinds of bullets, and of specimens of bone taJ^en 
from the battle field, was made. Those shot by the old 
leaden balls were shattered beyond repair, and the bullets 
themselves were reduced to ragged masses, with no sem- 
blance of their former selves. There were balls with cop- 
per jackets, horrible, poisonous things, and others with fine 
steel jackets which bore a round hole through bone with- 
out the sign of a fracture. So there may be a choice, in the 
name of decency and humanity, even in so seemingly insig- 
nificant a matter as the destruction of our fellow-beings 
upon the battle-field. 

The meetings were fully attended. The white-haired but 
erect and handsome Emperor of Brazil was present at a 
number of them. The pale face of the aged Empress of 
Germany appeared one day in the Royal Box. The Grand 
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Dachess attended every session. Miss Barton and I were 
however the only women on the floor of the hoase. 

Never was I so strongly impressed by the sense of the 
broad hamanitarian principles which control those who 
work under the Red Cross insignia as during those days. 

The Red Cross, though organized because of war, is the 
greatest of peace institutions, and the bringing together of 
such high representatives from widely separated nations 
upon such a humane mission can but have a strong in- 
fluence in promoting a feeling of kinship and friendliness 
between these nations. 

Our own government is the only one which embraces 
humane work in times of peace, in its treaty, and for this we 
must thank Miss Barton, who conceived the idea and pre- 
sented it to Congress so forcibly that its acceptance was a 
foregone conclusion. 

By and by, when wars shall have ceased to be, we hope 
that this relieving the needs of afflicted and suffering hu- 
manity in times of other great calamity will come to be the 
sole work of the Red Cross Societies. 

Lucy M. Hall, M. D. 



Since Horace Stratford has found the *' hundredth man", 
and found him, too, in circumstances which afford un- 
rivaled opportunities for the study of that interesting 
character, one may wonder why a person of so much intel- 
ligence undertook such a search, or why, having under- 
taken it, he did not sooner find the man for whom he was 
seeking. The truth is that Stratford was suffering, uncon- 
sciously, from an embarrassment of riches ^nd that his in- 
vestigation was based upon a curious misapprehension of 
human nature. The greatest rarity is not to be sought for 
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among eccentrics ; the unique and exceptional character is 
the average man. The reason lies near at hand : the aver- 
age man occupies a position analogous to that of the West 
Point cadet who graduates at the foot of his class. He is 
greeted with cheers as he steps out of the ranks to re- 
ceive his diploma, his classmates feeling^ that to maintain 
such a position, avoiding alike a rise into the insignificance 
of next-to-the-last man and a fall into the abyss of civil 
life demands a fine balance of endowment and effort. And 
when we remember that the average man must maintain a 
yet more difficult equilibrium and maintain it without the 
aid of the arbitrary lines of demarcation which warn the 
cadet of the approach of danger, it will be seen that such a 
type of character is rarer and more elusive than genius 
itself. The writer, for whom the subject has always had an 
attraction, has believed twice that the average man was dis- 
covered in the person of a worthy tradesman, but a closer 
acquaintance revealed the fact that one of these shop keep- 
ers was an unacknowledged cousin of Queen Victoria and 
the other the descendant of a long line of French marquises. 
The proof of exceptional qualities and position is not al- 
ways so striking — so objective— but it is none the less re- 
liable and quite as surely to be met with. The one item of 
unappreciated genius alone removes a large class from the 
field of investigation, and the most hopefully and symmet- 
rically commonplace character will subtly convey to you 
an assurance that, however he may appear to the world, he 
possesses, in reality, qualities of heart or mind or soul 
which mark him as exceptional among his kind. Society 
has been organized on the theory of the existence of an 
average man, biy; patient and painstaking study has so far 
revealed nothing more definite about him than that he is 
always the other fellow. We are living in a world of 
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hundredth men. And from all this it follows that it is the 
wrong ^^giftie" for which we have been importuning "the 
powers" during all these years. What we really wish is 
not to see ourselves as others see us, but that others shall 
see us as we see ourselves. 



Have we entered upon a new era in novel writing ; is the 
good old day of romance and ideal life far spent ? If so, 
then we are to close the book whose pages are replete with 
pleasant and idyllic fancies and turn to one which deals 
with life in its sternest reality. We must give up our 
favorite heroes and heroines, for the golden ^ge is past and 
we are to have no more Ivanhoes, King Arthurs or Walpur- 
gas. The author is no longer a creator but a faithful copier. 
He need not strive to give pleasant and happy coloring to 
his characters, he need only make them do and say things 
which an ordinary person might do or say under like cir- 
cumstances, and when he has let his characters tell us some 
commonplaces in a simple plot, aired his own style and 
opinions, his work is done. Is this to be the novel of the 
future ? Is style to be sacrificed to thought and is a good 
plot to be discarded because it might be impossible ? 

But the adherents of this new school cry out "In our 
days of railroads, ships, and telegraph, there can be no 
such novel as 'Ivanhoe,' no such romance as 'Idylls of 
the King.' " We grant it, and ask for no such thing, but 
we do ask for characters such as our old novelists por- 
trayed, strong, noble, and good, and even the villain we 
approve of, provided he is a thorough one aiid acts his part 
well. What we want is living characters, decided for right or 
wrong, not mere puppets, indifferent and lackadaisical, who 
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say their parts as the author bids and breathe no influence 
either for good or bad. Let us have anything but neutral- 
ity of character, which in itself can not possibly work good 
but only creates a feeling of disgust for the author. Read- 
ers take little delight in mediocre impersonations. The 
writer who desires to work an influence must present to his 
audience characters possessed of stamina, aims and pur- 
poses. 
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In the early twilight of a winter evening, a tired editor 
reclined in an easy chair before an nnpoetic register and 
fell to musing. The day just past had been literally and 
figuratively rather gray, and her feeling that she had "done 
those things which she ought not to have done" and par- 
ticularly '*had left undone those things which she ought to 
have done" found relief in the thought that vacation and 
rest were near at hand, when no bells should disturb her, 
no work oppress her. And then her thought ran on to 
some friends, formerly college girls, who for one reason or 
another had been obliged to leave early in their course, and 
she remembered how their letters were filled with longing 
to come back to the dear old College which at present did 
not quite content her. Then alumnae came to mind who 
keep year after year the memory of their college days as 
the happiest and most satisfactory part of their lives. So 
this same editor began to "tink ob her marcies", and to 
wonder why her lot was so enviable. It could not be on ac- 
count of her comparative freedom from the responsibility 
that comes in later life, for that belongs to young people 
generally. Nor could the pleasure of college friendships 
alone account for it, for friendships are also strong outside 
of college walls. Surely mere love of gaining knowledge 
could not explain it, because these envious ones are not all 
very studious. What could it be then but that she and her 
fellow-students had some definite work to do, which, if well 
done, would show some progress and be a stepping stone to 
higher things, and which could save her from the mental 
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stagnation from which so many women suffer more than 
they think. This dissatisfied mortal began to become 
thankful that, even though her work sometimes seemed 
dull or monotonous or more than she could do, she yet had 
these four years when healthf ul,vigorous work was mapped 
out for her and when she was saved for the time at least 
from those multitudinous and varied interests which, how- 
ever praiseworthy in themselves, do yet often so divide a 
woman's mental energies, that little seems to her to be ac- 
complished in any one direction, she gains little intellectu- 
al refreshment or stimulus, and her mind seems starved 
in the midst of plenty. The outcome of the editor's medi- 
tation was the conclusion that while few women who have 
had a taste of college life are ever satisfied thereafter with 
intellectual idleness, many suffer greatly either con- 
sciously or unconsciously for lack of the regular mental 
exercise which comes in college life, and that for this rea- 
son they value that life so highly. 



A little boy on being reproved by his mother for 
''going crying along the street" indignantly replied, "I 
didn't go crying along ; I went fretting along." His reply 
is painfully suggestive of the manner in which we go upon 
our daily walks. How discouraging it is to meet a person 
who is wilfully blind to the bright side of life, and, bearing 
the stamp of fretfulness and discontent upon his face, 
responds to one's greeting only with some idle murmur of 
dissatisfaction. No one of us spends his life-time wholly 
in pleasant pastures ; steep, craggy heights beckon us to 
their summits and we must climb, fall, and climb again. 
But to forget the sweet experiences and magnify the harder 
ones by brooding over them and burdening others with 
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them is to inflict unnecessary punishment upon ourselves. 
If we do not allow our dispositions to be soured by circum- 
stances, we shall find the circumstances themselves less try- 
ing. It is not well to think too much about the expression 
of one's face, but certainly it would not be amiss to mrcke 
a 8x>ecial effort to cultivate cheerfulness in manners, speech, 
and countenance. This quality is very often developed by 
the habit of enjoying the present. The evil effects of lin- 
gering in the past are too evident to require proof, but the 
vistas of the future open to us such tempting possibilities 
that it is not so easy to see the mistake of looking too far 
ahead. But wise men have proved by experience and taught 
that the present alone is ours to possess, improve,and enjoy, 
and we are safe only in accepting this truth as the guide of 
our lives. 



Emerson says that ''our chief want in life is somebody 
who will make us do what we can ; and this," he adds, "is 
the service of a friend." There is no other period in a 
lifetime when friendships are formed as they are during a 
college course ; partly because in these years we are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to impressions, good or bad, and partly also, 
through the intimate daily contact which college life pro- 
duces. And it is these friendships that do so much either 
to strengthen and elevate or to weak(in and lower us now^ 
and which will be sources of inestimable pleasure and profit, 
or of disappointment and regret in later years. We cannot 
afford to be careless about a matter of so great moment as 
that of choosing our college friends, and when we have 
once chosen, we must not forget that we are under bonds to 
fulfill the duty which Emerson suggests, of helping our 
friend to live at her best. No true friendship can be based 
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on selfish principles. The law of compensation is inexor- 
able,and we must not expect to gain unless we are willing to 
give. First of all we must learn to distinguish unmistakably 
between the genuine friendship and its shallow semblance, 
which, springing from a passing fancy, selfish in itself, and 
seeking only its own pleasure, soon consumes itself. Like 
all counterfeits this is harmful and to be avoided, for we 
may be sure that if we accept such coin it will return to us, 
sooner or later, with its falseness stamped on its tarnished 
face. Some one has described man as a worshipping animal, 
and certain it is that there is that in human nature which 
ever seeks something better than itself, which it may adore. 
It is this tendency, perhaps, that leads us to idealize those 
whom we love. To a certain extent this is all right and 
proper, but extremes in this, as in all other things, are dan- 
gerous, and we must have a care, lest being wholly blind to 
the faults of our friend, we mislead him. If it be ourduty as 
a friend to discover what his possibilities are, and then help 
him to develope them in the highest and truest sense, we 
must keep our own vision clear and strong. 



To be a brilliant conversationalist should be the aim of 
every well educated woman,for by means of no other single 
power is she able to exert so great an influence. Because 
of the very structure of society she is required to be the 
entertainer of her friends and whatever her station in life 
she contributes by her ability to talk well or poorly to the 
pleasure or positive discomfort of those about her. College 
life would seem especially adapted to the development of 
the art of the good talker, for here as in few other commu- 
nities one is thrown constantly in contact with widely dif- 
fering natures and interests ; the formal calls, the bright 
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little visits, the hours of companionship with friends are 
all conducive to an exchange of ideas. An examination 
into much of the convei-sation of our private parlors will 
however reveal the fact that it is often neither brilliant nor 
interesting. Of small talk in regard to detailsin lessons, 
and, must we admit it, criticism of each other there is 
enough, but beyond this we find only too little. '' Shop" 
talk may be interesting for the time being but it is certainly 
not elevating. The best remedy for the barrenness of our 
conversation is in keeping well informed on the questions 
of the day, a matter which is the oretically quite easy, but 
practically difficult. The desired end is however well 
worthy of earnest eflfort. 



HOME MATTERS. 

Dr. Ritter's lecture on the evening of November 11, enti- 
tled ''A Concert of Silent Music", was the first of a course 
illustrating the principal epochs in the history of music. It 
was an excellent discourse on various points connected with 
musical instruments from earliest times down to the year 
1710 and was illustrated by stereopticon views from rare 
old plates. 

The ground gone over was so extensive that some of the 
instruments received perhaps briefer mention than we de- 
sired, but the inevitable difficulties in the way of bringing 
such a subject within a reasonable compass were on the 
whole satisfactorily overcome. The lecture was the result 
of wide research and of painstaking care in the selection of 
materials and clear arrangement of facts. The avoidance 
of technical terms was noteworthy. 

The purpose of this course of lectures, as we were told in 
the introduction to the first is to give us an idea of the 
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gradual growth of musical expression from the original 
rhythmical beating of hands up to the instrument which 
gave to the world the glorious strains of Handel's ''Mes- 
siah". The students of Vassar College are to be congratu- 
lated that this interesting subject has been brought before 
them by Dr. Ritter, and we hope that it will give him as 
much pleasure to continue his lectures as it has given us to 
listen to this first ''concert of silent music ". 



On Sunday evening, November 13, the Young Women's 
Christian Association was addressed by Miss Alice B. Mer- 
riam of Boston. Her subject was " The dangers threaten- 
ening our nation, as constituting a basis for Home Mission 
Work." 

She spoke first of the extent and kind of population 
which immigration brings us. These ignorant people will 
never cease coming to our shores as long as the exiDellant 
forces of Europe and the attractive influences of America 
continue to exist. Therefore they must be educated and 
christianized. It is a question of assimilation or death. 

We see also causes for alarm in many of the evils spring- 
ing up on our own soil. The desire for political power on 
the part of any Christian sect is to be condemned, while the 
gratification of that desire to any great extent — as is the 
case in the Roman Catholic Church— becomes a serious dan- 
ger to the Government. 

The evils of the Mormon Church are recognized by every- 
one ; but few know how rapidly it is growing, both in num- 
bers and in power. We are wont to think that Utah is its 
only home, while the truth is that it has strong colonies in 
most of the western states and territories and missionaries 
working zealously in the East. But it is to be hoped that 
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the Government will not leave to Christian home mission- 
aries the task of eradicating this evil. 

The danger of intemperance is exceedingly familiar to 
us in word, but it is so much more familiar to us in deed 
that the words cannot be repeated too often. 

The increasing wealth of the country, which is mostly in 
the hands of a few rich men, and the collection of large 
masses of people into cities, are in themselves dangers and 
may also be ranked as two causes of the great evil, social- 
ism. 

Miss Merriam did not give us a feeling of hopelessness, 
but one of individual responsibility for our land. The sub- 
ject— in tei'esting in itself to every citizen — was made doubly 
so by the clearness and force with which it was treated. 



The first hall play for the year was given in the Lyceum 
on Saturday, November 19. In presenting "Pygmalion 
and Galatea", in which so many of us had seen Mary An- 
derson, it was felt that the Philalethean Society was at- 
tempting a great deal. Hence the marked success of the play 
went far beyond the expectation of all. Miss Halliday, 
who appeared for the first time on our stage, scored in the 
role of Cynisca, the greatest success of the evening. Her 
invocation to the gods was a very strong bit of acting. Miss 
Halliday' 8 voice is full and clear and her elocution far 
above that of the average amateur. We welcome her with 
great pleasure to the boards of our little theatre. Can one 
imagine a statue more beautiful, more graceful, more pure, 
more unimpassioned than the Galatea which Miss Hartwell 
presented tons? What could be more pathetic than her 
last cry '^Farewell, Pygmalion !" That sad, sweet voice 
will ring in our ears for many a long day. Miss Wooster, 
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as Pygmalion, is to be especially commended for the grace 
and ease of her love-scenes, which are too apt with us to be 
stiff and awkward. Her acting when she was inflicted with 
the curse of blindness was also very good. Miss Patterson 
is the most versatile of our actresses. We have had her as 
an old Russian inn-keeper, as a pretty frivolous girl, and 
last, as the wife of Chrysos, a vulgar, bad-t«mpered woman. 
In all she has been inimitable. The audience greeted the 
appearance of Miss Smith, as Chrysos, with enthusiasm. 
She and Miss Patterson made a worthy pair and excited 
not a little laughter. Miss Baker was a pretty, graceful 
Myrine and Miss Buttler, as Leucippe her lover, was good. 
Miss Boyden and Miss Weeks took the parts of the slaves, 
Agesimos and Mimos. 



The lot of a Freshman in any college is proverbially hard, 
and Freshman life at Vassar is, in general, no exception 
to the rule. But there is one bright spot in the existence 
of Vassar Freshmen ; and this, strange as it may seem to 
those benighted individuals who know not the ways of our 
College, comes to them through the kindness of their tra- 
ditional enemies, the Sophomores. 

On the afternoon of November 19, '90 'welcomed '91 to 
College at a five o'clock tea in Miss Goodsell's parlor. The 
Freshmen had heard vague but glowing accounts of the 
splendors they were about to witness, and were not disap- 
pointed. On entering, they admired the unusually pretty 
programmes; passing on through the quaint Japanese 
room, they entered an unknown region, which was almost 
impossible to recognize as the familiar Lecture Room. 
Pictures, curtains and rugs had wrought a complete trans- 
formation. 
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After a song of welcome from 'OO's Glee Club and a re- 
si>on8e from that of '91, Miss King extended a hearty- 
greeting to the new class, and Miss Applegate replied for 
'91. 

At the close of Miss Applegate's speech, '91 proceeded 
to heap "coals of fire" upon the devoted heads of her sis- 
ter class, in revenge for those delightfully appropriate 
Hallowe'en gifts. 

The remainder of the time was pleasantly spent at the 
dainty little tables in partaking of the fragrant "cup that 
cheers" and in listening to strains of soft music, until the 
gathering of '90's Glee Club around the piano for a ''Good 
Night " song reminded us that Chapel time was at hand, 
and we departed, wondering how we could ever have 
thought ourselves unhappy in being Freshmen. 



Our short Thanksgiving recess brought a much longed- 
for break in the routine of college work. Though we could 
not help feeling some regret to see so many of our friends 
leave, Wednesday noon, to spend Thanksgiving at hospit- 
able homes, we found rest and fun enough during the three 
days of their absence to make us well content with our 
apparently less enviable lot. 

Thanksgiving morning, at nine o'clock, we had a short 
service in Chapel appropriate to the day. Dinner was served 
at three, and accorded well with the traditions in regard to 
such matters. After dinner. President and Mrs. Taylor 
held a delightful informal reception, which we would have 
been loth to leave except for the promised music in the 
Chapel. Miss Hubbard's playing upon the organ we never 
fail to enjoy, and that alone would have satisfied us, but 
this time we had a rare treat in addition. Miss Anna Per- 
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kins of New York, who happened to be a gaest at the CJol- 
lege, sang to us and was encored again and again. An am 
ateur singer whose voice is of such wonderful range and 
sweetness, and who has also such distinctness of enuncia- 
tion and ease of manner, it is seldom one's good fortune to 
hear. Her German songs were especially pleasing, though 
she seemed equally at home in sacred pieces and in ballads 
pathetic and gay. Her accompaniments also were notice 
ably graceful and appropriate. 

After leaving the Chapel, we went once more to the dining 
room, where ice cream, cake, and coflfee were set before us. 
Upon our return to the parlors, Miss Perkins favored us 
with several more selections, and other music was furnished 
by the students. Altogether the evening was delightfully 
homelike and pleasant. 

On Friday evening, a "Conversely Party" in Room J, 
gave an opportunity for the display of a good deal of inge 
nuity, and created much merriment. 

The vacation days furnished also some needed time for 
Christmas work and shopping expeditions, and our only 
regret was that the time was so short. With Saturday 
evening came the return of our fellow- students, and with 
them the feeling that our pleasant relaxation was over and 
that college life must begin again. 



Following close upon Thanksgiving time came PhilaJe- 
thean Day, December 2, with its committee work by day 
and its gayety by night. The decorations were not quite 
so elaborate as usual, but were none the less in good taste on 
that account. As the plan adopted last Founder's Day of 
having the literary exercises in the afternoon and giving 
the whole evening to the reception was found to have 
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some practical disadvantages, the former order of exercises 
was re-adopted, with the exception that time was gained 
for the reception proper by putting the address in Chapel 
at an earlier hour and especially by following last year's 
innovation of using the lower end of the dining room for 
a supper- room during the entire evening, thus leaving the 
main part of the room for dancing and avoiding much of the 
cumbersomeness of the old method. Though there were 
unforseen delays early in the evening, the arrangements 
were on the whole entirely satisfactory and may well serve 
as a model for similar occasions in future. 

In Chapel, after a song by the Glee Club, Miss Mac- 
Creery, the president of Philalethea, made a graceful 
speech of welcome, and then introduced Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson of New York, who made the address of the even- 
ing, taking as his subject " American Poetry ". Mr. John- 
son was something of an iconoclast in his severe criticisms 
of a few old favorite poems, but showed so keen an appre- 
ciation of others that we forgave him his heresy. To James 
Russell Lowell's ''Commemoration Ode" he assigned the 
palm over all other American poems. He paid a high 
tribute to Oliver Wendell Holmes, as the prince of poets 
of occasions, and to Whittier for his patriotic lays. 
The speaker quoted a number of stanzas from writers who 
are unknown to the public at large, and maintained that 
the true poetic spirit is much more common throughout 
our country than is generally thought. He also contended 
that no American poet need look to other countries for 
subjects for her poems, for here in our own, we have 
had more than one charge as brave as that at Balak- 
lava, and self-denial as noble as Sir Philip Sidney's. .Touch- 
ing upon some recent poems, Mr. Johnson saw in them no 
support for the opinion of some who say that the poetry of 
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our nation is in its decline and will never rise again to the 
level of the school now passing away. With the inspiring 
words from Edna Dean Proctor s "Heroes" in their ears, 
the audience left the chapel, and the rest of the evening 
was spent in dancing and promenading until the Glee Club 
gathered once more to sing the "Good Night" song. 



We take pleasure in announcing that one long felt 
want has at last been supplied. There now exists a " Hym- 
nal for Women's Colleges and Schools ", and we are using 
it in our Chapel. It is called "Laudamus", and we feel 
an especial interest in it because Dr. Kendrick, once our 
acting President and now one of our Trustees, selected the 
hymns for it, while Dr. Ritter, our Director of Music, se- 
lected and arranged its tunes. The hymns are about three 
hundred and lifty in number and have been chosen with 
special reference to their intrinsic merit and their expres- 
sion of the needs and experiences of school and college life. 
The melodies are drawn from many sources, more than half 
of them being from old Moravian, Lutheran, and Huguenot 
hymnals and psalters, appearing, as Dr. Ritter states, for 
the first time in connection with English words. The names 
given these melodies are suggestive, ''Vassar", "Sunset 
Hill", "Wellesley", and "Northampton" being among them. 
The distinctive feature of the book is the arrangement of 
all the tunes for a three-part female chorus, while a bass 
part is added, which may be sung or played upon the ped- 
als of the organ if desired. Though we cannot help regret- 
ting the loss of some of the old tunes which we have always 
connected with certain hymns, we should certainly welcx)me 
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the many harmonions new ones, which we shall equally 
appreciate, upon a more familiar acquaintance. 

The hymnal is published by Oliver Ditson & Co., and 
will no doubt be well received by many schools and col- 
leges for women. 



Probably comparatively few of the Vassar students and 
alumnse are aware of the valuable geological work which 
Prof. Dwight is doing in the region around Poughkeepsie, 
— work which is bringing great credit from geologists to 
Mm, and through him to the college— and it has been 
thought that a brief account of this work would be of gen- 
eral interest. 

Years ago the strata of Dutchess County, in which 
Poughkeepsie is situated, were assigned by Sir William 
Logan of Canada to the Quebec group, and they have more 
than once been declared by eminent geologists utterly un- 
fossiliferous. About nine years ago. Prof. Dwight began 
his study of the local geology, and to this he has given his 
spare time ever since. Last summer he turned over his posi- 
tion in the Summer School at Martha's Vineyard to another 
for the season in order that he might give this study his 
entire attention. 

For eight years Prof. Dwight has been making a strati- 
graphic map of the western part of Dutchess County. The 
work consists chiefly in finding the proper relations between 
the limestone and quartzyte belts which traverse the coun- 
try to the Hudson River shales on each side of them, and 
also in some places to the archean gneiss. The object is also 
to ascertain the mutual relations of the component parts of 
the limestones themselves and the quartzyte. The matter 
involves a great deal of pedestrian work over hills and 
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through valleys ; the examination of the paleontology of 
the rocks, their dip, strike and faults; and, as there 
is no good typographical map of the State, the construction 
of one sufficiently accurate for the purpose in view. 
During the summer the work was carried t^ an advanced 
stage from a point on the northern boundary of the county 
to one about eight miles north of Poughkeepsie. The 
same work was also carried on from Marlborough on the 
west side of the Hudson nearly to Newburgh. It is Prof. 
Dwight's intention to study also the extension of Dutchess 
County limestones into Orange County to a point a little 
south of Newburgh. North and south of the limits men- 
tioned, the U. S. Geological Survey have been in the field. 
Very extensive foldings and faultings of the rocks and the 
general obliteration of fossils by metamorphism make the 
study a complicated one, but sufficient fossils have 
been found to permit very satisfactory results. In the 
region around Poughkeepsie, which has always been 
declared entirely unfossiliferous. Prof. Dwight has discov- 
ered an immense number of fossils, covering four geologi- 
cal groups: the Trenton, Rochdale, Potsdam, and Pre- 
Potsdam. Many of these fossils have never before been 
described. As fast as papers can be prepared giving the 
outlines of these results, they are published in a series in 
the American Journal of Science^ and in time the whole 
subject will probably be treated in a book. 

Beside this extensive work, Prof. Dwight has for several 
years been studying the paleontology of the metamorphic 
limestones of the Taconic rocks of Columbia County, a 
work which he undertook at the request of Prof. James D. 
Dana of Yale University, and which has produced very de- 
cisive fossils and contributed to important results. 

All this careful and arduous scientific investigation has 
been carried on beside the regular duties of his professor- 
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ship, which include all the details of the instruction of 
classes in Zoology and Mineralogy, as well as Geology. 
That the all-embracing " Professorship of Natural History" 
should be divided into at least two professorships, or that 
more assistance in the details of class-room work should be 
provided, goes without saying ; but that in spite of these 
great drawbacks such grand work has been done in the in- 
terests of Science is a fact of which the friends of Vassar 
may well be proud. 



Mr. Stephen M. Buckingham, Secretary of the Board of 

Trustees, died at his home in Poughkeepsie, Thursday 

evening, December 1, after a long illness. Mr. Buckingham 

was in his eightieth year, and has been a member of the 

Board ever since the foundation of the College. Of the 

original members he is the third who has died within a 

year, Dr. Magoon and Dr. Hague being the other two. 

His funeral took place at St. Paul's Church, Monday 

afternoon, December 6, and was largely attended. The 

Faculty of the College were present and the students were 

represented by the Senior Class and by the choir, who were 

invited to assist in the music. Mr. Buckingham's nearest 

surviving relatives are his widow and his brother, Mr. 

Charles J. Buckingham. 

We are glad to say that Mr. John Guy Vassar, who has 
been lying very ill for several months, seems to be improv- 
ing, and that his friends are encouraged to hope for his 
recovery. 
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COLIiKOE NOTES. 

A larger number of students than usual remained in Col- 
lege during the Thanksgiving recess. There was no lack 
of social enjoyment, and the only regret was that the vaca- 
tion was so soon over. 

Professor Van Ingen has already given two delightf al 
lectures of the course which he proposes to deliver during 
the year. These lectures on Art, as well as those in Dr. 
Ritter's course, on Music, are so thoroughly interesting as 
well a« instructive, that none of us can afford to miss one 
of them. 

The first Hall Play was such a success that we are all 
impatiently awaiting the second one, which is to take place 
this semester. 

The improvements which have recently been made in the 
facilities for lighting the library, leave nothing to be desired 
in that respect. Every corner is well lighted and those 
of us who have sometimes in the past been compelled on 
dark days to grope blindly about in some of the cases, now 
breathe heartfelt thanks every time we go into our well 
lighted and comfortable library . 

Bright Student in Literature—'* How can you prove that 
Cowper was either poor or else dishonest?" 
Second Student (promptly)—" Give it up." 
B. S.— Because he " Oh'd for a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness !" 

One of the most interesting organizations in the College 
is the Microscopical Club. It has at present fifteen mem- 
bers and in its membership, students, teachers and faculty 
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are represented. Thus far, the Club has succeeded in grow- 
ing its own specimens and thus its members have had a 
most excellent opportunity for studying the different stages 
of development. Fresh water Bryazoa have been the topic 
of discussion at the past meetings and the marine species 
of the family will come next for study. 

"Qui-vive" had a very enjoyable meeting, November 5. 
Miss Salmon read a most interesting paper on ''The Rela- 
tion of Domestic Science to Higher Education." 

Among the new books recently received in the Library, 
are the following : 

The Rise of the Huguenots Henry M. Baird. 

Foreign Relations Spencer Walpole. 

The Land Laws Frederick PoUock. 

The National Budget A. J. Wilson. 

Local QoTemment M. D. Chalmers. 

The State and Education Henry Craik. 

The State in Relation to Labor W. Stanley Jevons. 

Life and Works of James Hannington EL C. Dawson. 

English Writers Henry Morley. 

Modem Italian Poets W. D. Howells. 

Peter the Great '. Eugene Schuyler. 

€(ermany S. Baring Gk>uld. 

Memoirs of Prince Mettemich 

Hours with the Bible Cunningham Geikie. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools Edited by Canon Farrar. 

History of Napoleon P. Lanfrey. 

Complete Rhetoric Alfred H. Welsh. 

The Electorate and the Legislature Spencer Walpole. 

Justice and Police F. W. Maitland. 

Colonies and Independencies \ £ j payne! 

The State and Its Relation to Trade T. H. Farrer. 

The State and the Church The Hon. A. Elliot 

Analytical Concordance Robert Young. 

Several valuable volumes on Palaeontology by James Hall, the State 
Geologist, and several fine works for the Botanical department. 
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It wasn't a Freshman, who was heard to remark, after 
quietly watching proceedings in Room J, on the Friday 
evening following Thanksgiving day, that although the 
guests at the party didn' t seem exactly bashful^ yet they 
certainly appeared a little backward. 

The gymnastic classes have been reorganized they and 
commenced work, November 20, under the direction of 
Miss Fuller, who takes Miss Putnam's place. 

Bishop Hurst preached in the Chapel Sunday morning, 
November 20. 

Great credit is due the Philalethean day committee for 
the excellent manner in which everything was managed. 

President Taylor preached at Cornell on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 4. 

The Boston branch of Vassar alumnae will meet in Bos- 
ton, December 29. 

Although we may not all be aware of the fact, yet we 
have in the College very rare and beautiful curiosity We 
refer to the live coral which was found by Miss Goodsell 
this summer at Martha's Vineyard, and which, notwith- 
standing the transportation from its native shores, still 
lives and really seems to enjoy life. The little animal be- 
longs to the species known as Astrangia Danae^ an exceed- 
ingly beautiful variety of fine white coral, which is very 
rarely found near the shore. 

Mrs. Fanny Raymond Ritter is receiving the highest com- 
mendation from eminent persons for her recently pub- 
lished volume of poems. Sir George Grove, D. C. L., a 
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former editor of MacMillan^s Magazine^ and author of 
the great English dictionary of *•' Music and Musicians," 
writes to her : '' I naturally turned first to the Sonnets on 
Music, and on a first reading find my favorites perhaps to 
be the two on Beethoven (especially '' The Seventh Sym- 
phony"), "Evensong," the "Italian Apologue"— of which 
the last line contains a great truth— and a few others. At 
the Crystal Palace, on Saturday, they performed three of 
Shubert's works, from different periods of his life. I 
thought then how beautifully you have expressed (in your 
'' Shubert")that so completely in all his works, 

** —O'er the immense tone-breathing solitude 
One sovereign spirit did forever brood." 

The whole collection is a truly charming one." 

The following touching lines, found in the "Misc." con- 
tribution box, must appeal to some obdurate heart. We 
insert it, knowing that it will prove irresistible to the 
offending door : 

TO A DOOR. 



' Engaged " ! To what ? 
To whom? Ah, teU! 
I stand here waiting, 
Break the dpeU. 

Ah, chose crueUe, 
Why keep from me 
The charming face 
I long to see? 

My blank despair 
Can not impress 
Thy stony heart, 
So pitiless. 
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** Engaged"! To what? 
Again I ask — 



To write an essay. 
What a task ! ! ! 

— MijA, 'SS 



PEBSONAIiS. 

[Any communications concerning former students will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Personal Eklitor.j 

'68. 

Miss Whitney is at present assistant to Professor Ed- 
wards in the Cambridge Observatory. Miss Whitney is 
also delivering a course of lectures on astrononucal sub- 
jects in Waltham, Mass. 

'69. 

Mrs. Christine Ladd-Franklin has an article in the No- 
vember number of the American Journal of Psychology. 
entitled " A Method for the Experimental Determination 
of the Horopter." 

'77. 

Miss Mary T. Spalding is teaching in the Newburyport 
High School, in Newburyport, Mass. 

'80. 

Married at Grand Rapids, Mich., November 17, Miss 
Eleanor Withey to Mr. Willis Bradley Willard. Mr. and 
Mrs. Willard will make their home in St. Louis, Mo. 
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'81. 

Miss Freeman is teachiDg French and German in the 
Normal School at New Paltz, N. Y. 

'83. 

Miss Mary G. Stevens has resigned her position in the 
Lowell High School and is teaching at Miss Conway's 
School in Memphis, Tenn. 

'85. 

Mrs. Lonise Cornwall-Stanton has removed to Chicago, 
111. 

'87. 

Miss Hoy is directing the studies of the daughter of Mr. 
Rossiter Johnson, in New York. 



Married in Brooklyn, N. Y., November 17, Miss Priscifla 
H. Braislin to Mr. Timothy Merrick, of Holyoke, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Merrick will make their home in Holyoke. 

Married at Napoleon, O., November 2, Miss Lillie Belle 
Heller, formerly of the School of Music, to Mr. Julian 
Howard Tyler. 

Miss Laura Webster recently appeared with marked sac- 
cess in a concert given in Providence, R. L, by Fraulien 
Aus-der Ohe and Mr. Max Heinrich. 

Married, November 15, at Rockford, 111., Miss Grace 
Forbes, formerly of the College, to Mr. Wait Talcott, 2nd. 
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The following alumnse and friends have visited the Col- 
lege since our last issue: Mrs. Millie Esty-Stowell, '71: 
Miss Ijoomis, '85; Miss Hoy, Miss Harkness, '87; Miss 
Mary Lester, '87, School of Painting; Miiss Heyl, Miss 
Buchstaver, Mrs. Lillie Gray-Hoy t, '78 ; Mrs. Grace Forbes- 
Talcott. 



AliUMN^ CORRESPONl>BNCE. 



New York, December 8, 1887. 
Dear Miscellany: — 

The meeting of the Assocication of Collegiate Alumnae, 
which I mentioned in my last letter, was held on the nine- 
teenth of November, and was largely attended in spite of one 
of the worst storms of the season. Miss Annie Brown had 
oifered the Association the hospitality of her delightful 
house, 716 Fifth Avenue,— a house so roomy and so charm- 
ingly furnished that one does not wonder that Miss Brown's 
school has a name in the city for its perfect appointments, 
as well as for the excellence of itB work. The meeting was 
presided over by Professor Ely, and was devoted, as I think 
I have mentioned, to a further discussion of the paper read 
by Mrs. Kelly- Wichnavietzki, of Cornell. At a Spring 
meeting of the Association, Mrs. Wichnavietzki was first 
offered an opportunity of answering some of the strictures 
passed on her paper, '* Need of Theoretical Preparation for 
Philanthropic Work," both at the time of its reading, and 
later by the newspapers, notably by the Christian Union. 
Those criticisms were directed against the decidedly social- 
istic tone of many of her ideas, and were somewhat severe 
and possibly misplaced. At least so thought the author of 
the original paper, and in her answer she employed much 
sarcasm ; and in her enthusiasm for her own views she de- 
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veloped rather than merely protected them, not a little to 
the dismay of the more conservative among ns. The time 
allotted to her had been taken up before the end of her pa- 
per was reached, and it was with some relief that we turned 
to listen to Mrs. Fisher- Wood, who had a carefully prepared 
paper, striking, it seemed to me, directly at the root of the 
whole matter which has made this philanthropic work nec- 
essary—the impossibility, as yet, of getting one single point 
of view for social questions. Mrs. Wood pointed out the 
misunderstanding and bitterness arising from confusion of 
terms only, which hamper such an attainment, and im- 
pressed her hearers quite as much as Mrs. Wichnavietzki 
had done, though not so intentionally, with the idea that 
we would all find profit in defining our terms before dis- 
cussing social questions. Then and there a project, which 
had been more or less discussed, took definite shape, and a 
Political Science Club was formed, in which the Vassar 
AlnmnaB are largely represented. The club is to be infor- 
mal, without oflBcers, and to meet the first and third 
Wednesday of each month. We shall study, first, Adam 
Smithes *' Wealth of Nations," and are not to be put upon 
a diet of Carl Marx, as some of us feared, until we are more 
strong to digest his theories 1 Outside members, including 
gentlemen, will be admitted, and a degree of interest has 
been shown at the two informal meetings held thus far, 
which promises much for the future. 

I cannot close my letter without mentioning the number 
of Vassar people I saw at the second of the Author's Read- 
iDgs last week; and what a treat we had I Beside our nat- 
ural pleasure in gazing at our leisure on so many literary 
lions, we had the advantage of the author's own interpreta- 
tion of some of our favorites, and it was no wonder that 
the prospect filled Chickering Hall to overflowing on both 
days. Among others, I saw Miss Le Row, who taught 
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Rhetoric and Elocution in my day at Vassar, and who has 
since compiled "English as she is Taught", which some peo- 
ple insist on attributing to Mark Twain— it is quite worthy 
of him I admit ; but that he feels where the credit be- 
longs was evidenced by his sending to her the whole 
check received by him for his review of her book in the 
Century last May. I sincerely trust none of Miss Le Row's 
examples were gleaned in her own Vassar experience, don't 
you? 

Mary W. Clarke, '78. 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

It is a pity that the of tener we hear a good thing said 
the less deep is the impression that it makes upon us. The 
many good old sayings about wasted time and opportunity 
have become so familiar and so tiresome to our ears that 
their invaluable significance has lost its effect. But this 
is a serious mistake and one that should be corrected at 
once, especially by young writers. It is not necessary to 
make this remark personal, for unfortunately it applies 
to all our college editors. With what worthless mat- 
ter the college publicationis are filled! What a painful 
lack of solidity is felt, and how seldom this need is even 
partially supplied by exhilarating wit ! No intelligent per- 
son is satisfied with an empty, frivolous conversation, be- 
cause it always leaves a regret for time misspent, and yet 
how many will fill page after page with idle prattle which 
can do no good to the writer or reader. Our colleges and 
schools show much of their character in their publications, 
and all work in that direction ought to be done intelligently 
and conscientiously. 
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As an inspiration to writers who sympathize with the 
feeling expressed in the preceding paragraph, we quote a 
stanza from a poem in the December CerUury, None of us 
can write like that, probably, and yet no achievement is 
too lofty to strive to attain. At least we can aim, when we 
write, to give our readers some real thought, which can be 
impressed upon them only so far as it has become a part of 
ourselves. 

— Conquer Death, for he is weak, 

And the gathering days are strong ; 
Time to struggle, time to seek 

While the untired moments throng 
Close about thee ; seize the first ! 
Then to thee the second turns. 

And the third is all thine own ; 
Thine the light and thine the strength. 

Thine the throne ! 

— Annib Fields. 

The November Atlantic coutvim^ the concluding chapters 
of '' Paul Patoflf." Though many are surprised by the ter- 
mination of the story, no one is disappointed. On the con- 
trary, it is a relief to find that the real strength of the 
author's thought and purpose does not depend upon the 
circumstances in which the characters are placed. Until 
the last, the reader clung to the conviction that Madame 
Patoff was not insane and that Prof. Cutter was a scientific 
fraud. But it is not a matter of great importance that she 
was a maniac and that he was only stony-hearted so long 
as the chief characters held our interest until the end and 
left a strong, moral influence. The story is wonderfully in- 
teresting, and by far the finest in plot and style that has 
appeared in any of the periodicals for a long time. 

The Troy Polytechnic has many good points, but they 
have recently become somewhat obscured by two very 
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glaring faults. One is the air of despondency and weari- 
ness of life which pervades that paper, and the other is it& 
lack of courtesy in referring to other institutions of learn- 
ing of higher or lower rank than its own. In criticising the 
Virginia University Magazine^ the 7'ech, dwells upon its 
own failings, in a way, for though it does not attack the lit- 
erary productions of other colleges, the students do not 
escape slighting remarks. No doubt these slurs are not 
made in a spirit of malice, but it would be better to omit 
them entirely. 

LaseU Leaves for November, publishes,under the title of 
** The Indefinite Article," an unusually bright personifica- 
tion of the numerous terms of Rhetoric and Grammar, 
which always puzzle students. 
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BROWNING'S IDEA OP SUCCESS. 



*' He who flagged not in the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing,— only he, 
His soul well-knit, and all his hattles won, 
Monnts, and that hardly, to eternal life.*' 

Thus Matthew Arnold gives voice to the soul's need of 
success. "No great poet was ever a fatalist" ; for no poet 
who lacked the power to appeal to the human heart was 
ever great. The darkness of fatalism has never been un- 
relieved by a ray of light, and man has never failed to 
know that the light is divine. In spite of blind fate, 
Achilles chose the nobler part and Patroclus was avenged. 
In spite of our reverence for the rigid, unerring law that 
modern science teaches, our belief vibrates in sympathy 
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with the poet who, on his side, sings of successful human 
eflfort. The legend of Pandora is wrong. Hope did not re- 
main at the bottom. Yet in times of restless questioning, 
hope must sustain frequent conflicts with despair. It often 
seems that the most worthy lives end their highest aspira- 
tions in pathetic failure, loftiness of soul availing only to 
heat thrice hot the furnace of remorse into which they fall. 
We require the assurance that success is no hanger-on of 
circumstances. To Robert Browning, "the poet of life", 
we naturally look for the meaning of true success and the 
method by which it is attained. 

It is sometimes said that Browning teaches " the science 
of success", a phrase full of significance. The man of our 
day is not expected to ride forth, like the hero of mediaeval 
romance, equipped with a sublime but vague purpose of 
conquest. He must have definiteness of aim, a thorough 
knowledge of tactics, and the determination to 

•* Ck)ntend to the uttermost, 
For his life's set prize, be it what it wilL" 

The first step in the method of success Browning points 
out in the lines : 

** Image the whole, then execute the parts. 

Fancy the fabric 
Quite, ere you build, ere steel strike fire from quartz. 

Ere mortar dab brick." 

The poem ''Youth and Art" shows failure consequent 
upon the neglect of this precept. The young artists are 
indeed ambitious, and not without perseverance. Both 
work away gaily in their attics with all the hopefulness 
of youth, and entertain vivid though unsubstantial dreams 
of fame. They feel a mutual interest which does not grow 
even into acquaintance, because though they are jealous of 
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each other s movements, neither perceives the reason for 
the feeling, and makes a friendly advance. 

" No, no, you would not be rash. 
Nor I rasher and something over, 
You're to settle yet Gibson's hash: 
And Grisi yet lives in clover. 

There is meaning in the juxtaposition. Vague longing 
cannot be transformed into earnestness and energy. The 
qualities which served to keep man and woman apart 
would have ensured the failure of artistic aspiration had 
every other condition been favorable. So each gains a 
measure of worldly success, which is but failure, and loses 
the fulness of life. 

The poet condemns 

" The unlit lamp and the ungirt loin " 

in execution as in conception. The moral of '' The Statue 
and the Bust" is evident. The great Duke Ferdinand at 
one sudden glance gains a purpose, — a purpose criminal, 
it is true, yet capable of inspiring in him wisdom and 
bravery hitherto unknown. The end of his life is clear and 
he wills to attain it, but waits convenience, and waits in 
vain. 

"The world and its ways have a certain worth," but 
their worth is of little avail before the inevitable self- 
reproach of "idleness that aspires to strive." With this 
poem "Childe Roland" is finely contrasted. Through 
nameless horrors, in terrible weariness, with scarce a rem- 
nant of pride or hope, even memory of early joy turning to 
bitterness, steadfast purpose endured to the end. The day- 
light rekindled on the crouching hills, the blind tower, 
and the lost adventurers, whose knell was in the air. 
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*' There they stood ^ ranged along the hill-sides, met 

To view the last of me, a living frame 

For one more picture t in a sheet of flame 

I saw them, and I knew them all. And yet 

Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set 

And blew *• Childe Roland to the Dark Tower cam.'* 

Thus was failure made success. 

Man must know his limitations. From all the good pos- 
sible to him he must choose his course, and bravely bend 
every energy to reach his goal. This is the only method of 
success. 

But the poet does not forget that of the good possible to 
man by far the most to be desired is the striving for good 
higher than man can attain. The choice of an object in life 
should be noble. Success worthy of the name does not at- 
tend the low or petty enterprise. Had Duke Ferdinand 
held to his purpose, would he have gained true success ? 
Not so ; he would but have avoided one kind of failure to 
remain in another, — that which Andrea del Sarto knew too 
well. 

<* A man's reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what's a heaven for ?" 

It is not only the artist for his art but the common man 
for his life that needs the highest aspiration. The gram- 
marian, sustained by a sublime faith, could spend his life 
in the service of truth by studying the uses of Jioii and oun 
and not doubt that his work would be rounded out. 
He was no genius, but a plodding, pains-taking man ; none 
the less does Browning praise his choice. 



*• This man decided not to live, but know . . . 
Lofty designs must close in like effects : 

Loftily lying, 
Leave him — still loftier than the world suspects, 

Living and dying." 
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Men are low or high, according to their purposes. That 
the former hit the low mark, while the latter fail of all, is 
but another reason for the high aim. 

** For thence,— a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks, — 
ShaU life succeed in that it seems to faU : 
What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me : 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink i* the scale.** 

We are ever to place first that which " swells the man's 
amount." Success is a subjective condition. It is to be 
rather than to do, and true being requires that we hold 
ourselves to the highest ideals. 

** If you loved only what were worth your love, 
Love were clear gain and wholly well for you: 
Make the low nature better by your throes ! 
Give earth yourself, go up for gain above !** 

The condemnation of failure is justly stern and severe. 
They who have failed '' see not God." Looking back upon 
a wasted life with keen regret, the energy that might have 
retrieved failure dissipated by their own folly, they are in- 
deed in outer darkness. The poet gives us no sentimental 
pity for the morally inert or for him who has turned his 
back upon the good once sought. Yet for the former, 
future success is possible if he will but shake oflf his slug- 
gishness : and to Sampson, though shorn by his own sin, 
strength will return ; let him be ready to use it aright, and 
he will win success even at the cost of life. 

And what is the end of success ? For what reason are 
we to welcome 

** Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go *' ? 

Browning^ s answer is found in the metaphor of the Potter^ s 
wheel. The cup is to be used to slake the master's thirst. 
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The individual is to be developed in accordance with the 
purpose of God. But the figure must not be praised too 
far. The soul fixed ''mid this dance of. plastic circum- 
stance " which was designed for its perfection by the Mas- 
ter mind, can yet rejoice that it never mistook its fitting 
lofty end. The highest development of the individual is 
then the immediate end of success. The writer of " Bishop 
Blougram" lays no claim to the honor of 

** The Seer 
Who, fasting from man's meaner joy, beholds 
The paths of beauteous order, and constructs 
A fairer type to shame our low content." 

But he shows his belief that "^the paths of beauteous or- 
der" are the paths of the nobler life, and adds stern pro- 
test against all "low content." In Browning's fundamen- 
tal idea of success all earnest minds may share whatever 
their creed or philosophy ; all who strive for the soul's 
well-being here and hereafter as the end of effort, and, no 
whit the less, all who value the soul's growth because, with 
George Eliot, they look forward to that future for the race 
of which 

*' Even our failures are a prophesy, 

Even our yearnings and our bitter tears 

After that fair and true we cannot grasp ; 

As patriots who seem to die in vain 

Make liberty more sacred by their pangs." 

♦ 

Ida J. BuTCHEE, '87. 
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THE NARRATIVE OP A SOLDIER IN THE ARMY 
OF ALEXANDER. 



In excavating a tomb near the site of ancient Pella a cyl- 
inder of bronze, containing several rolls of papyrus, was 
found in one of the rooms of the sepulchre. In this room 
was found also the charred skeleton of a woman, sur- 
rounded by objects suggestive of ancient domestic life. 
The substance of what was written on one of these papyrus 
rolls I translate here. 

Sestos. 

*'I, Hermolaus, hopliteof the body-guard of Alexander, 
purpose to record all that may befall our army in the inva- 
sion of the empire of Darius, that the memory of so vast 
an enterprise be not lost to posterity." 

SiGEUM. 

** The king to-day offered a sacrifice to Zeus upon the 
tomb of Achilles without the city. Three lambs and a 
young heifer he slew, and laid upon the altar, covering them 
with sweet spices and oils and gay flowers. Then the king 
lelated the warlike deeds, the victory, the death of Achil- 
les, and his own purpose to follow in that other's footsteps. 
Finally he laid the torch beneath the pyre, while all the 
army marched around it, chanting a solemn hymn." 

Granicus. 
"Glory to-day has fallen to the lot of the Greeks. The 
king, inspiring his men with his own dauntless cour- 
age, cried; ' This tiny stream shall not long separate from 
our foes us who have braved the Hellespont ! ' Then, fol- 
lowed by all the army, he plunged into the Granicus and 
scarcely reached the opposite shore before the coward 
Lybians fled, so little used are they to such bold deeds." 
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Halicabnassus. 

''Alas! my wife, why am I not among those whom 
Alexander has allowed to return to the longing arms of 
their fair brides ! The king would not let me, whom he 
deems his trustiest warrior, leave his side. Alas ! Hymen 
and Mars are ever foes ! " 

Mt. Climax. 

*' Danger comes quickly to those who seek it. The king 
exposes us to twofold danger, the battlefield and the sea. 
We have with the utmost difficulty passed round the base 
of Mt. Climax, for we were pursued ever more and more 
closely by the rising tide, so that at the last to swim was 
easier than to run. Sweet and bitter are the joys of war." 

GORDIUM. 

"Furious rains, swift lightning flashes, pealing thunder, 
proclaim the king supreme. The Gordian knot, fast tied 
of old by Midas, is loosed by Philip's son, who thence 
shall rule the far-reaching East." 

Cydnus. 

" The gods have snatched from death his prey. Philip, 
the skilled physician, — curses on them who falsely accuse 
him of treachery ! — has checked the fever caused by the 
king's too sudden plunge into the clear, cold stream. We 
hear that the enemy awaits us at Issus. 

Issus. 

'* When we reached the summit of the hill we saw before 
us in the centre of the plain the chariot of Darius, sur- 
rounded on every side by troops. Our army, formed in 
close phalanx, Alexander in advance, marched on unflinch- 
ingly. The Eastern horde scattered, as when a wall, 
loosely built of stones, falls before the attacking battering- 
ram. Darius was the first to flee, leaving to us his women 
and his tents. It was a victory of manly vigor over effemi- 
nate luxury. Such success demands yet bolder enterprise. 
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Alexander will march towards the south, to cut off from 
the empire the most useful limb, Phoenicia.'' 

Tybe. 

"Valor and strategem are alilsie useless against a god- 
appointed hero. Tyre, the island city, the city of strong 
walls, the city of ready excuses, is taken. For seven long 
months we dragged great logs from the forests of 
Lebanon and rolled up huge stones from the ruins of old 
Tyre until a mole was built from the mainland to the city. 
Over this the army passed to the storming of the walls and 
the taking of the citadel." 

Alexandria. 

'* Strange things exist ; things wonderful to relate. We 
have seen vast tombs of ancient kings, guarded by a giant- 
woman of hideous features ; we have seen a mighty river ; 
we have looked on the dead face of Ammon; we have dug a 
sacred trench about a new city, destined, so sings the seer, 
to rule the minds and hearts of men." 

Abbela. 

" What need to write of victory ! Alexander's calm skill 
and courage insure success. How feeble in contrast are the 
unguided movememts of the helpless mass Darius calls his 
army ! The sack of the enemy's camp and the distribution 
of the royal treasure make glad our march to Babylon." 

Baotbia. 
" Feasting and revelry turn men aside from the stem 
pursuit of glory. The priestly courtesy of Babylon, the 
wealth of Susa, the magnificence of Persepolis, made 
Alexander forget the lands unconquered, until the tomb of 
Cyrus recalled his former purpose. Thence we turned our 
steps northward. Alexander's prize almost within his 
grasp was snatched away by the cruel Satrap Bessus, with 
whom the ill-fated Darius had sought protection. 
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Alas, for us ! Alexander's heart, changed by too-long 
continued victory, grows ever sterner. I turn shuddering 
from the cruel death of Philotas and Parmenio, yet even 
these enormities are slight compared with the wanton 
murder of the faithful Clitus. Not the brightest wedding 
feasts make men forget such crimes." 

Here the manuscript ends, except for a statement in a 
feebler hand, possibly a woman's. Hermolaus outstripi)ed 
the king in the chase and for his zeal was punished with a 
hundred stripes. Thirsting for revenge, he plotted against 
the royal life, the plot was discovered, its instigator slain. 
The manuscript was carried by a trusty comrade to the 
young bride, who, as we know, carried it with her to the 
tomb. 



THE TURN OF THE ROAD. 



It was past noon, as Abner Uoyd, with a straight little 
thought-groove on his forehead, drove out of Ridgetown in 
his heavy farm-wagon, and let the horses take their ease up 
the long hill leading to the North Road. He did not, as 
usual, direct a critical gaze at Squire Brook's fine Holstein 
cattle, nor calculate the yield of the shimmering grain-fields, 
and when the road, skirted with tangles of wild grape- 
vines and hazel-bushes, wound through the long woods, he 
forgot to watch the busy squirrels and the shy little birds, 
slipping noiselessly into their shady coverts. 

Abner's preoccupation was caused by the presence in his 
pocket of a square envelope, directed in a dashing hand to 
Mrs. Jenny Uoyd. Letters were rare occurrences at the 
Lloyd farm, but it was the postmark of this one that sug- 
gested his train of thought, for Jenny had lived at Ellery 
before they were married. 
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When Abner had brought his bride, six months before, 
to the old homestead where he and his mother had lived 
alone since Farmer Lloyd's death, it had created a great 
commotion in the little community on the North Road, and 
the next afternoon Miss Eliza Spaight had dropped in to 
talk it over with her nearest neighbor. 

"Come right into the settin' room," said the hostess, 
'' I've been so busy makin' pies I hevn't hed time to spruce 
up any, but"— and here Mrs. Pike, usually very voluble, 
stopped short before the portentous expression on her visit- 
or's face. 

" Hev you been over to Lloyd's !" asked Miss Spaight 
solemnly. 

"No, I hevn't," answered Mrs. Pike, leaning forward in 
her rocker in breathless suspense, "what's happened 1 " 

"Abner' s married." Mrs. Pike fell back in her chair with 
a feeble gasp. "And she's about as fit to be a farmer's 
wife," continued the spinster, with the utmost enjoyment 
of the effect of her news, " as I am to dance in a ball-room." 
Mrs. Pike restrained a smile as she glanced at her visitor's 
si)are form and salient angles. "But 'taint hard to see 
that Abner' s clean gone senseless over her, and his mother's 
just about as bad. They wait on her 'sif she was a prin- 
cess, and she sets there, kind of cool, and lets 'em do it. 
Uppish enough for three ! " and Miss Spaight gave a little 
sniff as she recalled her own reception by the stranger. 

"Well, p'raps she'll get over that after a while," sug- 
gested Mrs. Pike mildly. 

" P'raps she will, but it don't look like much of a start," 
retorted Miss Eliza, with some asi)erity, and maintained a 
dignified silence. 

" Where' d you say she was from 1" inquired Mrs. Pike, 
insinuatingly. 

Miss Spaight relented, " Why, I was down to my niece 
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Mary's, in Ridgetown, this momin', and she said Abner 
fell in with her at his cousin Mark's. He was struck all of 
a heap right away, and before anybody knew it they was 
keepin' company. Mary says she used to tend shop in one 
of them big stores over to EUery ; and she had heard of a 
drummer, or something of that kind, that was hangin' 
'round her before, but he went oflf, for some reason or other, 
and she was so mad she took the first one that come, which 
happened to be Abner. He didn't make much delay about 
it. He's only known her six weeks," — and Miss Eliza 
stopped for sheer lack of breath. 

It was with thoughts of this time, and the months since 
then, that Abner was occupied as he dro\^e up the North 
Road. Jenny hadn't seemed very contented lately, some- 
way. Well, perhaps it wasn't much wonder. It wasn't 
very lively for her up at the farm, she was so used to being 
where she could see what was going on, and be with young 
folks. And he shouldn' t expect to be all the world to her ! 
So he mused on, with some bitterness, until, at the turn of 
the road, the sight of the old house, still far ahead, re- 
minded him that dinner would be waiting; and wonder- 
ing a little whom Jenny's letter might be from, he started 
the horses on a brisk trot. 

Jenny had two or three more letters within the next 
month. They were from someone that used to be in the 
store where she was, she said, but she did not seem to care 
to talk about them. She began to take long walks in the 
afternoon, and would come in rosy and bright-eyed, but 
seemed to be rather nervous and irritable afterward. One 
day she had been out unusually long, and Mrs. Lloyd had 
a cup of tea ready for her when she came back. Abner 
brought in the milk a moment after, and said he guessed 
some of the neighbors must have company ; he had seen a 
spruce looking chap come across the cedar lot and go down 
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the road just now. Jenny gave a little start. It might 
have been the reflection from the fire that dyed her cheeks 
so deep a crimson. She set her cup on the table, and 
tamed away as Mrs. Lloyd looked up inquiringly. " It's 
too hot. It burned me," she said pettishly. 

Abner pulled his hat over his eyes as he went out to fin- 
ish his work. The thought that Jenny might be kinder to 
his mother crept into his mind and rankled there. As for 
himself — well that was no wonder, but his mother was so 
good, and did so much for Jenny, it was quite another 
matter. And Abner puzzled wearily over the problem as 
he fed the animals and fastened gates for the night. 

Jenny was very gentle to them both that evening and the 
next day, and Abner' s sore heart was somewhat comforted. 
When he left the house after dinner, Jenny threw her arms 
around his neck and kissed him, and the spot on his cheek 
where her lips had touched felt a little warm glow airthe 
afternoon. 

Jenny kissed his mother too before going for her walk 
that day. The old lady affectionately watched the trim 
little figure, as it walked briskly down the road. Then her 
thoughts turned to Abner, and she sat and mused in the 
gradually darkening kitchen till the tall old clock in the 
corner struck six and roused her. ' ' I guess F 11 make a cup 
of tea for Jenny, she'll be cold when she comes in, and I'll 
let it set and cool a little," thought the good soul; and 
starling up the fire, she set the kettle on, and bustled about 
preparing for supper. 

Jenny walked steadily on until she came to the turn of 
the road, then stopped and looked back. A tender twilight 
glow lingered over the sharp outlines of the far hills ; and 
the pale silver slip of moon above was brightening into 
gold. Far up the road, she could dimly see the old house. 
Was it for the last time i Smoke was rising in light puffs 
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from the chimney, and floating out against the clear, pure 
sky. She knew that Mother Lloyd was busy getting sup- 
per, and a little pang shot through her as she thought of the 
cup of tea the night before. How good they had been to her ! 
Should she go back ? Should she go on % The smoke from 
the chimney, caught by the wind, blew first this way and 
then that, as if in mockery. She took a note from her 
pocket, read it, and crushed it feverishly in her hand. " At 
8ixo'clock,"it said, audit must be past that now! She 
turned irresolutely down the road, but the look in Abner's 
eyes when she had kissed him rose before her. She paused 
and half turned back. Just then Farmer Pike drove by. 
" Goin' down the road? Jump in!" he said cordially. 
Jenny had always disliked Farmer Pike. *'No, thank 
you," she answered sharply, then turned and walked back 
toward the farmhouse. 



" I can't think what's come over Jenny Lloyd, she's so dif- 
ferent from what she used to be," said Mrs. Pike, one day 
when calling on Miss Spaight. " Two months ago when I 
was over there, that time Mis' Lloyd had lamed her hand, 
she was settin' there and readin' while Abner helped 
his mother squeeze some punkin for pies ; but now she 
flies 'round as lively as a cricket. Mis' Lloyd acts as pleased 
as an old hen with one chicken; and Abner, he sets there pre- 
tendin' to read the paper, and foUers her with his eyes the 
hull time. She is a real takin' little thing, too, now she's 
got over bein' so uppish." 

"Well," returned Miss Eliza, "I guess she must 'a' 
walked off her laziness and ill-temper, for I haven't heard 
her snap Mis' Lloyd nor Abner up since that time I see 
her go by, walkin' as if she thought there was somethin' 
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after her. And she does seem to set a sight of store by 
Abner now-a-days, but he and his mother think the ground 
ain't good enongh for her to walk on." 

Katharine Warben, '89. 
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PICTURES. 



Gently fall my weary lids. 

Tired? Yes, *ti8 even-tide. 
Heartleesly cold reason bids 

Arguments this sigh to chide. 

Reason cannot give sweet rest ; 

Reason ctmnot soothe the heart ; 
Word of courage, merry jest — 

Even these no joy impart. 

But at morning visions rise, 

Pictures painted long ago, 
Such as we have sacrificed. 

Only sadder things to know. 

He to whom a happy past 
Never grows remote or dim, 

Lives two life-times— feels at last 
All that first was dear to him. 

Leave me now. Ah I *tis her face, 
With the crown of fire and gold. 

And the gentie smile that Grace 
Taught her sweetness, which it told. 

Blazing flames at Amblewood 
Spread a bright and ruddy glow 

O'er her cheeks, and her eyes could 
Laugh, then snap and sparkle po ! 

Gown of crimson, white hands crossed; 

See her sitting like a Turk ; 
Darting flames start up, are lost, 

But in her tresses slyly lurk. 
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The picture will not linger long ; 

Another comes to take its place ; 
An ancient willow, tall and strong— 

Upon a crooked branch sits Grace. 

Another scene? No, day has sped ; 

Fancies must give place to sleep ; 
All my weariness has fled, 

Sweetest memories comfort keep. 



In his Paris attic, far above the tops of trees, and hedged 
in by roofs and chimneys, without a plant or a flower to 
lighten his bare room, Heine waited for a lingering death. 
Unable to move himself, and without a friend to take him 
from the close, hot city, his whole soul longed for the fields 
and woods. Art and Nature were to his beauty-loving 
heart the best of all that mind could conceive, and, when 
deprived of both, his misery was intense. 

An invalid within sight of sky and trees and flowers, 
though confined to one room for months, has, by compar- 
ison with such a wretched lot as Heine's, the freedom of the 
hills. And if such an one be fond of reading, woods and 
fields almost come to him, — for what delightful walks one 
can take with a book ! 

One can choose one's companions from the prosaic or the 
I)oetic, from the lowly or the great. We may walk with 
Wordsworth with pulses stirred by grandest thoughts, 
and catch the very thrill of life, eternal in that it never 
wholly fails our earth or us. To be with him is like soli- 
tude amid sublime mountains. 

Or if we prefer to ramble along the roads and among the 
woods of our own New England, whether in spring-time 
when 

•• Every clod feels a stir of might," 
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or when September swings his golden-rod a-playing with 
the flowers, Miss Phelps and Miss Jewett will gladly guide 
ns. Longfellow and Bryant will go with us among our 
native hills and woods. Aldrich is familiar, with dainty 
nooks and by-ways which are as attractive as the more 
open and rougher paths known to Miss Phelps. Nor 
need we confine ourselves to our own section. There 
is an American writer, upon whose description of mountain 
scenery in Tennessee the interest of her work chiefly rests, 
the actors being but figures in the foreground, intensifying 
the magnitude of surrounding natare, but atoms of human- 
ity around and above which great forces play. 

Do we long for the finished beauty of English scenery ? 
The magic of our book transports us, and we find ourselves 

** By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 
Where every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthome in the dale," 
or 

** On the dry smooth-shaven green 
To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon." 

Should Scotland lure us to her wild glens and rocky 
islands, four of her own sons wait to reveal the secrets of 
her caves and passes, the glories of her northern nights 
and days. 

Hamerton in France and England and Ruskin every- 
where, are studying the beauties of 

''That cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps, the sun and moon supply — 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 

Its dome the sky." 

In Goldsmith's "Deserted Village," on Wordsworth's 
" Excursion," or with Jean Ingelow's little brook, making 
its way beneath changing skies until it is a great river, we 
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may wander long. Shonld onr half hour by the brook 
sadden us, there is another " Kiver-Path " where at close 
of day, the wooded hills shut out the sun, only that the 
after-glow may bridge the shaded stream with gold and 
leave us in silence, praying that 

" Whon our feet draw near 

That riyer dark with mortal fear, 

And the night cometh, ohill with dew, 

O, Father, let thy light shine through ! 

So let the clouds of doubt divide. 

So bridge with faith the sunleas tide. 

And may we in thy beckoning angels know , 

The dear ones whom we loyed below." 



One of the many significant tokens of the trend of 
thought in this brain- worshipping generation, is the So- 
ciety for Ethical Cultiye. This organization is similar, in 
many respects, to religious societies. Its meetings take 
place on Sunday mornings, for the delivery of instructive 
discourses ; and recently a convention was held for the 
furtherance of the Society's interests. But it differs from 
church organizations in that it neither favors nor opposes 
religion, in the popular sense of the term, but preaches 
morality from an intellectual stand point. 

Although its platform is thus passive, the question 
naturally arises, in what direction the Society's increasing 
influence leads. It is, on the one hand, an exponent of the 
necessity of man to seek something higher than himself ; 
on the other, of the tendency of the present age to root up 
old faith and belief, and substitute new theories and spec- 
ulations, exalting the intellect, and disregarding the source 
from which that intellect springs. The question of the in- 
fluence of this organization is the old question, — ^'Can 
that be good which exists apart from religion?" — ^and 
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must receive the old answer, that the good which does un- 
questionably so exist cannot be in the best and highest 
form of which it is capable. 

The Society is one phase of the progress of human devel- 
opment, and has its own place and work ; but we can 
scarcely believe that it will be i)ermanent, or that the day 
will come when the good people of all communities will as- 
semble on Sunday mornings at its meetings. 



In a mountainous region in one of our New England 
states stands the wreck of a house, which the passing years 
are rapidly destroying. Immediately on leaving the little 
straggling village one finds himself on the steep hill-road 
which leads to the old house ; this road seems almost im- 
passable on account of the small loose stones and the bare 
rocks which often extend quite across it. On one side are 
tall gaunt evergreens, surmounting a high bank of earth, 
whose sides are almost devoid of vegetation. On the other 
side one looks down on the valley fields covered with stones 
and stubble, which stretch from the foot of the precipitous 
descent on the right. Here and there in the flat country 
below is a stretch of swamp land, or a few tumble-down 
buildings. Scattered over the sodden fields are a few rag- 
ged hay stacks, and in the distance the sluggish creek may 
be seen, crawling through the lowland of which it is the 
curse. Even the sky seems to partake of the general deso- 
lation ; in summer the sun shines fierce and burning, in the 
winter it is cold and sullen. The very clouds seem always 
leaden and lowering ; almost never does one see on that 
dreary hill the clouds that remind one of little children at 
play, or their fellows into whose fleecy depths one longs to 
fly and lie at rest. Even in summer is heard that dismal 
soughing of the wind, which in other places than this bleak 
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hill-top, is regarded as belonging peiculiarly to autumn. 
And so the road, after the fashion of all our old highways, 
winds along the mountain side over the roughest and barest 
places to be found, for our Puritan forefathers, like the pi- 
ous monks of an earlier age, seem even in such matters as 
roads to have felt it incumbent upon them to make them- 
selves as uncomfortable as possible. 

In this bleak and desolate region, on the hill- top some 
old settler of the last century has built his little farm- 
house. It is still occupied, its present inmates being an old 
man, his wife, and daughter. The interior of the house is 
as dismal as its surroundings. The ground-floor consists 
of three rooms — a kitchen, a bed-room, and what is known 
in the country parlance as "the room." This last is large 
and low-ceiled and contains two windows, one looking 
toward the road over the unkept grass and the weeds, the 
other into the garden. At these windows are purple paper 
shades ornamented at the bottom with a wreath of blue 
roses, and, strange to irelate, with leaves of the color usual 
in nature ; a tow string supplies the wherewithal to tie 
them when they are rolled up. Before the front window 
are two strips of dingy rag carpet, the rest of the floor being 
quite bare. On the walls are three or four chromos, one 
of which is peculiarly calculated to strike an artistic eye. 
It claims to portray the visit of an angel to the tent of 
Abraham. The tent is a rather modem-looking affair, 
bearing a striking resemblance to those used by summer 
camping parties ; it is placed in the centre of a plat of 
grass and is shaded by a rose-bush and a cocoanut tree. In 
front of it is a bench oq which sits Abraham attired in a 
blue dress-coat, knee-breeches, and sandals. Sarah in a 
gray dress made in the fashion of fifty years ago stands in 
the door holding what appears to be a loaf of bread. The 
angel wears a loose trailing yellow garment fastened at his 
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neck with a brooch, the conventional halo sarronnds his 
long cnrls, and he is wildly gesticulating. As a finishing 
touch a narrow gilt frame enshrines this product of an evi- 
dently exuberant fancy. In one comer of the room stands 
a small sheet-iron stove, and tall, straight-backed, wooden- 
bottomed chairs, arranged with geometrical precision in a 
line close to the wall, invite repose. Literary character is 
lent to the room by an almanac of some antiquity, which 
is hung on a nail in tlie window-casing ; an accordion on 
an odd wooden table of home manufacture testifies to the 
musical tendencies of the inmates of the house. 

Given the above surroundings, as dreary and dismal as 
those of our Saxon ancestors in their early home, some 
amateur Taine or Buckle may be able to determine what is 
— or should be — the character of the daughter, a tall dark 
girl of twenty, who was bom and bred there. 
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For the last few years the subject which has been under 
the most frequent discussion (labor problems perhaps ex- 
cepted), is the novel, and college journals have not failed to 
argue pro and con, upon this almost hackneyed subject. 
The shortcomings of the modem novel seem greatly to dis- 
turb the peace of mind of the student. Again and again 
the novel of the present is decried and the ideal novel of the 
near future is described in most vigorous fashion, va^sue 
generalities being as a rule resorted to. We are thus 
led to the conclusion that the novel is one, and no 
mean source of inspiration to the average student ; be this 
as it may, let us see whether there is reasonable cause for 
complaint. So many sigh for the good old novel and when 
you ask them to mention these fine old novelists, they 
tell you Scott and Edgeworth. Let us say nothing deroga- 
tory to the genius of Scott, but we should do an injustice 
to more recent novelists, should we consider the painstak- 
ing, cold and formal Miss Edgeworth sui)erior to them. 
The good old novel gives you the impressions of the mid- 
dle ages, and yet we find some who reckon even Bulwer, 
Dickens and Scott among these "ancients." Perhaps 
the life which Dickens describes seems a little un- 
natural to us, but it can truly be said that the les- 
sons which Thackeray wished our mothers and fathers 
to take to heart, apply equally to us. In Thackeray, 
if you read him aright, you will find the "true spirit 
of the age." The complaints are directed against a 
few such as Howells, James, or Luska; it is seldom 
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taken into consideration that these men are pre-emi- 
nently the products of their age. They are too realistic be- 
cause this age is so; when the tendency to realism is on the 
wane the number of realistic novelists will decrease. 

The fact that these men are intensely popular indi- 
cates that they supply a felt want, nor has their popu- 
larity been ephemeral. To be sure it is disagreeable to hear 
your faults and vices talked about and discussed by chax- 
acters so commonplace as the ones usually portrayed by 
these novelists, but therein lies the ethical purpose of such 
books. These novels can and should be made a source of 
inspiration —they are but stepping-stones. We have no rea- 
son to complain, for a century which can boast of George 
Eliot and Victor Hugo is more than rich in the department 
of fiction. The descriptions which we find of Americans 
are not those of grand and great men and women, and par- 
ticularly to the young student do they seem to fall most 
short of the ideal, most unheroic. It is as Mrs. Browning 
said: 

"Every age 

Appears to souls who live in it 
Most unheroic. Ours for instance, ours!^^ 



"Out of suffering," says Ruskin, "comes the serious 
mind." We are infinitely indebted to Mr. Ruskin for the 
statement, for we have been at a loss to know how to ac- 
curately describe our state of mind on several occasions 
recently when we have gone to the Library to consult 
reference books. We felt quite sure that we had been 
suffering, yes long-suffering, but had we endeavored to ex- 
press it ourselves, " serious " is perhaps not the word we 
should have employed. Having carefully arranged our 
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hoars in order to have the requisite time for library work, 
particularly in History, we have not infrequently found, 
on repairing to the Library, that not only the reference 
books upon which we were particularly dependent, but 
many others upon the reference list, had been taken from 
the room, in direct violation of Library rules, and the " edi- 
torial we " used in this case we know represents not a few 
students. The matter of removing books from the Library 
without the permission of the librarian has several times 
been referred to in the presence of the entire body of 
students, and it is therefore not in ignorance of the law 
that the offence is committed. It may be easy logic to 
argue that while I am using the book no one else could 
have the benefit of it and therefore it is quite as well for 
me to take it to my room to use it. The premise may be 
correct, but the principle involved is most certainly wrong, 
and in acting upon such an inference as the one above 
drawn we are transgressing not only the spirit but the very 
letter of the law. It is a fact known to most of the stu- 
dents that we have freer access to the books in our library 
and less rigid rules regarding our use of them than in any 
other college library in the country, and it would be a 
serious loss to the many, if our privileges in this direction 
should have to be curtailed because of the thoughtless, 
we had almost said selfish disregard of rules on the part 
of the few. If we have been guilty in this matter let us re- 
solve, at this proi)er time for good resolutions, to "sin no 
more." 



Ten years ago the future of the phonograph promised to 
be brilliant, but to-day its possibilities are greater than we 
can prophesy. The substitution of electricity for the usual 
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crank, together with the mechanical details so simple in 
appearance but conceivable by a master mind alone, have 
perfected the phonograph, and now we wait impatiently to 
see it in action. The newspapers report a factory in process 
of erection for the manufacture of these machines, which 
are to be in general use for recording lectures, immortaliz- 
ing the achievements of great singers and preserving all 
sounds worthy of preservation. Will the phonograph re- 
cord and reproduce the sounds of musical instruments 1 
If so, young Hofmann may go to bed with the chickens 
like any sensible child, for his only duty will be to stock a 
phonograph or two, which shall be conveyed to the stage 
where audiences are accustomed to see him, to pour forth 
its supply of transmitted genius. The invalid, stifling in 
city air, need no longer sigh for the birds that sang about 
his childhood's home, for some thoughtful friend will 
surely express to him a phonograph which shall sing one 
song after another and repeat anything that the hearer 
wishes. 

How about the coming spring days when a ramble in the 
woods would far better suit one's mood than a recitation? 
Why not rise early, fill the astonished ears of a phono- 
graph with a harangue on four or five different topics, the 
necessary ''present" acting as a starting point for each 
topic, and give the faithful instrument into the hands of 
some friend who would lead it from class-room to class- 
room and bring it home at night ? To be sure, the new 
phonograph is as large as a sewing machine, but i)erhaps it 
could be taught to run as well as speak, by electricity. 
There is another drawback, however, to this last scheme. 
Fancy what depression of spirits would result from the 
greeting which the phonograph would have in store for the 
returned wanderer I In place of the recitations so care- 
fully stored away to act as one's mental self, the phono- 
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graph would give out a volley of sarcasm and reproof 
brought upon its innocent head by the statements which 
it had been forced to make. 

No doubt the time is not far distant when a phonograph 
will be an absolute necessity to every one, and direct inter- 
course between men— with book agents, for instance, — will 
be snpplanted. Its greatest fault is its size, but probably 
pocket phonographs will be in vogue before the close of 
this Nineteenth Century, which is positively tiresome in its 
brilliancy. 



HOME MATTERS. 

Dr. Hitter gave the second lecture of his course on Fri- 
day evening, December 9, in the Chapel. The subject was 
"Ancient Vocal Music and the Protestant Hymn Tune," 
and was especially intended to give the students an ex- 
planation of the new hymnal, the work of Dr. Eendrick 
and Dr. Ritter. After the difference had been described 
between the ways in which sacred music was sung by the 
ancients and by people of the present day, the choir illus- 
trated this difference in a style which showed careful train- 
ing. It was interesting to trace the development of sacred 
music from the Hebrew Chant to " Old Hundred " and Dr. 
Sitter's pleasing manner added much to our enjoyment. 
One point which he emphasized was that church music of 
to-day has degenerated through the introduction of folk- 
songs, love-ditties and trivial motifs. His illustrations of 
this were very amusing. 

The musical programme was as follows : 

1. Ancient Hebrew Chant. 

3. Ancient Greek Melody. 
8. Ancient Christian Chant. 

4. The Ambrosian Te Deum. 
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5. A Sequence of the 18th Centoiy. 

6. Sanctus A, Agricoia, 1503. 

7. BenedictuB A, Scandellus, 15^2. 

8. A Moriivian Hymn. 

9. Luther's Hymn, 1527. 

10. A German Hymn Tune TriUer, 1559 

It. A Huguenot Tune, 1554. 

12. A Tune from Ravenscroft's Ptwdter, 1621. 

13. A Swedish Tune of the 17th Century. 

14. Vassar Rink.lBSO. 

15. Kedron, an American Tune Oouid, 1820. 

16. Old Hundred, a Huguenot Tune L. Bourgeois, 1552- 

The course of lectures will illustrate the growth ot music 
in every form from the earliest times to its present state of 
development. 



The December meeting of the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association was addressed by Mrs. Capron, a mission- 
ary who has recently returned from India. 

It is seldom that the subject of Foreign Mission work is 
presented with such earnestness and force. Her method of 
showing the value of a missionary's influence, and her 
illustrations of the way in which the work of one supple- 
ments that of another, put the subject before us in a new 
light. The instances which she gave from her own experi- 
ence showed that she had strong support for her belief that 
the secret of success in a real missionary life is the union of 
individual force, with faith in the inherent power of God's 
word. The seed must be sown and the results left to an 
unseen power. 

Mrs. Capron's life-work has been a remarkable one. 
Thirty years ago she was sent out by the American Board 
to the Madura Mission in Southern India. Since that time 
she has had under her supervision four schools for girls, 
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and has directed and assisted hundreds of Bible women, 
who have carried the knowledge of God into thousands of 
heathen houses. Thus the influence of such a life as Mrs. 
Capron's cannot be estimated. Her health having failed, 
she very reluctantly left her work in India, and is now en- 
gaged in visiting various schools and colleges, and In giv- 
ing such interesting and impressive talks as was the one to 
which we listened. 



Thursday, December 15, we may put down in our calen- 
dar as an Indian day, for we then received a visit from 
Gen. Armstrong's little company of Indians and Negroes, 
who are traveling in the North, and in the evening 
listened to an address from Prof. Painter of the Indian 
Rights Association at Washington. 

Gen. Armstrong's band was composed of two Indians 
and six negroes and was accompanied by Mr. Frisell, Vice- 
Principal of the Hampton Institute. They took dinner at 
the College, and sang the grace before the meal as is their 
custom at Hampton, After dinner we were entertained for 
an hour in the Chapel by songs and speeches from dif- 
ferent members of the band, Mr. Frisell introducing the 
speakers and making some explanations about the school, 
but leaving it mainly to his pupils to show what they 
needed and what their education had already done for 
them. The speeches of the two negroes showed that they 
had received excellent English training and that they were 
worthy of the advantages which they had been offered. 
The Indians, though less fluent in speech, were none the 
less interesting. The Omaha Indian especially, who was 
brought from the reservation only last spring, was pathetic 
in his extreme simplicity and earnest pleading for *'my 
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people ". Among the speeches songs were interspersed by 
the negroes, who gave great pleasure by their fine voices 
and characteristic singing. 

All doubts which any of us might have had as to tbe 
value and necessity of the work at Hampton Institute were 
forever dispelled by the closer and almost inside view of it 
which we obtained that day. 

The evening address by Prof. Painter was exceedingly 
interesting and inistructive, and at the same time very 
happy in style. The way in which the '' Indian Problem " 
has grown up, from the time of our Pilgrim Fathers until 
now, was described in plain language, and was declared 
not to be due to any mental or spiritual peculiarity in the 
Indian himself, but to have been created by the American 
people and fostered by the training of every child for gen- 
erations to consider the Indian not as a man and a brother 
but as a monster. 

That there is need for such an organization as the Indian 
Rights Association, and that it is able to unearth such 
abuses as are constantly appearing and find such flagrant 
disregard of law as was shown in the instance mentioned 
by Prof. Painter of the reservation among the Mission. In- 
dians in California which was so persistently occupied by 
white men in the face even of an order from the President 
of the United States, ought to make us blush for -very 
shame in this free land of ours. The very least that we 
can do is to give our hearty support to those who are 
giving their time and energies to the work of trying to 
make some of these crooked things straight. 
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In a dim religious light, 
*' Then let the pealing organ blow, 
•• To the full voiced quire below, 
" In seryice high, and anthems clear, 
'* As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
** Dissolye me into ecstacies, 
" And bring all heaven before mine eyes.'* 

These lines kept recurring to ns as we sat in the darkened 
Chapel listening to the Christmas music, without which this 
glad season would seem incomplete. 

In the first part of the programme we saw the condition 
of the world before the birth of Christ. The mournful 
strains of the " Quo Modo " expressed the lamentation of 
the Prophet over the Holy City, and the idea of the wick- 
edness of the world was carried out in the " Benedictus" 
and the " Te Deum." The Old Testament reading completed 
the first part of the programme. 

The advent of the long promised Messiah was announced 
in *' Behold the Tabernacle," "While all things were in 
quiet silence," and the reading from Luke. The second of 
these anthems was particularly beautiful. 

Miss Wallace added much to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing by her finished rendering of an Christmas carol. Her 
voice was well suited to the selection, and her high notes 
were very clear and sweet. 

In the last three selections the singing of the choir was 
full of enthusiam as they became filled with the spirit of 
their leader. " O, sing to God " is always a favorite here, 
and it has never been sung better than on this evening. 

Miss Hubbard's music for the organ was, as she always 
makes it, a rare treat, and we owe her hearty thanks for the 
many pleasant evenings she has given us. 
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The holidays were made very enjoyable to those 
who remained in College. Christmas was celebrated 
on Monday, and the evening was spent in searching for 
presents through the President's and the college parlors. 
As the articles were hidden behind pictures and book-cases, 
under tables and chairs, and in every nook and corner, the 
search was highly exciting. 

On Tuesday, a visit was paid to the steward's department. 
The laundry, boiler and gas houses received their share of 
attention, but the greatest interest was taken in the kitchens 
and bakery. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Van Vliet, we had an op- 
portunity of seeing the glass works in Poughkeepsie. The 
pleasant sleigh-ride put us more in the condition to enjoy 
the picturesqueness of the interior. The shaping of the 
various kinds of bottles and jars in the hands of the glass- 
blowers and the beautiful tints assumed by the red-hot 
glassware in cooling seemed to have an endless fascination. 
Saturday, the thirty-first, ''Jenny Wren" and the " Marchi- 
oness" appeared in the dining-room during dinner and dis- 
tributed cards bearing the words: "Dickens, At Home, Vas- 
sar College, New Year's Eve., '87." In the evening, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dickens received their guests in the back parlor and 
Room J. Among the guests were Mr. Dombey, Mrs. Skewton 
and Withers the Wan, Mr. Murdstone, Mr. Dick and Betsy 
Trotwood, Mr. Turveydrop, Little Dorritt and Maggie, 
Jenny Wren, the Marchioness, Little Nell and Grandfather, 
Mr. Toots, Ivy Green, Little Em'ly, Lady Dedlock, Dolly 
Varden, Mrs. Guraraidge, Mrs. Squeers and Mrs. Bardell. 



The Managing Committee of the American School at 
Athens has invited Vassar to become one of the colleges 
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that oo-operate in its support. The necessary condition of 
acceptance is the payment of two hundred and fifty dollars 
a year. In the case of the other colleges, this sum comes 
not from the college funds, but by private subscription, 
and so it must be with Yassar also. We need therefore a fund 
of five thousand dollars or pledgee of yearly contributions. 

In return for the sum required, any number of graduates 
that are well fitted can have the full privileges of the School. 
The advantages offered there for special work in Classical 
Literature, Archaeology, or Art are great, especially now 
that Dr. Waldstein, author of The Art of Pheidias, is to be 
Director of the School, assisted by a professor chosen as 
before from the co-operating colleges. Apart from the op- 
portunity for special research, however, the value for the 
classical student of a year of travel and study cannot be 
over-estimated. Then all, but dimly apprehended before, 
takes form and shape, and history and literature live again 
on the battle fields and in the lands of song and story. 

We greatly desire to have this privilege, worthy of our 
highest aspiration, and we should be very grateful, if any 
of our friends would show their interest by contributing 
little or much toward this end. Any sums may be sent to 
Miss Abby Leach, Associate Professor of Greek at the Col- 
lege. 



COLIiKO£ NOTES. 



College reopened after the holiday recess, with Evening 
Prayers, January 4. With a few exceptions everybody 
returned on time, and recitations commenced promptly on 
Thursday morning. About forty students remained at 
Ck>llege during the vacation. 
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Bishop Potter, of New York, conducted morning chapel 
services, December 11. 

Dr. J. Clark Murray of M'Gill University, in Montreal, 
Canada, delivered a series of three most interesting lectures 
on Psychology, before the Senior Class, December 19, 20, 
and 21. 

For the encouragement of any Freshmen who may need 
it, we state on good authority that a student in one of our 
prominent men's colleges, who several years ago in an ex- 
amination attributed the authorship of "Pilgrim's Pro 
gress," to Mr. John Bunion^ has since risen to fame. 

The Boston Association of Vassar Alumnae held its an- 
nual meeting and lunch in the rooms of the Women's Club 
in Boston, on Thursday, December 29. About fifty persons 
were present, and among the most enjoyable and interest- 
ing features of the meeting are mentioned the paper on 
" The American School at Athens " by Professor Leach of 
the College and the address by Dr. Taylor. 

Who informed that inquiring student just before the 
Dickens Party, December 21, that Samuel Weller was a 
representative of the Ethiopian race ? 

Miss Helen M. Shafer, M. A., who has been professor of 
mathematics at Wellesley College for a number of years, 
was appointed acting President of that College, by the 
trustees at their recent meeting. 

Dr. Taylor preached in the Chapel Sunday morning, De- 
cember 18. 
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Mr. Frederick P. Thompson of New York, one of our 
trustees, recently contributed one thousand dollars toward 
the fitting up of the swimming bath in our new gymnasium. 

Well may we groan " O tempores !" when a bright Fresh- 
man is heard to translate '89's motto, " Vera pro gratiis" — 
"Truth for nothing." 

Among the recent additions to our conservatory is a 
beautiful specimen of the Dracaena family. It was presented 
by Mr. William Farrington of Poughkeepsie, and was ob- 
tained from the conservatories of the Duke of Sutherland. 

The following pathetic little poem has just reached us- 
The realistic spirit which pervades the entire production 
will be felt by even the most careless reader, although none 
outside the fraternity of editors at large can fully appreci- 
cate the exquisite pathos of the sentiment embodied in the 
closing lines. It portrays an experience which must come 
to almost every editor who is compelled to rely somewhat 
upon voluntary contributions, in some form or other, and 
as we finished its first perusal we sadly murmured, *' 'Twas 
ever thus." 

A tired little editor 
Came wearily to me, 

Her face was fuU of trouble, 
Her eyes drooped moumf uUy. 

With piteous tears she begged me 
To set to work and write 

A— something — for her paper, 
Something not too deep nor light. 

Perhaps a few brief personals, 
To teU the different ways 

That the most distinguished Seniors 
Had spent the holidays. 
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A Uttle editorial 
All full of sayings bright, 

A review upon a novel 
That she was going to write. 

The poor, detir little editor I 
She looked so sad that I 

Couldn't bear to disappoint her, 
So I rashly said Td try. 

I sharpened well my pencil, 
A brand new pad I bought, 

I put '' engaged ** upon my door, 
And sat me down and thought. 

. Alas t I found that writing 
Was not within my sphere; 

For though I sat for hours, 
I hadn't an idea. 

You tired Uttle editor ! 
Tm sorry to refuse. 

But I sadly fear in writing 
I'm of very Uttle use. 



J. W. T., '91. 



PERSONALS. 



[Any communications concerning former students will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Personal Editor.] 

'70. 

Mrs. Mary Parker- Woodworth was elected President for 
the ensuing year, of the Boston Association of Vassar 
Alumnse, at the recent meeting held in Boston. 

Miss Mineah is supplementing the work of the North- 
western branch of our Alumna Association in a very eflfec- 
tive and substantial way. She offers a Scholarship in her 
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school in Chicago (formerly Miss Grant's), by means of 
which a student may obtain, free of charge, preparation 
which will lit her to compete in the examination for the free 
scholarship at Vassar, offered by the Association of Vassar 
Alttmnae of Chicago and the West. 

'78. 
Miss E. H. Brewer is studying at Leipzig. 

'77. 

Miss Comwell sailed recently for Europe, where she ex- 
pects to spend the winter with Mrs. Harriet Ransom-Mil- 
inowski in Danzig. 

'78. 

Married in Salisbury, N. T., Decembers, 1887, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Beattie to Mr. Henry Harrison Fa:mum. 

'79. 

Miss Palmer is at Venice, 

Mrs. Helen Hussey-Severance, with her family, is spend- 
ing the winter in Helena, Montana. 

'84. 

Miss Harriet Jenckes is teaching at the Mt. Auburn In- 
stitute, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

'86. 

Miss Chubb is teaching on Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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^87. 
Miss Anderson is spending the winter on the Nile. 

Married in Olean, N. Y., December 7, 1887, Miss Florence 
Curtis, formerly of the Class of '88, to Mr. Clarence B. 
Hanson. 

Married in Ithaca, N. Y., December 80, 1887, Miss Carrie 
Belle Enz, formerly of the Class of *91, to Mr. E. Leaven- 
worth Elliott. 

Mademoiselle Achert, formerly teacher of French in the 
College, has been spending the past few months in Southern 
France. She expects to go soon to Freiburg,* Baden. 

President Taylor, Professor Mitchell, Professor Leach 
and Professor Goodwin were among the guests at the recent 
meeting of the Boston Association of Yassar Alumnae. 

Dr. Backus, President of Packer Institute, Brooklyn, 
and formerly at the head of the English Department of this 
College, and Mrs. Backus, formerly a teacher here, visited 
the College during the vacation. 

Among the other guests of the College were Dr. Frisbie, 
President of Wells College, Mrs. Jane Cushing-Underwood 
and Mrs. Mary Morris-Pratt, '80, Miss Wickham, '86, Miss 
Sweet and Miss Jenckes, '87. 
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EXCHANOB NOTES. 

The Atlantic Monthly alweija attracts us especially when 
Oliver Wendell Holmes' name is signed to one of its ar- 
ticles. It was with great regret that we read the last chapter 
of " Oar Hundred Days in Europe," and a certain sadness 
which seemed to steal into the author's tone when he spoke 
of himself made us fear that he was growing tired as even- 
ing closed about him and longed to rest until he should fall 
asleep. But the January number contains some very bright 
and interesting after-thoughts, intended as a sort of apol- 
ogy, but most interesting to us for their promise of further 
contributions. We rejoice in the good health of so beloved 
a writer and we hope to glean courage and good spirits 
from many new works from his pen. The January Atlantic 
also contains a steel portrait of Charles Egbert Craddock, 
and the first two chapters of a story by her, called " The 
Despot of Broomsedge Cove." It is full of most beautiful 
descriptions of scenery. A poem "On Whittier's Eightieth 
Birthday " reminds us that the great poet has given almost 
nothing to the public for a year, and makes us long for a 
message from him again. 

The Williams Literary Monthly is a very satisfactory 
magazine. Its style and form are good and the solidity of 
its matter is a strong proof that Williams College deserves 
the reputation which it has always had for real worth and 
an unusual degree of earnestness. Several poems worthy 
of mention appear in the January number. A good poem 
is so seldom seen in our college periodicals that we speak 
of this departure with great pleasure. 

The Amherst Literary Monthly which may be said to be 
the off-spring of the magazine just mentioned does not quite 
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come up to its standard, but is very good, and is far in ad- 
vance of many college publications. An artistic form and 
good pi int do much toward making papers and magazines 
attractive. Tiie December number" contains a poem by 
Fred. J. E. Woodbridge, called *' The Glen." It is a beau- 
tiful little thing, full of grace and melody. 

The Pennsylvanian is a typical American i)aper. It is 
business- like, fresh and spicy, and consequently full of in- 
terest for every one. Its table of contents always embraces 
a wide range of subjects. 

AT EVENING. 

The soft-enfolding shadows glide and creep, 
And bathe in darkening deeps the fading hills; 

While in the haze the lazy rivers sleep. 
And silence thro* the dim night thriUs. 

The hours wear on with swift and stealthy pace. 
The cruel hours that heed no heart-wrung cry; 

I do not know what music fills the place, 
But in the trees the low winds sigh. 

Ah, sleep, fair night, and let me lie and drink 
Long draughts of peace and sweet, undying rest; 

And wrap me in thy folds until I sink 
To slumber, on thy heaving breast. 

F. D. Barry.— TTic Harvard Advocate. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Mr. Wiltsie has for sale an essay on ''The Principles of 
the Art of Conversation" by J. P. Mahaflfy. It is dedi- 
cated " To my silent friends", and advances the theory that 
there is an art of conversation which is more natural than 
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^at we commonly call the natural method because it is 
spontaneons and impulsive. The man who will not con- 
Terse with his friends is loudly decried, since conversation 
is necessary and ought to be universal. The book is written 
in a straightforward, logical manner and the analysis which 
introduces it shows how exhaustively the subject is treated. 



\ 
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HERO-WORSHIP. 



On the first page of Carlyle's book of Heroes, we find 
this statement : *' As I take it Universal History, the his- 
tory of what man has accomplished in the world, is at bot- 
tom the History of the Great Men who have worked here. 
They were the leaders of men, these great ones, the model- 
ers, patterns, and in a wide sense, creators of whatsoever 
the general mass of men contrived to do or to attain ; all 
things that we see standing accomplished in the world are 
properly the outer material result, the practical realization 
and embodiment of Thoughts that dwelt in the Great Men 
sent into the world : the soul of the whole world's history, 
it may justly be considered, were the history of these." 
This statement, or the more brief and pronounced form of 
it, "The History of the World is the Biography of Great 
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Men," seems to be generally regarded as the text of Car- 
lyle's book on Hero-worship ; and, as is often the case, the 
text is remembered by many when the rest of the sermon 
is forgotten. It is strange how persistently this estimate 
of the influence of great men is taken for the central thought 
of Carlyle's "Hero-worship ; " but when this point of view 
has once been adopted, it is not surprising that his theory 
appears extravagant, " Worship of a Hero,'' says Car- 
lyle, "is transcendent admiration of a Great Man. I say 
there is at bottom nothing else admirable. No nobler feel- 
ing than this of admiration for one higher than himself 
dwells in the breast of man."' Are we asked to worship, 
that is, " transcendently admire," the influential man 
merely because of his influence? That were an extreme 
form of Utilitarianism which Thomas Carlyle would hardly 
sanction. Some deeper meaning than is commonly reported 
must underlie his claims for Hero-worship. 

No long or difficult search for this is necessary. The 
question why Carlyle attributes such influence to the great 
man is answered by one deflnition : " A Hero has this first 
distinction, which we may call first and last, the Alpha and 
Omega of his heroism. That he looks through the shows of 
things into things^ However bitter Carlyle may have 
been in some of his judgments, in the inner deeps of con- 
viction he was far from being a pessimist. He gave no cre- 
dence to any theory involving the rule of chance or the 
supremacy of evil ; he believed that beneath the contradic- 
tory surface-aspects* of the Universe there is an interior 
''Fact of things." "Whatever exists," he says, "has a 
harmony in the heart of it, or it would not hold together 
and exist." Man he regarded as one of the manifestations 
of the central Power of the Universe, one of the many reve- 
lations of God. The majority of men do not know that 
they are "a part of the everlasting heart of Nature," so 
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they become discordant, out of keeping with the inner har- 
monies ; they do not see things in their true relations one 
to another nor themselves in their true relation to mankind 
and Nature; they dwell in ''hearsay," in "formula;" 
they never become sincere and penetrate to reality. The 
key word of Carlyle's Hero- worship, as of so much else 
that he has written, is Sincerity. The work of the Hero is 
the work of th6 sincere man ; this accounts for the Hero's 
abiding influence. No insincere effort can ever secure per- 4 
manent results ; for all such effort touches only the outer 
shows of things, that cumber the ground perhaps for cen- 
turies, but must at length be cleared away. 

Carlyle does not represent the Hero as an unattainable 
ideal. Freedom from error, even from grievous error, he 
does not consider essential to greatness. It is not possible 
for any man to live a life of absolute purity ; it is enough 
that one should earnestly and continually strive to make 
his life such as his insight into Nature and humanity de- 
mands. "On the whole, we make too much of faults ; the 
details of the business hide the real centre of it. That the 
struggle be a faithful, unconquerable one : that is the ques- 
tion of questions. We will put up with many sad details 
if the soul of it were tnie." Even downright failure in the 
essentials of morality does not, in Carlyle's opinion, con- 
demn a man to hopeless littleness as does a life shaped ac- 
cording to established rules with small thought of their 
fitness and merely because they are established. He does 
not seek to excuse faults which are inexcusable, but in his 
eyes, here as elsewhere, sincerity covers a multitude of 
sins ; the question with him is "not how much chaflf is in 
you, but whether you have any wheat." 

There is one requisite of the great man which Carlyle 
mentions nearly as often as sincerity ; that is, the "seeing 
eye :" the eye of the prophet, that pierces through accu- 
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mulations of old custom, ''hearsay," and idolatry, and 
sees in some fresh living form the truth which these dead 
forms conceal ; the eye of the poet, that looks beyond all 
"formulae," beyond all scientific names and labels and 
other familiarities by which we think to make Nature 
known, and beholds her as mysterious as when the first 
Sabean wondered at the gleam of his god-star above the 
desert. Besides the moral quality of sincerity, the great 
man must have the gift of intellectual clear-sightedness. 
In so far as a man is sincere, he is a Hero ; in so far as a 
sincere man has *' Power of Insight," he approaches great- 
ness. All sincere men have more or less of this intellectual 
power ; he who has it in rare abundance is the Great Man. 

In the light of this interpretation of greatness, Carlyle's 
most startling claims do not call for surprise or filarm. The 
assertion that religion stands upon Hero-worship— "not 
Paganism only, but far higher and truer religions,— all re- 
ligion hitherto known," is perhaps too sweeping, but the 
general prevalence of Hero-worship in religion is shown by 
the facts of history and by present observation. From such 
an acknowledgment no one, however zealous for the honor 
of religion, need draw back when it is borne in mind that 
Hero-worship in its noblest form is reverence, not for the 
human, but for the divine in the human. Men revere 
heroes for their surpassing worth ; only so long as the 
great man is believed to be more powerful, wise, or good 
than any of his brother-men, will he be worshiped as a god. 
The Hero is the embodiment of an ideal. When his im- 
perfections are detected, or when the ideal becomes more 
spiritual, the old form is abandoned. By the very nature 
of the human mind the ideal must remain forever high 
above the level of humanity. 

After men have reached a certain stage of religious de- 
velopment they may dispense with the ancient form of 
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Hero-worship, but its spirit will still live, and find expres- 
sion in admiration of great men and willingness to acknowl- 
edge their leadership. In religion, in society, in every de. 
partraent of life, there is need of organization, and no 
organization can exist without leaders and men who are 
willing to be led. '' Society is founded on Hero-worship," 
says Carlyle. "All dignities of rank, on which human 
association rests, are what we may call a JK?roarchy, — or a 
Hierarchy, for it is sacred enough withal." That every 
"Heroarchy" should be a Hierarchy— this is the social 
ideal. He who would take part in forming an ideal society 
must be sincere in order to recognize sincerity in others, 
that he may be able to distinguish the true Hero from the 
false ; and, besides, he mustf be sincere before he can follow 
his chosen leaders without servility. No man has any right 
to adopt the aims of another until he has made them thor- 
oughly his own ; when once he understands them and is 
convinced of their worthiness, they are as justly his as 
though he had himself originated them. 

According to Carlyle, then, sincerity and belief in the 
sincerity of others are the practical duties of Hero-worship. 
Moral skepticism is treason against the ideal society. 
"The heart lying dead, the eye cannot see: what intellect 

remains is merely the vulpine mteWect 'Detect quacks' ? 

Yes, do, for Heaven's sake ; but know withal the men that 
are to be trusted! Till we know that, what is all our 

knowledge ; how shall we even so much as 'detect^ ? 

Why, the insincere, unbelieving world is the natural prop- 
erty of the Quack, and of the Father of quacks and quack- 
eries! We shall either know a Hero, a true Governor 
and Captain, somewhat better, when we see him, or else go 
on to be forever governed by the Un heroic ;— had we ballot- 
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boxes clattering at every street-corner, there were no 
remedy in these." 

Laura C. Sheldon, '87. 



HISTORICALLY, CAN ANY CHURCH BE TO-DAY 
CALLED THE CHURCH ? 



The nineteenth century in its unqualified criticism of 
the bigotry and superstition of the mediaeval ages, is not 
wont to regard itself with the same severity of censure. 
Constantly before the intellectual and religious mind of to- 
day is the vision of its present breadth and liberality of 
view ; yet, as the next three centuries broaden the world's 
culture, we cannot but expect that the historical student of 
the twenty-second century will regard the knowledge and 
doctrines of this age with a feeling akin to that with which 
we now look back upon the world of Luther and Loyola, of 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth. In the midst of our self-adula- 
tion we are frequently confronted with instances of intoler- 
ance and illiberality which are only less unreasonable than 
those which the History of the Reformation recounts. In 
the religious life this narrowness of mind is most prominent, 
and the spirit which in the days of our Lord separated 
Pharisee from Gentile, to-day works dissension among the 
Christian Churches. 

The history of the Christian Church from the last 
accounts in the New Testament until the second or third 
century after Christ is lost in a tangle of contradictions 
and traditions so confused that an ingenious theologian 
may evolve from it that form of church doctrine and gov- 
ernment which most fully accords with his own views. Out 
of the disorder of those first centuries the mediaeval 
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Church grew steadily, gaining in extent of territory, in the 
number of its converts and in its domination over the 
minds of men. To combat the ignorance and barbarity of 
the age there was needed an emotional religion, rites which 
would appeal to the superstitious nature of man, touching 
the feelings before it reached the conscience ; and as this 
need was recognized it was met, first with a reverent adap- 
tation of Scriptures to present wants, later with an unscru- 
pulous interpretation of Biblical commands and unprin- 
cipled additions from the lives and legends of saints and 
martyrs. It was the introduction of superstitious observ- 
ances, the growing and tyrannical power of Pope and 
bishop and the corrupt state of priest and layman, of 
Church doctrine and practice, which finally led to the over- 
throw of the great religious government that had been for 
fourteen hundred years the Church of Christendom. 

With the awakening of the whole European mind in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries came deeper insight into 
the evils and abuses of the Church and of all religious 
organizations. The spirit which led Wyclif to translate 
the Bible and Erasmus and Colet to teach the simple, Christ- 
like life, which forced Luther to denounce the Pope's par- 
doner and the papal authority, and which disclosed to Sa- 
vonarola and Loyola the necessity of reform within the 
Church soon made itself felt in the mind of noble and peas- 
antand opened the way for the Reformation. When Henry 
VIII and his parliament proclaimed the act of Supremacy, 
they were not influenced so much by religious convictions 
as by political prudence. In the first years dt the growth 
of the Church of England there was no intention of build- 
ing up a separate Church, but the desire of earnest, think- 
ing men was to throw aside the superstitions and corrup- 
tions of the Catholic Church, retaining that which was 
simple, Christ-like and apostolic. By the political necessi- 
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ties of statesmen and the scriptural searching of theolo- 
gians, was established in the reign of Elizabeth the Episco- 
palian Church of the present day. The claim made by 
zealous but narrow Churchmen that the Episcopalian forna 
of worship was established by Christ and the apostles in 
the days between the Resurrection and the Ascension is 
utterly without proof. The New Testament tells us that 
to the apostles as directed by the Holy Spirit was given the 
power of establishing churches, and it is the life and works 
of St. Paul which have in the past ages formed the basis 
from which men worked out the faith best adapted to their 
needs. 

Regarding the form of government in the various 
churches which St. Paul founded, our conjectures are at 
best vague. The continual use of the term " bishop " is the 
chief ground upon which theologians base a claim to the 
divine origin of Episcopacy. Yet even this term is a con- 
troverted one, and upon the disputed interpretation Pres- 
byterians found their church government, claiming that 
presbyter or elder and bishop are interchangeable, and that 
the true signification of the latter word is that of presbyter 
in its present acceptance. St. Jerome in the fourth cen- 
tury expressed his belief that the apostles used the two 
terms as applying to one office. Chyrsostom, Theodorefc 
and other early Christian leaders concurred in the same 
opinion. St. Ignatius rep:arded Episcopacy as the unifying 
instrumentality of the Church in the first centuries after 
Christ. The controversy regarding the true signification of 
these terms has been the basis from which the many 
forms of Church government have arisen. 

During the Reformation and in the hundred years which 
followed, the hearts of men beat with new life aud their en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds. At this time there arose many 
new sects, founded without regard for historical precedent 
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or scriptural sanction. Intolerance of evils in any estab- 
lished form of worship led, in the zeal of newly-gained 
freedom of thought, to the formation of distinct denomi- 
nations. Often these sects were formed by ignorant and 
fanatical men in a spirit of illiberality, yet their claim to 
divine inspiration was asserted in boldest terms. 

With these facts before us, with a knowledge of the big- 
oted nature of man in all ages and of his belief in his own 
infallibility, do we not recognize the necessity of looking 
the question fairly in the face, of asking ourselves in a 
spirit of all frankness if the infinitely diverse natures of 
men do not require different forms of worship, though the 
same great truths lie at the bottom of all religious life % 
Is not the Church of the world to-day simply the spiritual 
church which, with the broadest views of Catholicism and 
Christian love, embraces all the manifold forms of church 
government and worship ? , 

As in the sixteenth century, while the more conservative 
clang closely to acknowledged rites, enthusiasm influenQed 
the less stable natures to throw aside everything which 
could be regarded as superstitious and to adopt wild and 
extravagant theories on religious matters, so in the 
nineteenth century fanaticism claims divine inspiration in 
the establishment of new forms of worship. Many customs 
have been adopted in all ages of religious thought in order 
to answer the needs of that present time with no reference 
to the future, and there is much of truth in the assertion 
of John Wesley that '' Often antiquity is made a co-ordi- 
nate rather than a subordinate rule with Scripture." 

When in the apostolic times the threatened conflict be- 
tween the methods of the Jerusalem leaders and that of 
St. Paul was averted by the very evident sanction which 
the Spirit of God gave to the broader course adopted by 
St. Paul, a rebuke of narrowness and an example of Catho- 
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licity was given to the world for all time, and He, Who 
taught by His whole life Christian love and charity, 
founded one Church of which He is the Head, one whole 
made up of many parts. 

Georgie Angell, '88. 



TRUE POETRY. 



The forms of poetry are manifold. There is the deep, 
subtle poetry of music, the elevating, inspiring poetry of a 
noble action, the tender, soothing poetry of some well-be- 
loved face ; and the infinite poetry of nature. But of one 
form alone can I speak, and I have chosen its manifesta- 
tions in words, what is technically considered poetry. 
Even thus limited it is most difficult to frame a defin- 
ition, to show clearly what are true poems. It is interest- 
ing to hear what the poets themselves have to say on the 
subject, and I turn to Swinburne, who tells us that the two 
primary and essential qualities of all poetry are imagin- 
ation and harmony ; where these qualities are wanting 
there can be no poetry properly so-called, and where these 
properties are in the highest degree, there, even though 
they be unaccompanied and unsupported by any other 
great quality whatever, even though the ethical and 
critical elements be entirely wanting, there and there onlj' 
is the best and highest poetry. 

Poetry, properly so-called, is a revelation not a criticism 
of life, and the poet is not a judge but a prophet. From 
the Pantheon of true poems I would exclude on the one 
hand verse which is merely sound without sense, and on 
the other hand didactic treatises written in rhyme. Pope's 
'' Essay on Man " and '' Essay on Criticisms " are, however 
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brilliant, not poems at all. They appeal to the intellect 

and not to the emotions. The true poet does something 

more than write smoothly, intelligibly, quite in accordance 

with the best rules. He stimulates, inspires his reader,makes 

the reader himself poetic. The gifts of the great poet 

are a creative imagination, a fine ear, the energy that 

lies in enthusiasm and passion, and a profound sympathy 

with humanity ; in writings where the first two of these 

qualities are conspicuous, many a fault may be condoned : 

thus the morbidness of Heine, Byron, and Swinburne, which 

would condemn an inferior poet, is forgiven because of their 

melody and intensity of passion. Swinburne's poems are 

so many moods, almost all breathing a fierce sadness and 

fever that are redeemed by the sweet undulations of his 

metre. Take for example these lines : 

** O bitterness of things too sweet I 
O, broken singing of the dove ! 
Love's wings are ever fleet, 
And like the panther's feet 
The feet of love. " 

Swinburne is a true lyrist though his passion at times 
may be clouded. 

Since poetry is the unrestrained expression of emotion it 
has always been the language of a nation's childhood. The 
earliest poets are those who saw amid the loveliness of na- 
ture shadowy forms still lovelier, the graceful nymph that 
haunted dancing spring and murmuring wood, the weird 
genius of a cave's dark solitude, the powers of the deep. 

To the poet is open a world that the senses know not and 
he has power of clear sightedness not only while looking 
abroad over the earth, but also when he searches his own 
mind and finds there another world shadowy and yet in- 
finite. Clear your eyes ! Look beyond the visible, the 
tangible, for there and there only is high poetry intelligible. 
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Truly did the poet speak, when hfe said, '' Only to the rapt 
vision does the seen become the prophecy of thennseen.'- 
As we look back on all that poets have done it seems as if 
some day new songs will be sung that will transcend those 
of the past, songs in which the mystic dreams of the Orient, 
tlie grandeur of Greek art, the devotion of chivalry and the 
idealism of the North, shall be uplifted by a new and holier 
element. Liberty, the liberty of perfect law shall impart a 
tuller life to the poetry of the future. There shall be there no 
strife of any kind, not even that between good and evil, per- 
sonify them as you will, and science, which has already giv- 
en purer conceptions to religion, shall not be the enemy of 
poetry but its warm friend. The beautiful and stately 
garden that grew under the fostering care of feudalism, 
chivalry, and fable, shall have had its flowers plucked one 
after another by the poets. Little will be left except weeds. 
But science, under another sun and another heaven, shall 
open endless vistas of hitherto unimagined beauty, shall 
reveal a whole continent, not a mere garden as before. On 
and on stretches that continent before the eyes of the poet 
of the future, and for him exists a beauty which the eye 
has not seen, nor the ear heard, nor which it has entered 
the mind of man to conceive. Perhaps we are only the 
stepping stones for some crowning race, but as the ancient 
foliage of the earth was overwhelmed by molten masses, yet 
left an indelible impress upon the hardening rocks, so may 
we pass away and still the Beautiful, the Poetic in our 
lives may linger through all eternity. 
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AD CHLOEN. 



Why dost thou fly like a fawn from me, Chloe, 
That, scared at the whispermg of winds in the treetops, 
Its lost mother seeks in the forest ? 

The tremulous leaves of the thornbush have nestled, 
The blackberry vines by green lizards are stirred, 
Her heart and her limbs are a-quiver. 

I seek not to harm thee like African lion 
Or rough tiger fierce ; cease to cling to thy mother, 
Oh maiden, and look on thy lover ! 

L. A. B. 
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A VALENTINE. 



My lady, dear, 

I fear, I fear 
A question to advance. 

But then I pray 

You'll not say nay 
But answer it perchance. 

** Teh liebe dich, 

Liebst du mich T 

If only you 

Ck)uld *' parleZ'Vous,^^ 
l\\ say ** Je VOU8 adore ; " 

But since you don't, 

Why then — I won't, 
ril say but this no — more- 

** Ich liebe dich 

Liebst du mich f 



TO MARGUERITE. 



Had I rich bowers 

Of choicest flowers. 
Not one would be too fine 

To take apart, 

Press to my heart. 
Then send my Valentine. 

Not violets sweet 

Nor roses meet 
To breathe sweet thoughts of love ; 

Fd scorn them all, 

A daisy small 
My messenger should prove. 
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The industry and ingenuity of the present generation is 
strikingly portrayed in the growth of advertising. A few 
years ago the advertiser attracted attention chiefly by pe- 
culiar forms of spelling,— " Koal," or '^Segars." News- 
papers gave a column or two to his efforts and board fences 
bore evidence of occasional visits. To-day a great part of 
current literature is made up of advertisements, while the 
higliways and hedges are standing witnesses of the adver- 
tiser's prominence, not only in literature, but in art. 

In turning over the pages of advertisements at the back 
of a periodical, one is impressed by the vastness of the en- 
terprise. The first ten pages, perhaps, are filled with book- 
notices. Some one has published a new book, and every 
one has said something about it ; so it seems from the col- 
lections of attractive little paragraphs underneath the 
name of the work. After the book notices come pictures 
taken from more or less well-known paintings, slightly 
adapted to tlie needs of the occasion. The greater the need 
of adaptation, the greater the genius of the advertiser. If 
he does not do much toward the advancement of art by his 
reproduction dd infinituvi^ he, at least, makes a great ad- 
vance in the abstract quality of ingenuity. The advertiser, 
however, is not merely a copyist. Our periodical contains 
many an original drawing, small in size, perhaps, but great 
in thought. Take, for example, the familiar picture with 
a setting sun in the back ground throwing into strong re- 
lief the figures of three camels, the shadows of whose legs 
spell '• Carmel." Par from the least original drawings are 
the scenes on steamers, in parlor-cars, and in ball-rooms. 
Here the advertiser is not content with artistic talent alone, 
for conversations, not only in prose, but often in verse, are 
added. 

As the advertiser's literary ability increases, his artistic 
genius decreases. Before we leave the magazine with its 
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advertisements we have passed through all stages,from large 
pictures accompanied by few remarks to lengthy stories 
slightly illustrated. It is well, now, to turn to the news- 
paper for further literary enlightenment. A thrilling story 
of adventure or the supernatural, an interesting historical 
tale, a remarkable scientific discovery, all may be found 
above such a name as '* Duffy's Malt Whiskey." The ad- 
vertiser uses fiction, history, science, for his bait, and to be 
caught is often no matter for regret. 

Just where the growth of advertising will end is a mat- 
ter worthy of conjecture. At present. Natural scenery is 
defaced by advertisements in crude form, but can we not 
imagine a time when the interests of advertisers will de- 
mand a Thorwaldsen to make use of "sheer, precipitous 
mountain sides" I In short, is it past belief that, in the 
future, literature and art will come wholly under the con- 
trol of this growing industry ? 



Those who saw Mr. Irving's "Faust," as represented in 
New York, some weeks ago, are doubtless of the opinion 
that they have had a rare treat. 

Mr. Irving certainly is not a great tragedian ; this, his 
mannerisms of walk and jesture and his want of natural 
gifts, effectually forbid ; he is a great comedian —the great- 
est on the English stage — but it is as a stage manager that 
he reaches a unique perfection. Anything like the stage 
appointments of "Faust "has seldom, if ever, been seen 
on the American stage ; probably never until Mr. Irving's 
first advent nearly four years ago. No one has done more 
to influence the development of stage art than Mr. Irving. 
He does not do things by halves ; he brings his varied ex- 
perience of over twenty years, as actor and manager, to bear 
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on even the minutest details. When he distrusts his own 
knowledge, the best available authority is obtained. Fa- 
mous archaeologists, antiquaries and artists are pressed into 
service. In this latest representation, Mr Irving, whose 
poetic and artistic appreciation is of the highest order, has 
allowed hardly a scene of full light. The action usually 
takes place at twilight or night, serving the better to throw 
into relief Mephistopheles' fiery form, which seems to shed 
a deeper glow over the scene. 

The curtain rises on Faust's study, when Mephistopheles 
makes his appearance in a cloud of mist, which seems to 
have gathered around the stage. The changes from this 
scene, which is sombre and gloomy in coloring set off by 
the flames of the witches' cauldron and Mephistopheles' 
red presence, to the Lorenz Platz, with its cathedral front, 
organ pealing forth, quaint townsfolk tripping to church, 
is one of the completest things in modern stagecraft. The 
transformation is effected by means of a series of gauzes, 
which have the effect of vaporous clouds, out of which pres- 
ently emerges this scene of peaceful light and life, in sharp 
contrast to the infernal supernaturalness of the preceding 
picture. Here we, with Faust, first meet Marguerite. At 
the ttrst glimpse of Miss Terry, we feel that our ideal Mar- 
guerite, as far as face and form and costume can create her, 
is before us. The quaint simple gown and sweet — I had 
almost said childish— face, framed in the little velvet cap, 
the slight girlish figure, the long golden braids, all make a 
picture which we feel cannot be far from the ideal of the 
poet. Miss Terry never looked less like the Ellen Terry of 
the stage, than in this character. 

The pure whiteness of Marguerite's chamber follows with 
the most charming scene of the play. This scene of the 
jewels is performed in Miss Terry's best manner. The 
nJiive girlish glee, perfectly rendered, neither exaggerated 
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nor too little emphasized, the exquisite grace of the little 
white robed tigure, the caressing tones of her voice, all 
combine to make this an entrancing scene. 

It is not only the humanity, but the supernatural 
witchery of the story, that has so attracted Mr. Irving. In 
the scene on the Broken, he has given full vent to his taste 
for the supernatural ; the lights are cold blues and greys ; 
a stormy moonlight adds to the wierdness of the scene, 
though later the coloring becomes vivid and infernal enough. 
Here one of the finest effects of the play is gained, when in 
the midst of the mad revels of the ghostly throng, "Van- 
ish !" cries Mephistopheles, a peal of thunder — and in an 
instant all have vanished seemingly in air. Mephistopheles 
is alone in the centre of the scene, supported apparently 
by nothing — around him no clouds, earth, moon, only black- 
ness, dense, impenetrable, made the more intense by the 
presence of the red-cloaked fiend. 

The closing scene in the dungeon is much cut, for the 
play has already been long. In this scene of final pas- 
sion and agony, it seems to us that Miss Terry is lacking 
in force. After all, the merit of Miss Terry's acting is its 
grace and personal charm. She is not a great, but a cap- 
tivating actress. 

The final picture of the apothesis of Marguerite is exqui- 
site in execution. As she falls dead at the foot of the cross, 
a flight of angels, with arms extended, hovers over her 
form, and the angelic visitants cast a radiant light, flooding 
the gloomy prison. Here the play ends, with the glorifica- 
tion of Marguerite and the damnation of Faust, whose 
soul Mephistopheles now claims—'' Come thou with me." 

In the German representation, it is customary to begin 
the play with a prologue in heaven and end it with the sal- 
vation of both Faust and Marguerite. But this even if al- 
lowable would be impracticable on the English stage, time 
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would not permit, nor would it, in vulgar parlance, be a 
I)aying enterprise. English managers not being aided by 
the nation must make the theatres support themselves. 

Mr. Irving's interpretation of Mephistopheles is admired 
by some as a fine piece of acting, by others it is considered 
as almost approaching the ridiculous. The incessant danc- 
ing on the points of his long red toes, which is his chief 
means of locomotion, is one of the features attacke?d by the 
latter class of critics. To us it seems in keeping with the 
ftendish glee which actuates his every movement. Mr. 
Irving's conception seems natural and well defined, 
though colored rather by the intellect and personality of 
Mr. Irving than by genius. 

Mr. Irving has done more than any other English actor 
to elevate the stage. He has seen that, if one good actor 
will attract, twenty will be much more likely to do so. Con- 
sequently every part is made as nearly perfect as possible. 

In this matter of stage art Booth, whose genius is im- 
measurably superior to that of Irving, might well take les- 
sons of him. 



It was unusually warm for an October day, and certainly 
it was not the fault of the dancing sunbeams that a cloud 
shadowed the young teacher's face, as she sat waiting for 
her fourth class, and gazing toward the distant hills. It 
was not thoughts of their cool wooded slopes that filled her 
mind, for her puzzled expression proved that she was pon- 
dering something nearer home. A month had passed since 
she first stood before a class, to assume, what? — a respon- 
sibility which she was just beginning to realize. The visit- 
ing committee seemed abundantly satisfied with her work, 
but ''in ourselves are triumph and defeat," and she was 
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not content. The trouble could not be lack of knowledge 
of the subjects she taught, nor want of training in the new 
methods of presenting them. In fact, most of the pupils 
seemed to thrive under the system ; the exceptions, as ever, 
were the puzzles. There were some for whose minds object- 
lessons and explanations alike proved inadequate to awaken 
interest and bring corresponding development. These gen- 
eralities assumed a concrete form in the person of John 
Avery Smith, a member of the expected Arithmetic class, 
and a very oddity among the bright-faced boys and girls. 

As if to confirm the direction of her thoughts. Master 
Smith appeared, and took his seat in front of the desk, 
without so much as lifting his eyes, or making any sign to 
show that he was present mentally. In fact, he usually 
was not, and the problem was' how to attract and fix his 
truant attention. Johnny was neither ugly nor obtrusive ; 
if he were not such an enigma, he would have been unin- 
teresting. His general air was that of one who had so long 
been thrust out of notice that he had ceased to believe in 
his own individuality. Yet there was some hidden energy 
to arouse, for at intervals a gleam of interest, even of 
brightness, was visible. 

But it was time to call the class to order, and twenty 
others claimed their share of attention. After the presen- 
tation of the lesson and the usual board drill, came a review 
of some definitions that had been discussed the preceding 
day. Johnny's next neighbor, an unfortunate lad of six- 
teen, who was kept at school by a wealthy aunt, but whose 
mind would probably always be a scarce-traced ** sheet of 
white paper," was reciting: "Coins are pieces of metal 
stamped by Government, and authorized to circulate as 
decimals.^^ Universal merriment, but Johnny was still 
dreaming. 
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'' What was there wrong about that answer, Johnny V 

'*Eh? what 's the question?" The rudeness of his 
awakening was always reflected in his manners. 

" What is a decimal, Johnny ?" 

*'Donno." 

'' I think you do. Suppose you go to the board and give 
lis an illustration." A few trials served to show that his 
ideas on the notation of decimals were vague and uncer- 
tain. And this from a lad expecting to pass rapidly 
through a High-school Arithmetic! But the period bell 
was ringing, and the class must be dismissed. 

''Johnny, if you will stay ten minutes I will show you 
about writing decimals." The utmost surprise, mingled 
with bashful pleasure, was visible in the boy's face. 

''You needn't bother about me, 'taint enough conse- 
quence, guess I'll get along somehow." 

It was evident that he had been allowed to "get along 
somehow" quite too much, and must be made to see that 
the teacher was there to help him, and was not content 
unless she could. It was surprising to see how much 
Johnny found to interest him in the new-old subject of 
writing decimals. Nor was Johnny the only one whose 
eyes were opened to something new that day. His teacher 
was coming unawares upon the solution of her puzzle. 
Show Johnny. that his teacher could descend from her 
p>edestal to take a friendl j'^ personal interest in his progress, 
and he would soon come to take an interest in himself. So 
a new law was added on trial to the teacher's code, and for 
many to morrows the work went on. Perchance it was 
sowing much and reaping little, but who shall say that the 
blessedness of knowing that she "hath done what she 
could " is not reward enough ? 

Months later, the merry sunbeams, shivering as the 
wintry wind chased them from the dazzling icy boughs, 
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glanced in and rested cheerily on a tired teacher's head. 
Without was glory, within was peace. Could that be our 
Johnny of the October days, that lad with the erect head, 
firm step, and pleasant smile? He wore cuffs, and his 
scrubbing-brush hair was subdued into something like 
order. He had learned to say thank you when his ex- 
amples were handed back, and not only understood deci- 
mals, but could apply his knowledge in the solution of an 
example in Banking. Treating Johnny as a gentleman had 
made him wish to be one. And what had the teacher 
learned ? That she had as many lessons to study as there 
were minds in her class ; by no means that she could de- 
spise the new training-school methods; merely that she 
could not expect to run the most perfect machinery without 
its animating steam, nor to have a dutifully planned sys- 
tem accomplish its end unless she put her own heart into 
the work. 



There has been a great deal of talk during the last few 
years about the decreasing interest in good music. The 
failure of our best concert and opera companies and the 
partial success of the poorer ones are cited as proofs of 
this lack of interest. A careful consideration of the facts 
in the case, however, will show that these unfortunate re- 
sults are due, not to want of love for good music among 
the people, but rather to the bad management of musical 
companies. The failures are occasioned to some extent by 
extravagance in salaries and scenic eflfects, but much more 
by the poor support provided for the one good musician 
who is usually employed in such companies. 

People are not willing to pay the exorbitant entrance 
fees demanded, and they do not like being forced to listen 
to many incompetent performers for the sake of hearing 
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one good one ; so they take the matter in their own hands 
and become their own musicians. For this reason little at- 
tention is now paid to the phenomenal and much to the 
educated musician ; there is not much professional but a 
great deal of amateur work done in music. 

Viewed in this light the increasing number and ability 
of our amateur musicians and their steady improvement is 
certainly an indication of a growing interest in music. 
Instead of being disheartened in regard to our musical 
growth, it seems therefore that we ought to be encouraged 
because of the really effective and widespread activity in 
this direction. It is true that there is not so much brill- 
iancy shown among musicians as there was a few years 
ago, but the marked improvement in musical education and 
in the substantiality of musical ability is most promising. 
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The question is sometimes discnssed as to whether a year 
at college or one spent in traveling abroad will contribute 
most to ** finishing off" a girl's education symmetrically. 
The decision is often of great importance in individual 
cases, and the matter is worthy of some consideration. 
Travel and collegiate work are both very beneficial, and 
sound arguments may be presented for the superiority of 
each. 

In the first place, a year at college is almost certain to 
awaken or increase a desire to go abroad at some time, 
sooner or later, and almost every college woman can in 
some way find or make the opportunity to gratify this de- 
sire. Thus the benefits of both are gained, while it is by 
no means so likely to be true that a year of travel will im- 
plant the determination to go to college. Then, too, one 
year at college very often leads to another, and perhaps 
to a full course, so that a much broader education is gained 
than would be possible from travel alone, while the studies 
pursued, especially in the line of languages, history, liter- 
ature and natural history, give one the capacity to appre- 
ciate much more keenly the natural features of any coun- 
try visited and the life and customs of its inhabitants. 

Collegiate life offers, also, outside of its strictly intel- 
lectual pursuits, advantages much like those of travel. Not 
the least of these appears in the fact that in a college of 
much note, people from all sections of the country, with 
their peculiar temperaments, symi3athies and prejudices, 
are brought into intimate relations with each other. 
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Broader sympathies and greater knowledge of different 
phases of human nature are sure to follow, and provincial- 
ism is overcome. College training, much more than travel, 
disciplines the mind, while the various studies of a course 
open up many fields of intellectual research in which the 
stndent can at least take an intelligent interest. 

It seems then as if, when a choice is to be made between 
foreign travel and a college education, the latter should be 
seized upon as the golden opportunity which is valuable in 
itself and will give greater worth to the advantages to be 
gained front the travel which is almost sure to follow at 
some later time. 



The most valuable possessions that we have are those in- 
tangible, invisible treasures of the mind that are none the 
less realities because they cannot be analyzed by the physi- 
cal senses. These alone withstand the power of circum- 
stances and the influence of the petty disappointments that 
sour the dispositions of those who seek satisfaction in a 
superficial life. These alone are neither touched by the 
caprices of fellow-men nor weakened by conflict with other 
wills. 

Of these treasures, the one to be most guarded and es 
teemed is friendship in all its manifold phases of inspira- 
tion, consolation and strength. Our life, especially in its 
relation to the world about us, is subject to change. True 
friends are separated and though their heart-strings are 
ever intertwined, duty guides them relentlessly out of 
reach and sometimes out of call of one another. 

But friendship with books is in no degree restricted by 
time, place or circumstances, except that we are confined 
by the limits of our own minds, which are extended in pro- 
portion to our intellectual ambition and effort. Such 
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friendship yields its fruits at aay moment, and through it 
as a medium we commune with the greatest and best men 
of the past and the present. How fortunate for us that 
such men have said, 

•* What good is like to this, 
To do worthy the writing, and to write 
Worthy the reading and the world's delight ?" 

If books were mere collections of dry facts, we should find 
little comfort in them, but they are alive with experiences 
of men who have lived the same life that awaits us. For 
this reason, books are responsive to almost every need ; in 
perplexity we find advice; in sorrow, consolation; in igrior- 
ance, knowledge; in folly, wisdom; and in every mood,sym- 
pathy. Great men stoop to our needs and draw us up to 
their heights. We see with the eyes of others and profit 
by their experience. 

The habit of associating with books cannot be formed too 
early in life, and the influence of every college ought to be 
toward such an end. We live with books and if we do not 
go beyond their covers, it is our own fault. We can- 
not fail to believe in their value, and having onced 
tasted their ''wine of consolation," we shall not be satis- 
fied until our whole natures have imbibed new life and 
strength. 



It was with no small degree of satisfaction that those 
most interested noted that the agitation caused by the an- 
nouncement of the final examinations for the semester was 
much less violent than that with which a similar announce- 
ment was received last June. 

Dire rumors of "midnight oil" with green tea accom- 
paniment, have been rare this year, and when heard have 
been severely condemned by the majority of the students, 
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while the whole atmosphere seemed to indicate that the 
college society in general was more calm and sensible than 
heretofore, during these semi-annual ordeals. 

This question of examinations is an old one, and has 
been so thoroughly discussed that we scarcely dare venture 
anything further on the subject. We only wish to say that 
although we may not yet have reached that ideal plane 
from which we can regard the examination as one of the 
cardinal blessings of College life, nor yet where we can say 
we yearn for its approach, still we can say that the ex- 
perience of the past few weeks has proved that as a body 
our students are ceasing to regard these tests in the light 
of inquisitorial tortures prepared by the powers that be, 
solely for the torment and final annihilation of unfortunate 
victims. 

The word Examination, according to Mr, Webster, is "a 
careful investigation, an inquiry." Now this does not 
mean that a teacher ever wishes to investigate or test the 
ability of any student to make a mere machine of himself 
by being able to repeat, word for word, the contents of the 
textbooks. Mr. Edison claims that virtue for his phonograph 
and human phonographs have always been a drug on the 
market. A good fair examination means an honest inquiry 
into the real knowledge a student has gained by thorough 
work on a given subject ; and the simple memorizing of an 
author's words without any effort of reasoning on the part 
of the student, becomes mere mental gymnastics and not 
real study. When we learn to regard examinations 
as an opportunity of proving that we are reasoning beings, 
and that we have not defeated the object for which we 
have come to such an institution as ours, we shall then 
gain from them the good that they are intended to give us, 
and they will cease to be such a bugbear to us. 
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Among the criticisms which the Miscellany periodically 
feels in duty bound to make, stands out prominently that 
crying annoyance to teachers and students, — whispering in 
the class room. Such open lack of attention is very notice- 
able in the concert and lecture hall, and has been so often 
called to our attention that it seems superfluous to add any 
observation from the sanctum. But we do feel it our duty 
to speak of ^the . whispering in the class room, whose cor- 
rection must come from the students alone. The profes 
sor has a natural hesitation in speaking of what looks like 
disrespect to him personally, though we are sure it is but 
thoughtlessness. Can we not ourselves correct this rude- 
ness without waiting like school-children to be spoken to \ 



HOME MATTERS. 

On Monday, January l(5th. Dr. Ritter gave the third of 
his series of illustrated lectures. The subject was "Ancient 
and Classical Chamber Music." Dr. Ritter was ably as- 
sisted by the Beethoven String Quartette Club of New York. 
The lecture opened with a description of the origin of 
stringed instruments and the adaptation of the laws of 
counterpoint to them, followed by an account of the lirst 
conception of a stringed quartette. Taking up the Italian 
school. Dr. Ritter spoke of AUegri, whose wonderful mass 
was accurately transcribed, at the first hearing, by the 
youthful Mozart. Corelli's writings show a greater degree of 
grace than those of Allegri, but this beauty attains its per- 
fection under Boccherini, who acquired a world- wide fame. 

Passing on to the German School, we find Phil. Em. 
Bach heading the list of writers in this line. He was the 
son of Johann Sebastian Bach, whose patron was the Ger- 
man Maecenas, Frederick the Great. Bach's admirer and 
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iisciple, Josef Haydn, followed him; he is acknowledged 
to be the creator of the stringed quartette, as well as of the 
symphony. Mozart received Haydn's canon, making but 
few changes, but freeing his writings from the painful 
attention to rules which fetters the former. Mozart indeed 
masters the " at a celare ariewi!^ and weaves into his sonatas 
the joyousness of his nature or the sadness of his much- 
tried life. Beethoven adopted the symphony as his chief 
work and brought it to a high degree of perfection. Among 
the well -chosen selections played by the Club was our old 
favorite of Beethoven, with which the programme closed. 
One thing that was specially apparent in the transition 
from the Italian to the (jferman school was the thinness and 
I>overty of the Italian school in comparison with the vol- 
ume and richness of the German music. The dividing line 
was sharply drawn between the two. 
The programme is appended in full : 

I. ITALIAN SCHOOL. 

1. Conzon i Quatro, 1593, .... Maschera 

2. Sjmphooia i Quatro, 1650. - AUegri. 

3. Sonata da Camera, for two VioliDS and Bass, No. 10, op. 2,1685, CoreUi, 

Preludio, AUemando, Sarabauda, Corrente. 

4. Sonata fof Violin, 1740, - - - - . raiiini, 

o. Quartette, 1770, .----- Boccherini, 

Allegro, Adagio, Presto. 

IL GERMAN SCHOOL. 

6. Largo from a Trio for two Violins and Cello, 1762, - Ph, E, Bach. 

7. Quartette. No. 1, op. 1, 1755, .... Haydn. 

Presto, M^nuetto, Adagio, Menuetto, Presto. 

K. {a) Thenia (andaota graccioso) with Variations from Duette 
in B flat for Violin and Viola, 1783. 
(b) Allegro, from Divertimento in E flat for Violin, Viola 

and Cello, 1788, ..... Mozart. 
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9. Quartette, op. 18, No. 1, 1800, - - - . Beethoven, 

Allegro con brio. Adagio aflfettuoso ed appassionato, 

Scherzo, Allegro Molto, Allegro. 



On Sunday, January 22, Dr. Stanton Coit of New York 
addressed the Young Women's Christian Association on 
the subject of Neighborhood Guilds and the social respon- 
sibilities of young women in practical philanthropy. Dr. 
Coit is well known in connection with guilds, in which he 
is not only deeply interested but is also a practical worker. 

In his address to the Young Women's Christian -Associ- 
ation, he spoke first of the great need in this work of edu- 
cated men and women who, not in the spirit of ordiRary 
charity, but from the highest humanity, can meet the poor- 
est and meanest as friends and equals— can give them not 
mere material aid but an exalted friendship. 

He then spoke of the guild itself, of its organization and 
work. It is divided into sections which meet on different 
evenings. The nucleus of the guild was a boys' club which 
met in ^ little room on Forsyth Street. The name was the 
" Lily Pleasure Club." '* It means purity," the boys ex- 
plained, so the name was kept for their section of the 
guild, which meets every Monday evening. 

The young girls' section, called the "Lady Belvedere,'' 
meets on Tuesday. On Wednesday and Thursday come 
the little boys and girls, and on Friday there is a social 
meeting for all of the sections The entire management, 
even to the finances of the Clubs, is in the hands of the 
yonng people themselves, who are divided into commit- 
tees for entertainment, membership, order, and other 
branches of work. 

The guild is doing a wonderful work, but there is need for 
thousands more of such centres of humanitarian work all 
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over the country, especially in the heart of a great me- 
tropolis like New York. 

Dr. Coit suggests that in imitation of the celebrated 
Toynbee Hall in London the students of Vassar miglit es- 
tablish a "Vassar Hall" and in connection with it a 
Neighborhood Guild. Though this suggestion may never 
be practically carried out, still the deep interest which was 
awakened in all who heard Dr. Coit's address can not fail 
to be productive of much true and earnest individual work, 
and so, not one, but many Vassar Halls may virtually be 
the result. 



We may well feel proud of our Vassar stage when in the 
midst of the hard and absorbing work which has filled our 
last semester, time and energy have been found for the 
production of two such plays as '* Pygmalion and Galatea" 
and " Katherine and Petruchio." Few recreations of our 
college life are so keenly enjoyed as our hall plays, and the 
rumor that we were to see one of Shakespeare's comedies, 
made us anticipate the second play of the season with un- 
usual interest. Miss Walworth and Miss Ward took the 
parts of Katherine and Petruchio. A better contrast than 
they presented could hardly be imagined, — the one so fair 
and fiery, the other so dark and dashing. Who failed to 
feel in sympathy with Katherine when her imagin- 
ative lover declared that the morrow would be the 
wedding day ? Who failed to feel the true feminine thrill 
of admiration at the exquisite costumes which served to 
bring out to the full her delicate beauty. 

But oh, to be the Katherine with such a lover! Miss 
Ward entered into the part with a vim and enthusiasm 
which must have been balm to the anxious hearts of the 
committee women. Again and again hands were made to 
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tingle by their eloquent praise of her acting and there was 
a general feeling that plumed hats and high boots must be 
her daily habiliments from the grace with which she wore 
them. The handsome, dashing Petruchio would not be 
completf^ without the servant that in so many of Shake- 
speare's plays is a person of no small importance. Miss 
Haggerty, but Miss Haggerty transformed, took the part 
to perfection. Her first appearance on the stage was greeted 
with a storm of applause which testified to her popularity. 
Miss Lamson was excellent as the aged father, her voice 
being especially adapted to the part. The other characters, 
who had little to say but much to do in adding to the pic- 
turesque stage grouping, distinguished themselves chiefly 
in the minuet, which was woncierfully well managed for so 
small a stage. It would be hard to tell a person directly 
that his forte lay in being a modest housekeeper, a short 
haired page, or a white-capped cook, but so well were all 
these parts taken that not one went without praise from 
the enthusiastic audience. 

Alas ! poor committee, after all your hard and honest 
labor you are the last to be mentioned. But after the act- 
ing is all over we come back to the prime factor and with 
our last clap think, "how well the committee did !" 



As is fully realized at Vassar and well known to the out- 
side world through the press, the College has been threat- 
ened with a great loss. One evening soon after the vaca- 
tion, Pres. Taylor gave authority to a prevalent rumor 
and announced in Chapel that Prof. Mitchell's resignation 
of the professorship of Astronomy, which she has held 
since the opening of the College, had that afternoon been 
presented to the Executive Committee of the Board of 
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Trustees. Onr sorrow at this confirmation of our fears was 
somewhat palliated by learning that the Committee had 
voted to take no action upon the resignation until the 
meeting of the Board in June, and that until that time at 
least, Prof. Mitchell, though giving up her active work, 
would still keep her full professorship. Every one 
echoed the warm words of appreciation with which Pres. 
Taylor spoke of this famous professor of ours, and heartily 
endorsed the hope he expressed that the time would never 
come while Prof. Mitchell lives when she will not be offi- 
cially connected with the College, and at least lecture to us 
occasionally on her favorite subject, though her work as 
instructor may cease. 

Her resignation was a surprise to all and sudden to her- 
self, and was determined upon at the urgent request of 
friends, who feared for her health if she kept longer the 
full burden of her duties. While we greatly miss the in- 
spiration of her presence among us, her heart-cheering 
friendliness and sympathy, we have comfort in being able 
to think with pride that however far-famed or widely hon- 
ored she may be, ours will be the first claim upon her, and 
she will ever be as she is now, "our Maria Mitchell." 



COLL.KGE NOTES. 

Professor Van Ingen delivered the last lecture in his 
course for the first semester, in the Chapel, January 24. 

Bishop Huntington, of Syracuse, conducted Chapel exer- 
cises, Sunday, January 22. 

A table has been placed in the Library which is to be de- 
voted exclusively to the scientific periodicals which are not 
t« be found in the Reading Room. 
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The offices of the Treasurer and Superintendent are much 
improved by the changes that have recently been made in 
their arrangement. 

Dr. William M. Taylor, of New York, conducted the 
morning Chapel services on the Day of Prayer for Colleges, 
January 26. 

Skating has been a very popular mode of exercise during 
the past few weeks. The lake has been kept in excellent 
condition and the large number of students who avail 
themselves of the pleasure, proves that the kindness is ap- 
preciated. 

Here is one of the latest from the *' Hub. " In a certain 
Normal School, not a day's journey from the Common, 
the question was asked in examination : " How were the 
people informed of the occurrence of Olympic games ?" 
" By the newspapers," was one of the answers. The sur- 
prise and skepticism on the part of the instructor only 
added firmness to the student's assertions that her answer 
was correct. Upon being asked for her authority, she pro- 
duced an encyclopedia and triumphantly pointed to the 
statement that '' The occurrence of the Olympic games was 
announced to the people at Athens by the herald. 

We were glad to see several familiar faces among the 
students who entered at the beginning of the new semes- 
ter. We welcome back those who have been with us be- 
fore as students, at the same time while we extend our 
greetings to the ''new girls." 

Hearty thanks on the part of the entire body of students 
are due to those who have been instrumental in procuring 
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the new library chairs. They not only add greatly to the 
comfort and pleasure of those using them, but to the gen- 
eral appearance of the room as well. 

Student in Mineralogy just before recitation— "Anhydrous 
Calcium Sulphate is commonly known as Plaster of Paris." 
(To her neighbor) ''What /* Plaster of Paris, anyhow?" 
Her neighbor, loftily—" Why, it's what they put on potato 
vines to kill the bugs, of course. I should think you would 
know thaV^ 

Two valuable pictures were purchased by Professor Van 
Ingen for our Art Gallery at the recent Water Color Exhi- 
bition of the Academy of Design in New York. One of 
them, "A Study of Georgia Roses," is the work of Miss 
R R. CoflBn, one of our alumnae. 

In the Library : 

First Student, despairingly—" I can't find a thing about 
the fall of Sumter. Do you know of any good book that 
will give it?" Second Student, noticing that the speaker 
has been consulting Lossing's Pictorial History of the Rev- 
olution— " Perhaps if you look in some history of the Civil 
War you may be more successful." 

The address of Mrs. Christine Ladd-Franklin at the re- 
ception given to Prof. Mitchell in New York on February 
12, has excited much favorable comment. Mrs. Franklin 
chose for her subject "An Unknown Mathematician," Mme. 
Sophie Germain, whose name had been almost forgotten 
until about eight years ago, when one of her articles was 
found among the papers of Prony and published in Lion- 
ville's Journal of Mathematics. Mme. Germain gave lot 
the first time the mathematical theory of the vibrations of 
their musical sheets of metal — a question which, it was be- 
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lieved, could not be treated by any known mathematical 
methods. The equation which expresses the vibration of 
elastic plates is still known as Germain's equation. 

Considerable merriment was caused in one of the French 
classes when one of its members who was reading was asked 
to translate ""' bateau a vapevr^'^^ and promptly responded, 
'*a vapor balh,^^ 



The following oflBcers have been elected for the second 
Semester : 



In the Class of '89, 
President, 
Vice-president, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 

In the Class of '90, 
President, 
Vice-president, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 

In the Class of '91, 
President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Poet, - 

In Alpha, 
President, 
Vice-president, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 



Miss C. B. Weeks. 
Miss Putnam. 
Miss Norris. 
Miss La Monte. 



Miss Hart. 
Miss Carbutt. 
Miss Curtis. 
Miss Mace. 



Miss Taylor. 
Miss Bentley. 
Miss M. L. Copeland. 
Miss Kavana. 
Miss Tompkins. 

Miss Pocock. 

- Miss Hatcher. 
Miss Rickert. 

- Miss L. King. 
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In the Young Woman's Christian Association for the 
coming year : 

President, - - Miss Perrell, '89. 

Vice-president, - - Miss May, '89. 

Recording Secretary, - Miss Morris, '90. 

Corresponding Secretary, - Miss Patterson, '90. 

Treasurer, - - Miss Strong, '91. 

President Taylor delivered a lecture on *' The Influence 
of Hume on Recent Thought," before the Vassar Brothers 
Institute, in Poughkeepsie, Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 8. 

TO A PAIR OF BROWN EYES. 

Dear brown eyes with your glances bright 
Your merry laughter and changing light, 
Beneath your mischief and sparkle gay 
A woman's heart is hidden away. 

A woman's heart that is true and strong ; 
A woman's heart that can know no wrong ; 
Deeply tender and tenderly true 
A heart 'twere worth long years to woo. 

Oh, dear brown eyes, in the changing years, 
Must your laughter be shadowed by many tears ? 
Tears for the dead as heaven-sent dew, 
Bitter tears for a friend untrue ? 

Then keep thy laughter thou dear brown eyes. 
Fear not the sorrows that may arise, 
Tho' dark the hour and hard life's pain 
The sunshine followeth after the rain. 

J. W. T. 
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The Seniors more than any one else perhaps will appre- 
ciate the fall meaning of the following pathetic lament : 

My heart is torn asunder, dear, 
Since I (just note this sigh and tear) 
Have lost you once for all I fear, 
Oh, Pony, Oh ! 

To know and love you, so I hear, 
My chance I had and lost last year. 
How can Fate be so cruel, dear V 
Oh, Polly. Oh! 

If I may not your sweet voice hear 
One day iii seven, then^tis clear, 
I'll have to substitute Shakspere 
For Pol. Econ ! 

F. T., '88. 



PERSONALS. 

[Any communications concerning former students wiU be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Personal Editor.] 

'69. 

Miss Mary W. Whitney has returned to the College 
to take Prof. Mitchell's work for the rest of the year. 

'70. 

Miss E. R. Coffin is spending the winter in Santa Bar 
bara, California. 

'71. 

Miss E. L. Hawks is preceptress of the State Normal 
School of California. 
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'76. 

Miss Macomber is delivering a course of six lectures be- 
fore the Monday Evening Club, in Westfield, New Jersey. 
Her subjects are : Women of the Past ; Women of To-Day; 
Physical Culture of Women ; Mistakes in Mental Train- 
ing ; Business Education of Girls ; Moral Forces. 

'78. 
Miss E. Pullick is studying art in New York. 

Mrs. Mary Nelson-Tillinghast is teaching in the Hampton 
Institute, at Hampton, Virginia. 

'83. 

Miss Bostwick is spending a few weeks in Poughkeepsie, 
before returning to her work at ''The Elms" in Springfield 

'86. 
Miss Southworth is travelingwn the South. 
Miss Witkowski is spending the winter in California. 

'87. 

Miss Palmer is to be assistant to Prof. Salmon in the His- 
tory department of the College during this Semester. 

Miss Shaul is one of the examiners in the Regents' office 
in Albany, New York. 

Miss Atwater has gone to California. 

Miss Lola Iddings, formerly of '80, has returned to Col- 
lege and will join '89. 
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Married at Paris, France, January 26, Miss Nene Van 
Tuyl, of Rio Janeiro, Brazil, formerly of the College, to 
Mr. George Nelson Penn, of New York. 

Miss M. L. Crumpton, formerly a student of the College, 
is practicing medicine in Allegheny, Pennsylvania. 

Born, in New York, December 19,1887, a son, Walter 
Douglas, to Mrs. Minnie Cooley-Douglas, a graduate of the 
School of Music. 

Miss Maud King, formerly of '86, has returned to College 
and joined '88. 

Married in New York, February 2, Miss Catharine Wed- 
ekind, formerly of the College, to Dr. G. C. McGregor. 

The following alumnae have visited the College during 
the past month : Miss Wheeler, '82; Miss Reed, '86 ; Miss 
Greene, Miss Skinner and Miss Cleveland, '87. 



ALUMNiE CORRESPONOEI^CB. 

New York, February 11, 1888. 
Dear Miscellany : — 

The annual meeting of our Vassar Alumnae, held at the 
Brunswick, February 4, was handicapped, as usual, by 
some of the most trying weather in the season's collection. 
An icy rain that froze as it fell, until it was impossible to 
close one's umbrella ; that made the walks one glare of ice 
and promised all sorts of coughs and colds, would have 
discouraged any committee but one which knew from ex- 
perience the impotence of such a day to conquer Vassar 
pluck. When I reached the Brunswick, — the cold and 
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draughty Brunswick,— at ten A. M., I looked in surprise at 
the great banqueting room, turned into a cloak room, and 
lined on three sides with tiers of boxes ; but when, by 
lunch time, over a hundred and fifty alumnae were present, 
and when, before the hour for the reception, as many as 
four hundred ladies and gentlemen had gathered, I felt 
that we needed more waiting-maids instead of less room. 
I^trs. Churaar-Trask and other members of the committee 
had so arranged the whole aflFair that everything went 
smoothly, and it seemed to me that the day as a whole — 
the two business meetings, lunch and reception, — was a 
great success. Some of the important members of com- 
mittees were kept away at the last* moment, and of course 
the great regret of the day was the absence of Prof. Mitch- 
ell, — a regret which our guests shared with every alumna 
present. The business meeting of the New York branch of 
the Alumna3 was held first, under its presiding officer, Mrs. 
Fisher-Wood ; it was followed at twelve o'clock by the 
meeting of the General Association, whose president is Mrs. 
Thaw -Thompson. Of those meetings I trust you have heard 
from some other source, for I only know that they success- 
fully and satisfactorily disposed of all business brought 
before them, including the plans of electing trustees from 
among the alumnae. The lunch which followed was 
served in the ball-room, where the business meetings had 
been held, and was much less formal than usual. By three 
o'clock the room had been filled with camp chairs in 
orderly rows, and was well filled with alumna) and guests. 
Among the latter were many prominent people from New 
York and other places, whose presence was mostfiattering, 
on such a day, to Vassar and especially to her whose name 
on the cards of invitation did most I am sure to attract 
them. Having been invited to meet Prof. Mitchell, they 
were naturally much disappointed at finding her de- 
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tained in Boston by the state of her health. Long lists 
of the guests present were printed in most of the Sunday 
papers, together with two-column accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of the day. The Sun had a wood cut of Prof. 
Mitchell, which really was rather less of a caricature than 
you would have expected from an acquaintance with such 
bits of newspaper enterprise ; and all the papers, even the 
Times^ succeeded better than usual in sacrificing a desire 
to be funny to the requirements of good taste. 

Mrs. Fisher- Wood, assisted by Pres. Taylor and the two 
speakers of the day, Mrs. Ladd-Pranklin and Miss Mary 
Jordan, received the guests, who were presented to them by 
a corps of ushers in very pretty toilets ; then followed the 
addresses. Mrs. Wood's tribute to the guest whom we had 
expected to honor, though prepared at the last moment, 
was a very satisfactory one, and deserves to be printed 
entire. I, myself, venture to take exception to Mrs. 
Wood's assertion that in the case of most of those 
teachers whom we have almost idolized when pupils, 
we find them, later, to be very far below our ideals. 
I hope Vassar girls have had no such experiences, and 
that it is not by any means an extraordinary and unusual 
fact that our admiration for Prof. Mitchell has grown 
with the increase of experience. Mrs. Franklin fol- 
lowed Mrs. Wood with an essay on a great, though some- 
what unknown, mathematician, Sophie Germain. IT ^Mrs. 
Franklin used the subject to demonstrate the capabilities 
of woman in the domain of pure science, and closed with a 
plea to allow her full opportunity to gratify such taste 
wherever found. One argument which she used met with no 
little favor ; she said, "Because woman is acknowledged to 
be more virtuous than man, we do not therefore hamper 
man in the practise of such little virtue as he may have." 
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Miss Jordan argaed for an elective course of study and 
was witty and yet logical as Miss Jordan always is. 
Everyone was sorry when her paper was finished. 

Social greetings, over coflFee, cake and cream, occupied 
the time till six o'clock, when we all braved the storm 
which raged as fiercely as ever, and went our respec- 
tive ways, delighted that we had met so many old friends, 
and regretting that the time had been all too short to see 
others to half the extent we wished. 

Mary W. Clarke. 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

The University has already made for itself a name, but 
the Miscellany cannot but add a word to what has 
already been said of that excellent publication. It is an 
entirely new idea to organize a paper in which the interests 
of all colleges are equally regarded. There are so many in- 
dividual college magazines and papers that it is utterly im- 
possible to read even the most important ones, but here we 
have, in concise form, brief accounts of the work and social 
life of each. The University for February 1, contains a 
portrait of Professor Mitchell, with a sketch of her life, 
written by Mrs. Frances Fisher-Wood. This article is writ- 
ten in a purely impartial spirit, and gives a just estimate 
of a woman who has roused the admiration of so many and 
won their deepest respect. We rejoice that Professor 
Mitchell's connection with the College is not yet severed, 
and trust that we may keep her as long as she lives. Her 
influence will outlive her presence and will be felt as long 
as Vassar exists. 
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The Hartard Advocate of a fortnight ago contains an ar- 
ticle called " Pour 'funny' Characters," which ought to be 
a challenge to every other College. If we cannot refute the 
assertions which it makes, we must rouse ourselves to con« 
sider the serious questions which it suggests, for whatever 
is true of Harvard, in such a matter, is very probably true 
of all institutions where young people gather to prepare 
themselves for the responsibilites of life. The article is 
effective in style, but dangerous in tone. The writer has in 
his mind's eye a number of scenes in college-life ; these he 
sketches in, in rapid succession, with a certain dash and 
recklessness that seem to bespeak no purpose, but a com- 
plete picture is the result — a picture of real life, that is 
startling, if it be true. Although the writer A^iews his sub- 
ject with sarcasm and bitterness, his style is spicy and 
unique and we cannot but regret that it should not be em- 
ployed upon a more cheerful subject. We pass over the 
vanity and folly which mark the life of the first character 
and the low aim that stamps the second ; we will not even 
pause to lament the mistake and disappointment of the 
third, but the last character sketch must not escape our 
notice — the man who lost his ideals of man and life, when 
he had been a short time at Harvard College. Is this true 
to life ? Does Harvard acknowledge then the accusation 
so familiar to her ears that her moral influence is unsound ? 
Or does she believe that such characters could be found 
in all of our Colleges— men and women conquered by 
diflBculties, slaves to circumstances, and thrown into 
despair by a lack of achievement? Ah! where are our 
fathers who stood straighter when the wind blew stronger 
and pressed forward with a greater effort, just because it 
was harder to do so ! It would be very humiliating to ad- 
mit that the refining influence of education tended to 
weaken moral force. Indeed, we will not admit it. A man 
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so self-centred, so blind to the sublimity of living, so des- 
l>erate and finally so reckless, is exceptional, and less 
likely to be found in a college than anywhere else. Yet, if 
he does exist, a serious responsibility falls upon the shoul- 
ders of his neighbors— neighbors in the Scriptural sense. 
The man in question had no friends. He could neither re- 
count his misfortune to a sympathetic listener, nor ask ad- 
vice, nor even give himself a chance for self- forgetful ness 
by entering into general conversation. Here, we all must 
acknowledge our fault, and although we know of no col- 
lege influence that could justify or even explain a wilful 
waste of life, we do know that many a student goes through 
college in solitude, ignored, lonely and forgotten. It is 
tins fact that needs our immediate consideration, if we 
wish to take one step toward making college life a moral as 
well as an intellectual benefit. 

The Atlantic Monthly has begun the current year with 
fresh energy. The February number is extremely enter- 
taining, comprising as it does, solid matter and light read- 
ing in well balanced quantities. A very amusing bit is 
called ''Sauce for the Latin Goose and English Gander." 
The writer longs for consistency in pronunciation of En- 
glish as much as some others have for phonetic spelling. 
There is an interesting notice of the late biography of 
Patrick Henry, which everyone should read, in order to 
gain a more correct impression of the famous orator than 
is generally held. It will be seen that his gift of oratory 
was not so great as to overshadow his other qualities, but 
was simply one of many superior mental distinctions which 
characterized him. Special attention is attracted to this 
number of the Atlantic^ on account of the fine poetical 
contributions which it contains. 
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The Century for February has a charming essay by James 
Russell Lowell, on Walter Savage Landor, with a frontis- 
piece portrait of the latter. ''A Russian Political Prison" 
is a heart-rending description and narrative of real life, 
verified by the writer's investigation. It cannot fail to 
deeply impress every reader. "An Large" is drawing to 
a close and "The Dusantes" is finished in this number. 
The latter, though by no means equal to the story of^which 
it is a sequel, it is full of humour and there are occasional 
bits of description or little pictures that, are irresistably 
funny. 

The Dartmouth Literary Monthly does especially good 
work in the way of editorial and book review. The entire 
magazine shows careful writing and has a touch of origi- 
nality which many papers lack. It published an article, 
not long ago, entitled *'The Call for Individuality," which 
was indicative of that very quality in itself. 

The Bowdoin Orient appears in such fancy dress that one 
is slow to appreciate its merit. It is a pity that such a 
fault should interfere with the success of a paper. The 
remedy is easy, and we hope that the Orient will soon be 
published in the simple form best suited to the excellent 
quality of its contributions. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Dr. Ritter has just given to the public a valuable work 
on *' Music and Dictation." which is the result of much 
observation as a director of music. The subject is divided 
into two parts, the first a course in monodic exercises, the 
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second a series of exercises based on harmony. It is logical 
in form, an endeavor being made to advance gradually from 
simple forms to more difficult ones, while exact directions 
and definitions are given, as far as possible, in order to 
enable any one to take up this study alone. This subject 
has never been presented in a systematic course of instruc- 
tion before, and Dr. Ritter, realizing this fact, has endeav- 
ored to do something toward making students ^Hhink mu- 
sically," as he expresses it, and " acquire the art of listen- 
ingy All who have seen this book feel deeply indebted to 
him, and anticipate very favorable results from his efforts. 

Mr. Wiltsie has on hand two more volumes of the Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets, which are such delightful little books to 
have on one's table. One is "The Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen," a book familiar to everybody, and the other 
is a collection of Lord Chesterfield's Letters, preceded by 
a critical essay by Sainte-Beuve. This essay gives a truth- 
ful representation of Lord Chesterfield, who has been much 
misunderstood and perhaps too severely censured. At all 
events, whatever the character of the man, the standard of 
morality which his writings presume is very high. Famil- 
iarity with his advice to his son cannot but be helpful to 
all, and we are glad to have the book in so pretty a form. 
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NEW YOKK AL.U3IN.ffi ASSOCIATION REPORT. 



The annual meeting of the New York branch of the Alumnce Association 
was held in New York at half-past ten o'clock on Saturday, February 4, 
with Mrs. Francis Fisher-Wood in the chair. 

The report of the Committee on the ** Matthew Vassar Communications" 
was first read and unanimously adopted. 

Then followed a long and most interesting report on Preparatory Schools. 
The Committee deplored the existing system of certificates for admission 
to women's colleges by which Vassar is put on an unequal footing with 
Smith and Wellesley. While the last two colleges will admit students on 
the certificate of a large number of preparatory schools throughout the 
country, Vassar has given the privilege of i?8uing certificates of prepara- 
tion to but few. The natural consequence is that in many schools where 
such a state of affairs exists, students invariably prefer to enter, Wellesley 
or Smith upon certificate rather than take the rigorous examinations for 
entrance to Vassar. The Committee suggested the adoption of some com- 
mon certificate system by the three colleges, and moreover advised that 
the number of special preparatory schools be increased as far as possible. 

The subject of the comparative value of the certificate and examination 
system for entrance to college has been chosen for discussion at the next 
annual meeting of the Association. 

The report of the Committee on Re-organization of the Constitution was 
next listened to with attention but so much time had been taken up over 
the matter of Preparatory Schools that the consideration of the report was 
deferred for one year. 

The Executive Committee for the coming year consists of Mrs. F. F. 
Wood, Mrs. G. G. Trask, Miss Jane A. Denton, Miss Ada Thurston, Miss 
Gillette, Miss Annie Reed and Miss Mary Colgate. 
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SAR ALUMNA ASSOCIATION OP PEB. 4, 1888. 



A special meeting of the General Alumnaa Association of Vassar College 
was held at the Hotel Brunswick on February 4, 1888. The meeting was 
called to order by the President, Mrs. Mary Thaw-Thompson. '77. The 
Secretary being absent, Miss Morris, '88, was elected Secretary, pro tern. 
It was moved that only that portion of the minutes of the last meeting re- 
ferring to the plan for nominating Alumnae Trustees should be read 
The motion was carried. 

Miss Bernard, *78, presented the report of the Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. 

M. L. Bernard, In account unth the Association of Vassar Alumnce : 
Credit. 

June?, 1887. Balance on hand $15.01 

Aug. 3, " Rec'd from New York Branch 82.00 

Jan. 7,1888. ** *' Boston Branch 10.12 



$57.18 
Debit. 

June 9. 1887. Paid Miss Hazard her expenses as delegate from the 

Committee upon Alumnae Represenation $11.00 

Aug. 4, 1887. For 700 copies Minutes June 1887 Meeting 10.00 

Sept. 8, 1887. For 700 wrappers for above, with express 8.65 

Jan. 7, 1888. Paid Miss Perkins the balance, 75 %, of her expenses as 

member of Conference Committee 10.89 

Jan. 30, '88. Paid Miss Gerrish 25 % more of the expenses of the re- 
maining members of the Conference Committee 10.16 

"$50.70 
Balance on hand February 4, 1888 $6.43 

There remains a balance of the expenses of the Conference Committee, 
to be paid by the Association, amounting to about $80.00. 

On a motion the report of the Treasurer was accepted. 

Mrs. Thompson asked Miss Clarke, 78, to read a letter sent by the Boston 
Alumnae Association, recommending the consideration of payment of board 
at all times when Alumnae visit the College. After a few remarks upon 
the subject, Miss Clarke. 78, moved that the Association express its desire 
to pay at least a nominal board whenever its members visit the College. 
Carried. 
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Mrs. Fisher- Wood, '74, made the following report, in behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Alum nee Representation : 

Report of Committee on a Detailed Plan for Alumnse Representation : 

Motions were made and carried at the last meeting of the general Asso- 
ciation in June : 1st, that a Committee of three be appointed by the chair 
to prepare a plan in detail for the nomination of AliimnaB Trustees : 2nd. 
that said Committee be especially instructed to prepare an explanation of 
the apparent haste of the Association's action in namin«< at the time candi- 
dates for a term of one year's office ; and 3rd, that the report of the Com- 
mittee be presented at a special meeting of the General Association to be 
held at the same time and place as the Annual Meeting of the New York 
Association. 

In accordance with these motions the chair appointed Miss Bertha 
Hazard, '79, Mrs. Francis Fisher- Wood, 74, and Miss M. L. Avery, '68, as 
members of a Committee to carry out the wishes of the Association of 
Alumnae. Miss Avery, '68, resigning. Miss Martha Hillard, '78. was ap- 
pointed in her place ; and the Chairman, Miss Hazard, sending in her resig- 
nation in November, the President of the Association requested Mrs. Annie 
Howes-Barns, '74, to accept her position. 

From a careful reading of the minutes of the June meeting, the Commit- 
tee are prepared to state that the apparent haste of the Association in their 
nomination of three of their members for a term of one year's office was a 
necessary expedient to express to the Trustees, by prompt action, their ap- 
preciation of the generous decision of the Board to admit their Alumnse to 
the honors of their councils. 

In further pursuance of the wishes of the Association, your Committee 
now present their report, embodying a plan in detail for the nomination by 
the Alumna? of their representatives on the Board of Trustees. Before pre- 
senting the diflferent sections of their plan, the Committee desire to preface 
the report with a few remarks, which will serve to indicate the reasons for 
their endorsement of certain methods somewhat diflferent from those 
adopted by Associations generally in the selection of their nominees. 

Tlie qualifications which the Association of Vassar Alumna? would desire 
in the candidates presented as their choice to the Board of Trustees, are 
wide acquaintance with educational methods, a pronounced interest in the 
furtherance of Vassar's welfare, ability to command the respectful con- 
sideration of their associates on the Board for whatever views they may 
advocate and the skill to present such views with zeal tempered by ^ood 
judgment and tact. Undoubtedly the Association possesses a large num- 
ber of members who would be capable of satisfying such requisitions, but 
in return for the honor shown them by the Alumnse in selecting them as 
their candidates, the burden of a greater or less expense is thrown upon 
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them in addition to the demands upon their time and attention. The disa- 
bilities under which women work in making financial progress render the 
consideration of the expenses of office an essential question in an associa- 
tioa of women, for the choice of candidate otherwise might be restricted 
to a limit prejudicial to the best interests of the Ck>llege and the Associa- 
tion. The very qualities which have rendered a man a successful business 
manager, — alertness, energy, knowledge of mankind and the public confi- 
dence consequent upon his success are desirable masculine traits to round 
out the ideal body of Trustees. We can scarcely expect or deem it wise 
under existing social laws to let such characteristics be the requisite quali- 
fications of the Association's candidates, therefore it has seemed best to the 
committee to propose that thi^ expenses incident to the official duties of 
their representatives be borne by the General Association. As there is no 
provision for placing such sums as shall be needed for this purpose in the 
Treasury, the Committee in their plan propose to secure it by placing the 
privileRe of voting upon the condition of a one dollar subscription every two 
years when a new candidate is to be selected. This, which amounts to an 
annnal tax of but fifty cents, seems sc€u*cely too severe a demand upon the 
resources of an Alumna and would surely but serve as an index of her real 
interest in the election. 

The method to be proposed by the Committee for the original nomina- 
tion of the candidates by the local branches, it is hoped will meet with 
approval, as it seemed to your Committee to obtain in the fullest and most 
convenient way the widest expression of opinion based upon ampler 
knowledge of abilities than individual preference could secure, and might 
also in its turn serve the good purpose of making East and West, North 
and South better acquainted with the possible strength of the members of 
their various organizations. 

As it is presumed that each Association will adopt measures which will 
tend to most largely secure for it local interest and favor, the Committee 
do not undertake to suggest the details of the steps to be taken by each 
Association. 

In the belief that these remarks will better enable the Association to 
grasp the intent of its Committee in their report we respectfully submit 
the following plan : 

Section i.— The Candidates nominated by the General Association of the 
Alumnae of Vassar College and elected by the Board of Trustees shall hold 
their position as representatives of the Alumnee Association in the Board 
for a period of six years, subject to re-election ; with the provision, how- 
ever, that at the first election after the adoption of this plan the candidate 
receiving the largest number of votes shall serve six years, the others four 
and two years respectively, in accordance with the number of their votes. 
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Section ii. — The original nomination of the Candidates shall be made by- 
nominating committees of each Branch Association : each of said com- 
mittees presenting a list selected from the general body of the Alutnnad of 
ten or more years standing and approved by their local organizations 
which shall contain double the number of names needed for final notuina- 
tion. 

Section in. — The General Association of the»Alumn£e of Vassar College 
shall appoint a Polling Committee of three members to serve for a term of 
two years (one member of such a committee to be re-elected to serve as the 
Chairman of the succeeding committee) who shall receive from each local 
committee, before the first of April preceding each election, the lists pre- 
pared by the local committees. 

Section iv.— It shall be the duty of this Polling Committee, upon receipt 
of the lists, to issue a printed circular containing the names of all the 
Alumnaa presented by the branch committees, indicating the choice of the 
different branches, and to mail a copy of such a circular to every Alumna 
of two or more years standing, in time to receive a response before the 
first of June. 

Section v.— The circular shall also contain the statement that any 
Alumna, eligible to vote, may nominate, upon her individual preference, 
any candidate not mentioned in the general list, provided that such a can- 
didate meets the requirement of ten or more years intervening between 
graduation and nomination. 

Section vi. — Only those Alumnae shall be eligible to vote for a nominee 
who are of two or more years' standing and who pay for the privilege into 
the general Treasury of the Association the fee of one dollar every two 
years, and it is recommended that the fee be transmitted with the vote 
of the Alumna. 

Section vii. — The Polling Committee of the General Association shall 
receive the votes of the Alumnae, and at the meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation in June shall present to the Association, as its candidate for election 
by the Trustees, the name or (in the event of there being more than one 
vacancy to be filled) the names receiving the largest number of votes. In 
case of a tie, the General Association as then assembled shall cast a vote in 
favor of one or the other of the candidate's having equal votes, the one 
having the majority to be chosen. 

Section viii.— The General Association shall assume the responsibility of 
all expenses incident upon the official duties of their representative? in the 
Board of Trustees and of the General Polling Committee. 

Annie Howes-Barns, '74. 
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Mrs. Wood then stated that she had received from Mrs. Barns fuller 
reasons for some of the points made in the above plan, as follows : 

Reasons why it seems better to limit the number of nominees of its Asso- 
ciation to the exact number of Trustees required. 

I. The Alumnae have asked for the privilege of electing their represen- 
tatives to the Board, which is in fact the only possible method of real rep- 
res^ntation To nominate the exact number of candidates needed does 
virtually secure for them this privilege. 

II. The Association of the AlumnsB of Vassar College is a body suf- 
ficiently dignified, sufficiently able,and sufficiently strong to be trusted en- 
tirely with the expression of its preference in its choice of candidates. 

III. The Association has refrained, at the suggestion of the Trustees, 
from pressing further its claim to representation before the State legis- 
lature, while there is still the strong possibility that such an effort would 
secure for it a legal right to elect representatives by a change in its College 
charter. The Association has accepted the compromise of nomination. 
It seems under such conditions that its Alumnae yield a point to the Trus- 
tees in accepting their moral obligation to comply with the Alumnas's 
wishes as tantamoimt to a legal obligation, and that any sentimental 
notion of the gratitude due the Trustees for generous action is puerile and 
should not deter the Alumnae from claiming their proper recognition. 

rV. The result of the Alumnae's interest and efforts to work for their 
Alma Mater heretofore deserves from her no modified recognition of their 
claims. 

It might perhaps be best to mention in the sections of the plan the fact 
that no instructor serving on the College force, except the President, is 
eligible to election as Trustee by the laws of the State, and to call the 
fact to the attention of Branch Associations. 

Reasons for not definitely apportioning the Trustee nominations to the 
separate sections of the country. 

I. It was not possible with the six or seven branches now in existence 
to give the exclusive privilege, to any three, of permanent right to select 
€;andidates 

II. In the future, with prosperous colleges within her own borders 
claiming her students,New England might not have as large a proportional 
interei»t in the College as to-day, so as to warrant giving her a permanent 
Trustee. Nor in a country so rapidly growing to the westward as ours will 
Chicago stand long as the typical West. 

Mrs. Wood then read the Harvard plan of electing Alumni Representa- 
tives on the Board of Trustees. 
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upon a motion it was voted that the report of the Committee on AlumnaE; 
Representation be accepted. 

Upon a motion it was voted that the plan be taken up and voted upon 
by sections. 

The first section was re-read, and a motion was made to adopt it as it 
stands. Carried. 

The second section was re-read, and a motion made to adopt it as it 
stands. Miss Dinsmoor, 72, suggested that a biographical sketch should 
accompany the name of each candidate offered for nomination. Mrs. 
Sheppard- Armstrong, *77, moved an amendment to the second clause, by 
inserting the words **not more than " before the words '* double the num- 
ber.'' The motion to adopt the second clause amended in this manner was 
put to the Association and carried. 

The third section was re-read and adopted as it stands. 

The fourth section was re-read, and after a few unimportant remarks 
was adopted as it stands. 

The fifth section was re-read and adopted as it stands. 

The sixth section was re-road, and a motion made to adopt it as it 
stands. Remarks were twice called for, but as none were offered, the mo- 
tion was again put to adopt the section as it stands. Carried. 

The seventh section was re-read and adopted as it stands. 

The eighth section was re-read and adopted as it stands. 

It was then moved that a vote of thanks from the General Association 
be given to this committee for their elaborate and satisfactory report. 
Carried. 

Mrs. Emily Jordan-Folger, *79, then presented the report of the Endow- 
ment Committee. Mrs. Folger stated the total amount of money paid and 
pledged to the committee to be $2,526.00. Letters were read, with regard 
to the work of this committee, from Miss Whitney, '68, Miss Harrison, '76, 
and Miss Abbott, '73. 

On a motion the report of this committee was accepted. 

Mrs. Wood, '74, moved that the Polling Committee be now elected in 
order to have the plan of Alumnae Representation carried into effect in 
June. Carried. 

Mrs. Howes-Barns, '74. was nominated as Chairman of the Committee 
and unanimously elected. 

Miss Learned, '76, was nominated as the second member of this Com- 
mittee and unanimously elected. 

Mrs. Wood, '74, was nominated as the third member of the committee. 
Resigned. 

Miss Mead, '70, was nominated. Resigned. 

Mrs. Wells-Champney, '69, was nominated. Resigned. 
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3Ii83 Wylie, '77, was nominated and unanimously elected. 

Mrs. Champnej, '69, then moved that a resolution of sincere regret at 
her necessary absence, and an expression of love and loyalty, be sent to 
Professor Mitc:hell. Carried. 

At this time the credentials of three delegates from local associations 
were presented. Miss Perkins, '79, represented the Cleveland Branch, 
Mrs. Williams, '68, and Mrs. Sheppard-Armstrong, '77, represented the 
Central and Western New York Branches. 

Mrs. Williams stated that the Branch Association which she represented 
was trying to raise a scholarship. Miss Ely, '68, suggested that it might 
please them to consider the matter of raising a fellowship instead. 

It was moved that the Association adjourn. Carried. 

Helen Harrison Morris, 

Sec. j>ro tern. 
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THREE TYPES. 



In the heroines of the three novels, ''A Country Doctor/' 
'* Doctor Zay," and ''Dr. Breen's Practice," Miss Jewett, 
Miss Phelps, and Mr. Howells have given us three types of 
the woman-physician which are well worth studying in 
connection with one another, and which present many inter- 
esting points of resemblance and contrast. It is a little 
carious that at so nearly the same time, three prominent 
novelists should have turned their attention to this almost 
unexplored field, the characters of women who adopt the 
profession of medicine. The fact is a straw which shows 
that the current of public interest has been turned in this 
direction, and that women-physicians are coming to occupy 
a legitimate and recognized position in the body-politic. 

The three characters under consideration have a number 
of points in common. They are all New Englanders, 
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trained to take life seriousjy and to think it designed for 
some earnest work. They all have means to support them 
in ease and comfort, are attractive, well-bred, and wom- 
anly. So far their ways lie together, but beyond, they 
have their separate paths distinctly marked. 

Miss Jewett begins her story with the little Nan, left an 
orphan almost in her babyhood by the death of her ambi- 
tious, unfortunate, discouraged young mother, whose mar- 
riage with the handsome navy surgeon has brought the 
misery which is likely to result when a young man, hand- 
some, attractive, of fine education, the pride and heir of a 
family who are the aristocratic descendants of ancestors 
distinguished from colonial times, marries a good-looking 
girl, who, restless and dissatisfied with her life in a little 
country village, has come to the city, hoping to find oppor- 
tunity to " make a lady of herself." The development of 
the child of these parents, through her early childhood with 
her Grandmother Thacher, whose poor soul is tried and 
puzzled by the strange mixture in her granddaughter of 
lovableness, self-reliance, great proneness to mischief, a 
restless longing for free out-door life, and an inherit^ 
aptitude for doctoring which impels her to put in splints 
the broken leg of a young turkey, — all this. Miss Jewett 
relates in a charming and natural way. Then we follow 
Nan through girlhood, when she is the constant com- 
panion of her guardian. Dr. Leslie, the ''beloved physi- 
cian" of all the country round; through her school days 
and the crucial time of decision between the conventional 
life of a rich young woman and the vocation which every in- 
stinct of her nature urges her to choose ; through the strug- 
gle against the advice and warning of society, against the 
entreaty of lover, and the hopes of friends, which tempt 
her to be false to the work which is her destiny ; until finally 
she enters upon the full practice of her profession, in her 
appropriate place as student and colleague of Dr. Leslie 
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among the people she has known from childhood, and in 
the country whose free air and beauty she has always 
held so dear. 

Miss Phelj)s has treated the character of Doctor Zay in a 
very different style. We are told almost nothing of this 
doctor's life until after she has finished her studies and has 
been settled for four years in active practice in a small 
country town in Maine. We come upon her in the full 
glory and maturity of her character. While no less a doc- 
tor, she is more a woman than the ''Country Doctor." 
Not that the latter was in any way unwomanly, but her 
work came to her more as his profession would to a man ; 
she felt that she must do something in the world, and she 
became a doctor as naturally and surely as a man would 
become a member of the profession for which his training 
and tendencies especially fitted him. Doctor Zay, though 
perhaps as well prepared for her calling by her natural en- 
dowments and her familiarity with her father's medical 
work as was Doctor Nan with her inherited bent in this 
direction, and her companionship with Dr. Leslie, is however 
led to it by the course of events rather than impelled to it by 
the necessity of her being. Doctor Zay is a woman of an in- 
tense nature, with a keen appreciation of life and all that 
is beautiful in it, with deep and strong sympathies, and 
warm affections, and yet of a scientific mind. The two 
characteristics combine to make her a physician, the one 
showing itself in a longing to give to someone else's 
mother the comfort which had been given to her own by 
the ministry of the woman-doctor, the other making her 
rejoice in a work to which she can give her scientific train- 
ing and all her intellectual powers. She starts into prac- 
tice where she does, partly because she is attached to the 
place on account of her mother's connection with it, partly 
because she has ''learned how terrible is the need of a 
woman by women, in country towns." She is successful, 
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as she ought to be, in a work for which she is well-fitted, 
and into which she has put her soul. She has the strength on 
which the weak may lean, and the power to control and use 
for others the magnificent gifts of mind and body with 
which she has been endowed. The love which finally wins 
her, fulfills an unsatisfied longing of her heart and makes 
her life complete, being not, as in the case of Doctor Nan, 
a something which cannot fit in as part, nor fill the whole 
of life. 

Dr. Breen serves almost as an anti-climax in this group 
of three. Mr. Howells has portrayed her faithfully and 
has given her the benefit of many side-lights upon her 
character. We see her at a quiet summer resort at the 
time after the completion of her course of study, when she 
is resting a little and maturing her plans for what she has 
decided shall be her life work. She' is a type of the over- 
conscientious, iiitrospective person, who makes herself and 
everybody else uncomfortable by her constant fear of self- 
indulgence in some way that will conflict with her over- 
refined sense of duty*. While still in her teens, she has 
had a disappointment in love, and apparently as a sort of 
expiation for this unfortunate aflfair, she has become a doc- 
tor. As a natural consequence, she is not a brilliant success 
in her chosen profession, though she has a good mind and 
is well-equipped with theoretical knowledge of her science. 
She succumbs to her first case, which is a very trying com- 
bination of nerves, lack of common sense, and pneumonia; 
and marries the young man who is providentially spending 
his summer near by. In spite of these rather uninspiring 
materials, Mr. Howells, with his artistic sense and his pho 
tographic powers of description, has succeeded in con- 
structing an interesting story, well deserving its place be- 
side the others. It has a moral, which is contained in some 
words which Dr. Breen uses after her eyes have been 
opened to see herself as the reader sees her: ** There is 
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such, a thing as having too much conscience, and of getting 
stupefied by it, so that yoa can't really see what's right." 
After she has given up this stupefying conscience and the 
work which she chose on a theory which this con- 
science furnished, she becomes a happy and useful mem- 
ber of society. We feel in reading this novel that the idea 
of the woman-physician is merely incidental to Mr. Howell's 
purpose, and that as far as the moral goes, Dr. Breen might 
as well have followed some other walk of life. Never- 
theless, she may stand as a guide and warning to any who 
might be tempted to do as she did, and may save them 
from being obliged to say what she said of her profession, 
'' It has given me up." 

Clara L. Barnum, '88. 



CHAUCER AND THE ANIMALS. 



Since the day when Adam stood in the Garden of Eden 
and gave to every beast of the field and fowl of the air its 
name, man and the animals have known the closest rela- 
tionship. Entwined with the life of almost every human 
being is the life of some member of this strange lower 
kingdom. It may be the wild bird that sings under the 
poet's window, or the dog that guards the shepherd's fold ; 
it may be the goat that grazes at the poor man's door, or 
the cat that purrs on the cozy hearth-stone. Moreover, 
one might almost hazard the epigram : Not every horse- 
man is a true man, but every true man is a horseman. 

We find the recognition of this intimate connection of 
human beings and animals in all literature. The divinities 
of mythology, those gods whom man has made in his 
own likeness, are invariably shown to us with eagle or owl, 
raven or peacock ; while the legends do not scorn to rear 
their heroes in the den of a wolf. It is significant that at 
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the beginning of Dante's great poem, which contains almost 
the essence of human passion, we are met by three 
mysterious animals ; while in many lighter poems and 
romances, the good steed plays nearly as important a part 
as the brave knight, and the hooded falcon as the fair lady. 
To find, then, that our Mayster Chaucer, the greatest of 
word painters, is no less a Landseer than a Wilkie, is 
small surprise. His "fleckering doves" are as distinct to 
us as his '*fresche Emily." Carefully drawn indeed is his 
beautiful Duchess, Blanche, whom '*it were better to serve 
for naught than with another to be well ;" but no less 
careful are the strokes in the figure of the dog that comes 
to lead the poet to the bereaved Duke : 

'* It came and crepte to me as lowe 
Right as it hadde me yknowe : 
Held down his head and joined his ears 
And layde al smoothe down his hairs* 
I would have caught it ; and anone 
It fledde, and was fro me gone. " 

As a man is known by the horse he rides, Chaucer makes 
the equine half of the Canterbury procession an important 
index olf the characters of the human half. Who would 
misplace the riders of the following horses ? 

** His horse was good, but he ne was nought gay. " 
** As lene was his horse as his rake is. " 

** a full good stot, 

That was al pomely gray and highte Scot. *' 

It is however, especially interesting to note Chaucer's 
general attitude toward the animals in those poems wherein 
they are the chief actors. In ^sop's Fables and the great 
''Beast Epic," it is as if we were looking upon simply an 
instructive and amusing reflection of our own thoughts or 
passions. Chaucer, on the contrary, lends us the '*queynte 
ring" of Canace, so that we seem to gain an insight 
into the lives of the animals themselves, and albeit what 
we see there is often human it does not appear so. 
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In the charming Nanne Prestes Tale, Pertelote's discourse 
to Chaanteeleer on the physical causes of bad dreams and 
iier long list of mediaeval remedies do not for the moment 
distract our minds from the fact that she is a plump white 
hen on a roost. We feel, moreover, a firm conviction that 
some of our own matronly fowls as they turn up their eyes 
with that expression of housewifely wisdom, would give 
US, if they but belonged to the age when "bestes and 
briddes coude speke and synge," the exact counterpart of 
Pertelote's perch lecture. 

So too, it is no human high mightiness, masking in feath- 
ers, from whose downfall a moral will presently be drawn 
for our edification, that Chaucer shows us in Chauntecleer* 

** And on his toon he rometh up and down 
Him deyneth not to sette his foote to grounde. '' 

This is simply a good healthy rooster, such as one does 
not care to have under one's window at daybreak. 

It is true that the villain of this barnyard story, Dan 
Russel, is drawn somewhat after the Reineke Fuchs' 
style ; still in the final catastrophe, he is more purely foxy 
than Machiavelian. He has flattered poor Chauntecleer 
into singing : 

•* This Chauntecleer stood heighe upon his toos 
Stretching his nekke. and held his eyghen cloos, 
And gan to crowe lowde for the noones ; 
And daun Russel the fox sterte up at oones 
And by the garget hente Chauntecleer 
And on his bak toward the wood him beer. " 

Can't you see the tempting long neck, and the quick snap 
of the fox ? 

Fortunately the beguiler is in turn beguiled. He opens 
his mouth to say one short sentence of rejoicing, and the 
cock, wrenching his neck from the cruel jaws, flies up into a 
tree. Then follows the moral ; for Chaucer, too, is seldom 
without that necessary evil ; even this, however, is so ap- 
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propriate for cock and fox that there is no necessity for 
transferring it to the much warned reader. 

" Thou Bchalt no more, thurgh thy flatterye 
Do me to synge and wynke with myn eye, 
For he that wynketh whan he scholde see 
Al wilfully, God let him never be. " 

* Nay,' quod the fox, * but God give him meschaunce 

That is so undiscret of gouvemaunce. 

That jangleth whan he scholde holde his pees. ' 

Next to the Nonne Prestes Tale in its animal interest is 
the Maunciple's story of Coronis and Apollo. In it occurs 
the following quaint passage, which shows more plainly 
than any other the poet's keen sympathy with animals : 

'*Takeany bird and put it in a cage 
And do all thine entente and thi corage 
To foster it tenderly with mete and drinke 
Of al deynte thes thou canst bethink, 
And keep it clenely as thou male 
Althouhe his cage of golde be nevere so gaie 
But that this berde be twenti thousande folde 
Lever in a forest that is wilde and colde 
Gone ete wormes and sucbe wretchednesse. 
For ever this berde will dou his besiness 
To escape out of his cage whan he male. 
His liberty the bird desireth aie. *' 

*• Lat take a katte and foster him wele with melke 

And tender fiessche and make his couche of selke, 

And let him sene a mouse go by the wall 

And anone he weyneth melke and fiessche and all 

And every deynte that is in that house. 

Such appetite he hath to ete a mouse. " 

To get the full Chaucerian flavor of the story, one should 
first read the legend of Coronis and Apollo as given in 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. The passage to Chaucer's easy 
tale from the stilted Latin version, where, by the way, the 
all important bird isn't a bona fide bird at all, but a mis- 
erable human being transformed into a feathered prig, is 
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like dropping the records of the royal family for a story of 
home life. 

]Notice the deTWument as recorded by each poet. 

"Sperantem sibi non falsae prsemia linguae 
Inter aves albas yetuit consistere corvum. '^ 

'* And to the crowe he sterte and that anone 
And pullede his white feathers everychone 
And made him blake and raft him al his songe, 
And eke his speech and out at the dore him slonge 
Vu-to the deuel which I him betake 
And for his cas bene all crowes blake. " 

Although the bird of the last quotation has talked elo- 
quently throughout the poem, the reader never doubts 
that he is just such an every-day crow as caws in an apple 
tree. But imagine Ovid's Apollo pulling out the feathers 
of Ovid's bird ! 

In the Parlement of Fowles, Chaucer has given us a 
description so realistic that only the most arrant skeptic 
can doubt the actual occurrence of what is there related. 
Queen Nature sits in the midst of her court on Saint Val- 
entine's day and around her hop and waddle, flutter and 
st^lk with that sage importance which they so often seem 
to feel, the '' briddes. " There are 

*• The raven wys, the crowe with vois of care, 
The goo6, the cokkow and the doke also. '' 

To these and many others, Nature propounds a delicate 
question of love, and for each of their amusingly character- 
istic views she has an open ear. 

Truly in this last respect, Nature'3 poet resembles her, 
for through all of Chaucer's poems "the smale fowles 
maken melodie," and we may indeed say that in his heart 
there was room for ''both man and bird and beast". 

Lillian La Montk, '89. 
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A TRIP TO KILAUEA. 



As California means to the tourist Yosemite. so Hawaiian 
Islands means the Volcano. Even the average laey trav^er 
willingly endures the discomforts of inter-island voyaging 
and of a thirty mile ride over a lava road that lie may bear 
away some trophies of the Volcano. We visited Kilauea in 
the fall of '76. My father, mother, brother and myself were 
living at the time on Uncle S.'s sugar plantation thirty odd 
miles from the great crater. As we were to start from the 
little town of Hilo, seven miles nearer, we left home the day 
before and took up our quarters for the night in my uncle's 
town-house. The word town-house may give a hint of 
sumptuous living. Here it refers simply to a very small 
whitewashed cottage, built chiefly for the accommodation 
of some one to look after the horses grazing about it when 
members of the plantation family are in town. We were 
ordered to bed early that night but no power could order us 
to sleep. It seemed as though the last giggle had hardly 
died before a voice was heard calling " Papa." I mast ex- 
plain here that the Hawaiian servant usually addresses his 
employers as Papa and Mama. My uncle approached the 
window and an animated conversation in Hawaiian ensued, 
when it appeared that our friend the horseboy had made the 
slight mistake of rousing us at half-past one instead of foar. 
Of course there was no more sleep but our cavalcade did not 
start till the appointed hour. Soon after that time we were 
making our w^ay through a pleasant glen en route for 
Kilauea. My uncle on his great black horse led the proces- 
sion. The rest of our elders, variously mounted, followed 
him while children, Kanakas and pack-mules brought up 
the rear. The ride was delightful under tree-ferns and 
palms, over soft turf. It was not till the morning spiciness 
was gone and we were riding at a jog trot over the hard 
lava that our enthusiasm cooled. That monotonous motion 
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which shakes the unpracticed rider from top to toe is 
wearying even to the skilled horseman when endured for 
hours, under a tropic sun with little to see but lava and 
nothing to do but follow the leader. The slippery lava 
makes the progress slow. 

Kilauea is situated about half way up the mountain side 
and the path to its brink lies over lava flows, cooled years 
ago. Though the crater is several thousand feet above the 
sea level the assent is so gradual as to be scarcely percepti- 
ble for the whole thirty miles. 

At noon we were cordially received at the so-called half- 
way house, a little thatched hut, home of a Hawaiian family. 
Lunch was served at once, a tablecloth, an unaccustomed 
luxury in a Kanaka hut, being spread in our honor on 
the floor. On ordinary occasions the native uses the floor 
without a tablecloth. The native dish, poi, was set before 
us, also the inevitable boiled sweet potato and soft young 
cocoanut full of milk. We left the half-way house much 
refreshed. A few more hours of trotting brought us to 
woodland again and within six miles of the Volcano House. 
Then our jaded horses gladly changed their pace for a gallop 
and a race began among the younger members of the party. 
We soon reached the house. Not a few gave themselves 
into the hands of two old native women to be louri loured, 
an operation much like massage and sure to prevent lame- 
ness. The Volcano House is situated at the brink of the 
great crater, nine miles in circumference, which is several 
miles from the only active lake. 

That evening we spent in story-telling round the open 
fire-place, pausing now and then to watch the brilliant light 
of the distant lake, ever showing red against the sky. 

Early the next morning we visited the sulphur beds near 
the house. Much of the sulphur is in the shape of flowers 
and trailing vine, which, however, crumble with a touch so 
that it is impossible to take away any of the loveliness. 
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We were soon ready for our descent into the crater. Af- 
ter a scramble over steep rocks called steps, and down a 
sand-hill, we reached the lava-floor hundreds of feet below. 
Thence forward it was necessary to follow the Hawaiian 
guide closely, to guard against falling through the thin 
crust. We reached the lake by a roundabout path, 
being careful to place ourselves on the side away from the 
wind to avoid the poisonous gases. Fifty or sixty feet be- 
neath us was the sea of molten rock, its waves breaking 
every instant with a sound like that of heavy surf, at the 
foot of the cliflf where we stood. The mass was not uni- 
formly glowing. Crusts of cooler metal formed and broke 
constantly with the surging of the waves, sending at the 
moment of breaking streams of molten rock hundreds of 
feet into the air. In the midst of that desolate crater with 
frozen waves of black lava all about and the hot breath of 
the living lake in our faces, it was easy to understand how 
the simple native coming here in former times should have 
believed that some divine power dwelt in the fire of the 
lake, — a power to be appeased, for was it not often cruel ? 

This power was called Pele, who was believed to be 
a cruel goddess delighting in sacrifice. The trace of the 
old myth is still seen in the fanciful name given to the 
twisted threads, thrown off by the molten lava in its pas- 
sage through the air,— Pele' s hair. The lake has a wonder- 
ful fascination. Though half-blinded and deafened the 
impulse is to remain at its brink for hours. There is an 
exciting risk in lingering there, for the wind may change 
at any moment or the bank beneath one's feet give way. In 
fact the shape of the bank often changes as does also the 
depth of the lake. When the mass stands high no fear of 
danger from the crater is felt, but when the pit is almost 
empty all Hawaii expects earthquakes or an outbreak of 
lava at some point. While we were near the brink, a large 
projection on which we had been standing fell into the lake. 
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leaving one of the party poised for an instant over the boil- 
ing depths. After this our regret was not so great at 
leaving and we soon bade Pele good-bye. 

The tramp homeward was difficult ; when we were at the 

foot of the rocks one of the party, seating herself firmly on 

the lowest projection, announced her intention of staying 

there all night, and demanded that a pillow and blanket be 

sent down. No entreaty could move her. The good natured 

Kanaka offered to carry her over his shoulder. Other plans 

were proposed to no avail till a reference was made to the 

fact that her husband might arrive at the Volcano House 

that night. The picture of his grief was too pathetic and 

the sufferer allowed three gallant youths and the Kanaka 

in question to drag her up the cliff. We found a beaming 

host and a warm supper awaiting us. Little interest was 

felt in ghost-stories, or even in Pele's light. Another early 

start must be made. We rose the next morning to find 

ourselves in a world afloat— a Hilo rain was upon us. That 

means a great deal to the resident in Hawaii. It means an 

ocean in the air, moving towards the earth with a gentle 

persistence, and drenching the most thoroughly waterproof 

costume, within five minutes. It means, too, mud, very sticky 

and of unknown depth. Hilo rain is warm. A thoroughly 

drenched person would be comfortable but for the water 

in his shoes and the stream down his back. 

We left the Volcano House early but had hardly gone a 
quarter of a mile when a lady of the party rolled off her 
horse into the soft mud. She was found to have fainted 
and all but the children decided to remain with her at the 
Volcano House. We pushed on, and except for a short rest 
at noon when our friends at the half-way house made a vain 
attempt to dry us ; we rode without a pause for the streams 
were rising and we feared a blockade. Through streams to 
our knees and mud to the horses' girths we hurried as best 
we could. Hilo was a welcome sight. The rest of the 
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party were able to return in a few days and so our trip 
ended. 

Marion C. Austin, '88. 



A TRANSLATION FROM HEINE. 



The ancient legends beckon 

As with a magic hand, 

And sing their wondrous stories 

Of an enchanted land ; 

Where fairest flowers languish 

In the golden sun-set tide 

And look with such tender glances, 

As light the face of a bride. 

Where all the trees are blending 

Their songs in chorus sweet, 

And gleeful springs make music 

For meiTy dancing feet ; 

Where strains of love keep sounding, 

As nowhere else are heard, 

Until with wild sweet longings, 

The heart is wildly stirred. 

Ah, could I reach that country 

And there forget all pain. 

And cease from every sorrow. 

Be blithe and free again ! 

Ah ! In that land of gladness, 

In dreams I often roam, 

Then comes the morning sun-light — 

Tis gone, like lighted foam. 
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A SONG FROM THE GERMAN. 



Out of clouds that veil the heavens, 
Comes the moon with gladsome ray, 
So from days of gloomy darkness. 
One bright picture lights my way. 

On the deck we all were sitting, 
Down the Rhine, we proudly rode, 
And tlie banks all warm with summer, 
In the radiant sunset glowed. 

At the feet of a fair lady. 
Musingly I sat and dreamed ; 
O'er her face so pale, so lovely, 
Red gold from the simlight gleamed. 

Lutes were sounding, boys were singing, 
Joy unmeasured filled the air. 
And the blue of heaven grew deeper, 
And my soul soared far from care. 

Like a fairy- world flew past us, 
Mount and castle, wood and fell ; 
All their beauty saw I shining 
In the eyes I loved so well. 

Heine. 



Now that Mr. David DudleyField is endeavoring to effect 
a change in the names of many of onr towns and villages, 
from the classical to the Indian, it behooves us to examine 
the bearings of the question. Mr. Field objects not only to 
the names taken from classic lands, but also to those bor- 
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rowed from Western Europe, which have been American- 
ized by the prefix "new." He strongly recommends a 
substitution of the Indian terms for these, as being more 
national and more euphonious. We cannot say at first 
thought, whether we would prefer to peruse the ''New York 
Herald" or the '• Mannahatta Gazette " over our matutinal 
cup of coflfee ; that is a question of too deep an import to be 
quickly decided, but there is a point that is almost self- 
evident ; where the borrowed names are far from retaining 
any of the associations which gather around the places 
from which they are transferred, and where the American 
towns that bear them are of infinitesimal importance, it 
seems advisable as well as easy to make a change. 

In Europe there is but one such name, if our memory 
serves us well, and that is the modem substitute for the 
Roman, Lutetia, viz : Paris; when the word is pronounced, 
immediately before our minds arises a vague image of 
splendor, brightness and grace. This leads from the general 
to the specific, from splendor to the splendid, and passing 
through the gradations of Versailles, oi)era, boulevards, 
shops, lands me, as an anticlimax, in the Hue de la Paix^ 
just in front of Monsieur Worth's establishment. So hav- 
ing run over all that '• Paris" dimly suggests, turn to the 
other Paris, the son of Priam. Repeating the former pro- 
cess, we see pass before us, like the phantom kings before 
Macbeth,— Helen, war of Troy, Hector's bravery, Paris' 
cowardice, and lastly his fine clothes, which were "greatly 
admired " by the spectators on the walls. 

So you see there is a close connection between Paris, 
bureau de poste in the department of the Seine, and Paris, 
the young man with the adjustable morals, who set the 
fashions on the plains of Troy. It is doubtless for this 
reason that Mr. Field has made no mention of reviving the 
old name of Lutece. 
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Speaking of Troy suggests our Troy, a name redolent 
of Sapolio, Pear s Soaps, Pearline, or whatever it is that 
they use in those wonderful " Troy Launderies. '■ We do 
not know much about the laundry department of Ancient 
Troy, but some apparatus they must have had, for fancy 
the state of Paris' collars ; besides it was founded by Nep- 
tune, who was the god of often unexpected washings. So 
here again, we detect the raison W etre for tlie name. 

It is asserted on good authority, that Venice, N. Y.,keeps 
up its reputation, by its constantly overflowing gutters, 
which form very respectable minature canals. These the 
natives navigate in rubber boots in lieu of the dusky gon- 
dolas. Ithaca, is one of the towns that do not live up to 
their names. Why are there no weaving factories in a 
place where the people should turn out fabrics rivalling the 
Gobelins or the Bayeux itself ? They do not attempt it. 
They simply exist weighted down by that post-mark,Ithaca. 
As for Penelope, "I don't believe there 's no sich person " 
in the place. Syracuse, on the other hand, with virtuous 
indignation protests against her name, which is borrowed 
from the wicked city of Dionysius, by boldly proving, that 
she at least is of the salt of the earth. 

If in journeying along the flats of New- Jersey some sum- 
mer, you chance to fall foul of a town labeled Sparta on the 
map, do not be afraid of entering it. You will see no san- 
guinary posters, signed Draco, Mayor, and done up in 
the best red ink pasted on the telegraph poles, nor will you 
encounter the public eating tables established by Lycurgus. 
You will esteem yourself happy to get standing room at the 
hincli counter, and you will find that it is not the follow 
ers of Draco who " paint the town red." As for stern vir- 
tue, — just try the first official you meet with a double eagle. 
tevipora^ O mores, 

Athens, (Greece), Acropolis, Parthenon, Pericles, Phidi- 
as, Byron and Dr. Schliemann ; Athens, (U. S.), town-hall, 
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meeting house, deacon, sign-painter. As for Byron, there 
is the Maid of Athens at the " hotel " ; but the weary trav- 
eler is much more likely to demand a restoration of his di- 
gestion, ruined by petrified pies, than of his heart. He 
also might safely challenge Dr. Schliemann himself to de- 
termine the age of those antediluvian erections. 

But, dii immortali, think of the situation of Olympus, 
Washington Territory. What a parody on Olympus, the 
home of the gods ! Instead of those stately personages 
moving about and talking blank verse, with an earthquake 
now and then, by way of an excitement whenever Zeus 

"Gives the nod, 
The seal of fate, the sanction of the god. '* 

—Utter desolation abounds. Polar bears and icebergs 
hover around promiscuously, and Indian chiefs, of the es- 
sentially unromantic kind, make havoc with larders of the 
hardy settlers. These in return teach the natives to play 
draw poker, and beat them at it ; thus balancing ac- 
counts. Poker, by the way, is not a game for the gods to 
revel in. 

There seems then, to be some need for the change pro- 
posed by Mr. Field. Let him forward the good cause and 
prosper it. And as the sombre curtains fall upon our lives, 
as we sail forth like good Americans, who when they die 
go to Paris, let not Mega ra, Corinth, Rome, Sparta, Athens, 
Marathon, Thebes and Thermopolae loom up as phantoms 
on the fading horizon of our native land. 



The English and American Societies for Psychical Ke- 
search, though bearing such a ponderous name, are doing a 
work which can not but be interesting even to the most nn- 
scientific person. In some feeling with regard to preva- 
lent superstitions, we all share ; and no human being can 
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be quite indifferent to any thing which may throw light 
on the questions concerning another world. 

These two societies, — the One formed in England about 
foar years ago, the other in America, a year or two later — 
have for their common purpose, to investigate all the un- 
explained phenomena of mind ; they work in a strictly 
scientific way, accepting no evidence without complete 
proof, and forming their theories, provisionally only, from 
this evidence. In each society, there are committees ap- 
pointed to study such subjects as Hypnotism, Automatic 
Writing, Thought-Transference, Apparitions, Prevalent 
Superstitions and Spiritualism. These committees begin 
by publishing circulars asking for information on their re- 
spective subjects ; but before accepting any such informa- 
tion and incorporating it in their reports, they are bound 
to see the persons from whom it comes and to collect all 
possible material evidence on the subject. It is interesting 
to see how many apparently well-authenticated stories are 
reduced to nothingness by this method. Many a ghost 
which has been '' a favorite in the family for many years " 
has fled before the approach of the vigilant Committee on 
Haunted Houses ; in fact, though this committee has re- 
peatedly entreated the public to introduce it to a real 
ghost, and though its individual members have passed 
long nights in rooms previously set apart for spectres, no 
one of them has yet had a personal interview with a 
'* haunt". The English Society, though no member has 
yet reported having seen a ghost for himself, has been 
fortunate in receiving a great deal of well supported evi- 
dence from those who have, or think they have, been so 
favored. Its Committee on Haunted Houses offered a 
report, during 1886, of a visit to a country house ( in Ire- 
land, I believe, ) where statements were received from nine 
persons, members of a clergyman's family and their 
friends, as to a ghost who had often visited them. It was 
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described as a woman, in tlie dress of half a century ago, 
and of sad but gracious manner. She had been seen re- 
peatedly by members of this generation and the last, 
always clothed in the same grey gown, always wearing the 
same expression of repressed suffering. Several times she 
had been taken for a member of the family, whom she was 
said greatly to resemble ; and members of the household 
had often spoken to her, under this impression, and have 
not discovered their mistake until the supposed sister 
vanished, or until the real one answered to her name from 
some other part of the house. The accounts of this visit 
of the committee are intensely interesting, but are too long 
to be repeated here. 

The Committees on Hypnotism have collected a great 
deal of evidence, mostly from France, where this subject is 
being studied by some of the most eminent physicians of 
the day. An account of an experiment in Hypnotism may 
not be out of place ; let me describe a very simple one 
which occurred this winter under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of the American Society. The "subject", a young 
girl, was put into the hypnotic or trance condition by Pro- 
fessor C, and was then told that after she waked from the 
trance. Professor C, w^ould turn twelve pages in a book 
which he was reading ; as the twelfth page was turned, she 
would rise, cross the room and light a certain candle. 
After this " suggestion ", she was waked from the trance ; 
she entered into conversation with a third person, while 
Professor C, sat down at the other end of the room and 
slowly turned the pages of his book. The girl appeared 
entirely unconscious of him, talked and laughed with her 
friend, and seemed completely absorbed in the conversa- 
tion ; but as the twelfth page was turned, she half-rose 
from her seat, turned pale, and seemed to be undergoing a 
great internal struggle. She tried to resume the conversa- 
tion, but failed ; and she finally said, with great embarrass- 
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ment ; " You will think me very strange, but I am over- 
come by a feeling that I must light that candle ; I can not 
rest until I do it. " The candle was handed to her, and 
she lighted it, all the time protesting that she could not 
imagine why she shoul4 have such an absurd notion ; after 
it was lighted, she at once became herself again. This is 
one of the simplest examples of experiments in what is 
called ''post-hypnotic suggestion"; sometimes the direc- 
tion, or suggestion, is not to be carried out until several 
days after it is made ; sometimes it is very complicated in 
its requirements, or demands of the "subject" an act 
exactly contrary to his inclinations. With a good subject, 
the suggestion conquers all difficulties or personal feelings, 
and although good subjects are rather rare, particularly 
among men, some most marvellous accounts are given, by 
the English Society, of experiments conducted by French 
physicians. 

It would be interesting to look into the work of each 
committee, but I will only speak of that of one other, or 
rather of another branch of the work of the Committee on 
Apparitions and Haunted Houses. A part of their task is 
to investigate what may be classed as visions, — dreams 
which prove prophetic, instances of second-sight, and kin- 
dred phenomena. The great difficulty in this work comes 
from the carelessness of those who have had such visions, 
in recording or recounting them at the time, so that if the 
event proves their vision true, they have nothing to show 
that they prophesied it. A great many good stories of this 
kind, like those of the ghosts, are found to have no good 
evidence to support them, though the tellers of them be- 
lieve them implicitly. I will not attempt to relate any of 
the wonderful tales which come from the English Society, 
but will illustrate the work in this department by an inci- 
dent which, commonplace as it is, shows very well the ac- 
curate methods of the committees. 
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A Boston lady, travelling abroad, wrote to a sister at 
home, under the date of Jane 21, a letter of which this is 
the substance : 

''I had a very vivid dream the other night, — the seven- 
teenth of June. It seemed to me that I was' suffering from 
a dreadful pain all through my head ; but the strange part 
of it was that I felt as if it were you who were suffering all 
the time. The impression was so strong that you were 
really feeling what I seemed to feel, tliat I can't forget it." 

This letter was fortunately kept, so that when the story 
was told to the ever inquisitive committee, it could be 
produced ; but the point was given to the account by 
another document, — a dentist's bill sent to the recij^ient of 
the letter, dated June 17, and charging for several hours 
work on that day. Trivial as this incident seems, it is a 
perfect example, on a small scale, of what this committee 
asks for, — complete evidence of the fulfilment of even a 
commonplace dream or vision, which has been preceded by 
no admitted natural cause. 



Rummaging one day among some old letters, I found one 
that gave me quite a glimpse into the inner life of a man 
whose character has been much questioned. It was an old 
letter from Aaron Burr to Frederick Prevost, afterwards 
his stepson. The date is effaced, but the superscription 
reads, "The Hermitage," and as the family after Mrs. 
Prevost's marriage with Burr, removed to Albany, we may 
infer that it was written soon after Colonel Prevost' s death 
in the West Indies. The letter is full of the kindly solic- 
itude he showed through all his married life. 

I lament with you sincerely, my dear Frederick, the 
melancholy event that introduces our correspondence — the 
news of that unfortunate accident had reached me before 
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the receipt of your letter. He was very dear to me, you 

know I loved him as a brother. 

" Heaven gives no friends to bless our present state. 
Resumes them, to prepare us for the next." 

I wish indeed I had delayed my departure a little longer, 
for '* to comfort the sorrowing," is truly the office of a 
friend. Surely a feeling heart is one of the sublimest gifts 
of life. It is a pleasure which I am sure your tender heart 
is fitted to enjoy. 

Comfort your dear Mama, be often with her, do not 
suflfer her to be too much alone — talk to her of everything 
pleasing that can possibly happen — if it is not very prob- 
able, it will beguile the time — never remind her of past 
misfortunes or of those which may happen — be more than 
ever attentive to all her desires — and make it your whole 
study to please her in everything. 

Your mama's order about the things came too late — they 
were all sold. 

I am much pleased with your letter. Give me the pleas- 
ure often. 
.Your little sisters share my love. 

I am, dear Frederick, yours affectionately, 

A. BUKR. 
Though we may question most of the motives which ac- 
tuated Aaron Burr, his marriage with Mrs. Prevost seems 
to have been one of love. His political life, looked at as 
charitably as may be, was doubtless unscrupulous, but his 
domestic life was as unselfish as that of the greatest 

patriot. 

♦•» 

Passing by a large public school one day just before the 
afternoon session was called, I saw a young colored nurse 
about seventeen years old, holding in her arms a beautiful 
and handsomely dressed child. They were surrounded by 
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n group of colored children anxiously soliciting the baby's 
attention, oflEering to it and its nurse molasses candy and 
gingersnaps, in return for which she allowed them the 
privilege of kissing her pretty charge. On closer scrutiny 
of the children assembled, I saw that three of them had 
sore mouths, and two sore eyes! One would have felt 
anxious at the mere fact of feeding so young a child with 
such material, but to see it allowed close contact with 
diseased children was alarming. At first I felt it my duty 
to speak to the nurse. ''A word to the wise is sufficient, " 
but, unfortunately, a word to the ignorant nursemaid is 
often more than sufficient to draw down upon the children 
in her care a torrent of the abuse from which we would 
shield them ; for the child's sake, I passed on without 
speaking. 

I wish I could say that this is a rare or exceptional case 
of the ignorance of a nurse exposing a child to contagious 
diseases, but it is only one of thousands. There is not one 
of us, probably, who cannot recall many instances where 
this ignorance or carelessness has resulted in fatal or life- 
long injuries. 

Absolutely unfitted for the work, both from lack of edu- 
cation ^nd natural temperament, as the large majority are, 
they are unable to meet the simplest demands of the child 
for bodily care or amusement. The ordinary nursemaid 
is too often a woman who can get nothing else to do ; 
sometimes too young, — a mere child herself,— sometimes too 
old, usually too ignorant. She can get no other profitable 
employment. To this class of women, thousands, nay, tens 
of thousands, of young children are entrusted for the whole 
or a large part of their earliest education. These women 
hold in their hands the child's entire future well-being. 
Not only can they ignorantly or wilfully injure the 
child physically, they may sow seeds of mental and moral 
disease which years of after training cannot eradicate. 
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Compelling obedience by fear or bribery, they make no ap- 
peal whatever to the child's better nature. Nor is their in- 
fluence any less on the child's morals. It is appalling to 
think of the numbers of children whose whole moral lives 
are polluted by low, vulgar nurses. This is no exaggeration 
of the facts. 

To thoughtful, earnest men and women who see the ter- 
rible evils of the system, the problem is becoming of more 
and more absorbing interest. "What shall we do with 
our nurses ?" '' Do without them, " is the best solution ; 
** Let the mother educate her child. " But in the present 
order of social life it is impossible to do without them, and 
we must try to do with them as best we may. A step in 
the right direction has been made by the Society of Kinder- 
garten Helpers in Philadelphia. Starting in 1885 with the 
purpose of giving poor children in the free kindergartens a 
happy Christmas, they decided in the following spring to 
turn their surplus funds to a work greatly needed, a train- 
ing school for child nurses in connection with a free kin- 
dergarten for poor children. 

"In our proposed school," writes the Secretary, '* we plan 
to accept only young women of good character and dis- 
position. The course of training will endeavor to fit them 
for the entire charge of young children and babies. Lect- 
ures on hygiene, and lessons in the preparation of food will 
be a great feature of the instruction. To this will be added 
practical work in the kindergarten and day nursery, plain 
sewing, and ordinary housework. Lessons in reading will 
be given also ; how few people really know how or what 
to read to little children ! We do not aim to over-educate 
and make the nurse *' too good " for her position. We do 
aim to make her good enough to be the companion and 
guide of little children. We wish to make her feel more 
the great responsibility of her position, not only as a care 
taker but as an educator. " 
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No one can deny that the demand for competent women to 
fill this position far exceeds the supply. Not one such 
school bnt hundreds all over the country are needed. Cer- 
tificates given by these schools will be of far more value 
than any ordinary recommendation. Moreover this will be 
a direct benefit to the nurses themselves from an economic 
point of view. Their increased eflBciency will enable them 
to demand wages high enough to more than counterbalance 
any expenses in their training. Such a training school has, 
I believe, never been opened ; the one in Philadelphia will 
be, as soon as the funds necessary to carry it on can be 
raised. 

Could children have the care of such trained women as 
will be sent out by these schools, infant mortality would 
sensibly diminish while the benefit to the entire com- 
munity would be incalculable. 



%&XUxs' %yXit. 



So invincible is the spirit of conservatism even in this age 
of change and progress, that in spite of the fact that scores 
of college journals are-issued monthly, weekly — yes, daily, 
we still hear from time to time the question, " Are not the 
undergraduate publications worse than useless ? Do they 
not become a source of direct injury both to students 
and to the institutions they insuflBciently represent T We 
should think that the very enthusiasm of the editors over 
their work, and the ever increasing respect for Faculty and 
college government as fostered and set forth by these stu- 
dent papers would themselves render a convincing answer ; 
but when to those arguments may be added the ever potent 
ones of the awakening of interest in fellow institutions and 
their methods, the promotion of sympathy and good-will 
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between them, the increase of knowledge regarding all col- 
lege life gained by means of the exchange system, and the 
incalculable benefit derived by the individual members of 
the board from their experiences, surely conservatism must 
acknowledge itself vanquished. 

It was the diversity of occupation, the necessity for 
turning his hand to any and everything which developed 
in the Yankee his proverbial and subtle quality of " knack." 
An analogous condition of affairs will produce the same re- 
sult in the college life ; and the greater the variety of duties 
undertaken and well performed, the greater will be the 
adaptability of the graduate to the changes of after years. 

We venture to say that the literary editor who has 
struggled to extort essays from unwilling writers, to return 
rejected articles without injury to the self respect of aspir- 
ing contributors, to decipher and rearrange illegible manu- 
script, who has been obliged at the last moment to fill up 
yawning columns with her own thoughts, has undergone an 
amount of discipline not to be ignored ; that the business 
editor who has safely piloted her frail craft through the ed- 
dies stirred up by delinquent subscribers and by obdurate 
non -advertisers, who has successfully negotiated with print- 
ers and after the last bill is paid, has in her keeping a com- 
fortable surplus, is not likely thereafter to be troubled by 
the evil results of procrastination or inaccuracy. 

That these experiences fall to the lot of an extremely 
limited number is to be deplored, but not to be accepted as 
a reason why they should be enjoyed by no one. 

An extended defence of the college periodical, however, is 
not at present our purpose. We wish rather to emphasize 
the sad perversity of human nature which shows itself 
when the student takes up her pen for the last time in the 
capacity of editor. Never before were the manifold advan- 
tages of her position so deeply impressed upon her mind. 
Never before did the brightest side of her experience so 
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persistently keep its face uppermost. Her dreams of liter- 
ary fame may long since have proved themselves but phan- 
toms and have vanished ; but the memory of hours of 
peaceful work, hard though some of them may have been, 
is very dear to her and for the first time she realizes that 
they are over. 

It is with such thoughts as these, that we, the editors 
from '88, prepare to quit the sanctum and throw open its 
doors to our successors. It is for this reason, '89, that our 
welcome to you is not all untinged with sadness. But 
none the less for this we heartily wish you all success in 
your undertaking. We would offer you every encourage- 
ment through the first few months before you, for we know 
that you will inevitably meet with difficulties. When these 
are over, we do not doubt that you, too, will enjoy the pleas- 
ure which is equally sure to fall to the lot of every editor. 
Before all else, the hope that the Miscellany may know 
none but prosperous days and that its sphere may ever 
broaden is in the heart of each of us as we say, " Farewell." 



One of the interesting experiences which come to us as 
we go on in our college coarse is the gradual discovery of 
the mutual relations and interdependence of the different 
branches of knowledge which we are pursuing^ 

In our childhood we thought of no connection between 
our arithmetic and geography except that both had 
to be studied. Indeed, between our elementary studies 
there was little direct connection. They were merely start- 
ing points for lines of study which were afterward to con- 
verge and cross each other. 

In the high school period of our education we had our 
languages, science and mathematics. Our ideas had broad- 
ened somewhat ; we began to see how much is involved in 
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any one department of learning, for we were studying dif- 
ferent languages, different sciences, and different branches 
of mathematics. 

Not until we entered on our college course, and perhaps 
not even until we reached the latter part of it, did the 
meanincr of '' the search after Truth," and the idea of Truth 
as a uitity into which every kind of true knowledge blends, 
come to us with any great force. The further we go in any 
line of work, the more we feel the need of knowing some- 
thing of other lines, for we find them to be so inextricably 
connected with that one. In studying science, philosophy, 
or ancient languages, for instance, we find a knowledge of 
modern languages almost indispensable, since much qf the 
best thought on these subjects is not accessible in our own 
language ; history and philosophy have had great mutual ef- 
fect upon each other ; while physics, chemistry, physiology, 
mineralogy, and other branches of natural history are all 
indissolubly connected, and contribute each to the other's 
perfection. One of the great advantages of our new cur- 
riculum is to be found in the opportunity which it offers us 
of taking a greater number of studies, and by so doing of 
discerning more clearly these mutual relations which exist 
among them, and of laying a broader and more even foun- 
dation for any work which we may wish to do hereafter. 
This thought of the unity of Truth, which thus becomes 
more distinct in our minds, does much toward making us 
receptive of all knowledge and toward teaching us not to 
despise it, no matter under what guise it may appear. To 
have learned this lesson from our experience is to possess 
a liberal education. 



Tliere is an old legend of a tiny cluster of violets which 
grew at the foot of an oak tree in a great forest. So dense 
was the shade that all the day long only one feeble ray of 
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sunlight could reach them, and this it could do only by 
dextrously dodging through the clinks between the leaves. 
Early in the morning it fell on the ground some distance 
from the flowers, but as the day wore on it crept nearer 
and nearer and before nightfall it had touched every blos- 
som, lingering tenderly a moment on each pretty face, and 
thus all shared alike its warmth and brightness. All went 
very well until one of the violets began to say to herself: 
''Now, there is only this one little sunbeam and when we 
all share it, each one's portion is so very smajl. If only I 
could get it all^ how warm I should be ! What a beautiful 
blue ipy petals would grow to be, and how much larger and 
finer than all the others I should soon become ! If I reach 
out as far as I can and hold my head up, I can catch it 
before it has time to get to the rest, and keep it. I can 
do it ; why shouldn't I ? They all have the same chance if 
they think of it." So the next morning she quietly crept 
as far away from the rest as she could and raised her pretty 
head, and presently she caught the golden sunbeam in her 
blue chalice and held it there, and her sisters shivered in 
the cold and wondered why it did not come. 

For a time the selfish violet fairly revelled in the warmth 
and brightness, but by and by her head began to droop, 
her poor eyes were dazzled by the unwonted glare, and the 
beam grew very warm indeed. The dewdrop which was to 
furnish her moisture for the whole day was all dried up, 
her throat was parched, she was too weak to creep back to 
her place, and all the ^hile the beam w^as growing hotter 
and hotter. Poor violet ! she was almost dead with ex- 
haustion when a gay youth came whistling along the path ; 
and suddenly his heavy heel came down on the poor little 
violet's head ; and she lay there all bruised and crushed 
and quite dead, half buried in the soft earth. 
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Nothing seems so irksorae to us jast now as our half- 
hour' s daily exercise out-of-doors. We are nmcb restricted 
and hemmed in on all sides ; even nature, we might well 
say, is at her very worst. Yet we can make our daily tasks 
most interesting. The secret lies in the study of characters, 
that is, in the study of walks ; not until you begin to'fully 
consider it, will you realize how much character there is in a 
walk. The first type that comes to me, is the girl slowly 
walking the laboratory path, text-book in hand. There is 
something desperate about her walk ; at first she walks 
slowly, she does not quite understand what she is reading ; 
the next minute she walks more quickly ; she has delayed 
her lesson until the eleventh hour, and does not know what 
to do, should she fail or answer unprepared ; there is some- 
thing undecided in that walk. Almost side by side with 
this rather flighty creature we find the sensible walk : 
this is our model student. With note book closed, she goes 
to and fro from the south door to the laboratory. She 
knows her lesson ; in this as in all else she has been preemi- 
nently sensible ; she is far above her weak neighbor and 
disgust is embodied in every step. She vafies her walk and 
takes the lake-path, and here she comes upon the mathe- 
matical walk. Do you know it ? It is the walk that never 
changes. 
It says. 

Three hundred steps from the front door to the lake 
And never one more can I, or will I, take. 

It belongs to the girl wlio is as faultless and immaculate 
in her dress as in her work, but we find no grace there. 
Another walk is the '* dig " walk ; you can tell it in an in- 
stant ; it involuntarily recalls to your mind, 

** Thirty minutes every day, Upidee, Upida. " 

The '*dig" never deviates from the lodge path, she must be 
near the clock. Happily she walks quickly, imbued with 
the idea that increase in her pace will correspondingly 
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augment the flight of Time ; this walk is a heavy one, it is 
not pleasant. Another type is the pugnacious walk. It 
strides— it fairly storms along ; it belongs to the combative- 
ly independent creature. It scorns the sunny south-slope, 
and fights the sharp and biting March wind — where the 
wind is hardest you may chance upon this walk. It en- 
joys obstacles, it stays not, it stops not, until it comes 
upon the philosophic walk. This is a peculiar speci- 
men ; sometimes it is quick, more commonly however, 
slow. It is such a weighty walk and the peculiar property 
of the senior ! Beside these we find the pedantic, didac- 
tic, dogmatic, lazy, shiftless, frivolous, and the preeminently 
graceful and pretty walk. Each and everyone is interest- 
ing, they are almost infinite in variety, while the thoughts 
they suggest, frequently make a dull half hour's exercise 
delightful. 



The question of the advisability of uniting mental 'forces 
in the preparation of daily lessons is well worth the care- 
ful consideration jof students accustomed to that method. 
The feeling among our instructors is entirely opposed to it, 
and although they mny be somewhat extreme in their 
views, it cannot be denied that the disadvantages of such 
a system outweigh the advantages. In some studies it is 
less harmful than in others. For instance, translat- 
ing may be done much more rapidly with two or more dic- 
tionaries to assist, than with only one. Moreover, the stim- 
ulating effect of contact with other minds rouses a cer- 
tain ambitious energy that sharpens the intellect, often- 
times. But stimulants always do harm to the mental fac- 
ulties as well as to the physical organization. The more 
we depend upon them the more mentally disabled we be- 
come. As a time and labor saving means, there can be no 
doubt that two heads are better than one \ but for mental 
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discipline, it is equally certain that each mast do its 
own work. Two minds are rarely so well mated that one 
does not retard the progress of the other. A thoroughly 
honest student will acquire her education through individ- 
ual work and personal research. Her reward will be that 
whatever she learns, she learns for all time. 



HOME MATTERS. 

Life is popularly supposed to be too short for a thorough 
comprehension of European politics. For those, however, 
who had the pleasure of listening to Mr. George Makepeace 
Towle, on Friday evening, February 10, a very misty comer 
of this field has been cleared up. 

In treating the subject, "Austria-Hungary," the speaker 
called attention to the fact that the blessing of Austria was 
defeat. He traced the history of this " Mosaic power, this 
grotesque collection of political atoms, bound toget he 
merely by the rule of the House of Hapsburg and the gla- 
mor of the title conferred by the Holy Koman Empire" 
through its long years of despotic rule. The series of dis- 
asters beginning with the revolt of Hungary in 1848, and 
culminating in the defeat at Sadova in 1866, had the ultim- 
ate effect of politically regenerating the government and 
giving it the utmost of constitutional liberty. 

After a clear outline of the governmental system of Von 
Beast, adopted in 1867 and still retained, Mr. Towle closed 
by reminding his hearers that in the bipartite power, Aus 
tria-Hnngary, patriotism of an ordinary kind is not to be 
sought. The regnant idea is that of common rights and a 
common freedom, and these secured by union. 
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Dr. Ritter's fourth illustrated lecture took place in the 
Chapel, Friday evening, February 17. The subject of the 
*' Organ" was especially attractive to those who are inter- 
ested in that department. 

Dr. Ritter described the organ, telling of its crude form 
at first, and of its wonderful development since. At first 
it had only a few pipes and pedals but their number was 
gradually increased until there are now hundreds of pipes 
and two octaves and a half of pedals. On account of their 
limited number, the pedals formerly occupied a subordinate 
position but now they are on an equal footing with the 
manuals. This great change and improvement was due to 
the genius and work of John Sebastian Bach. 

In no one instrument are so many instruments combined, 
as in the organ. Flute, gamba, clarinet, trumpet are here 
united. Even the human voice is imitated. No other in- 
strument is so grand, so dignified, so suited for religious 
worship. Organists ought to be careful to preserve its 
magnificence, dignity, and sanctity by performing only 
good music. 

Mr. Frank Taf t was the performer of the evening and 
although he has played before at the College, all were 
anxious to hear him. His conception of most of the pro- 
gram was good. The first few selections were heavy music, 
close harmonies and diflBcult to understand. He did not 
seem so much at home here as in the latter part of the 
program. 

The Toccatta in F, by J. S. Bach, was appreciated by the 
audience on account of its long and difficult pedal pas- 
sages, but as a whole, it was not played so well as some 
other pieces. The Adagio of Merkel was Mr. Taft's best 
performance and was indeed fine. The Sonata by A. G. 
Ritter was also well rendered. The Finale of the Sonata 
by Guilmant was very brilliant and showed Mr. Taft's 
ability for execution, though the bellows and the stiflf ac- 
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tion of the college organ must have annoyed him. Mr. 
Taft's registration was excellent throughout and he has 
improved since his former appearance at Vassar. 



On Sunday evening, February 19, Father Huntington ad- 
dressed the Young Women's Christian Association on the 
subject, " Conditions under which women, girls and chil- 
dren are living in the tenements of New York." It was 
particularly interesting to consider this phase of phil- 
anthropy in contrast with that shown by Dr. Coit a few 
Sundays before. 

Father Huntington with five others form the Brother- 
hood of the Holy Cross, and live in the midst of the misery 
they are trying to help. There is also, in connection with 
this work, a Summer Home on Long Island where many of 
the children from the tenements are taken for a two weeks 
outing in the summer. 

Father Huntington first said that the misery was so great 
among these people that workers in order not to be entirely 
disheartened, dared not know its extent. 

He then drew, as only a worker who has seen and sympa- 
thized with such misery can, a vivid picture of the abject 
condition of the poor in large cities. Often two thousand 
souls, people enough to form a good-sized country village, 
live in a space seven hundred by two hundred feet. The 
buildings stand one within the other, several stories high, 
and are always dark, damp, and unhealthy. The people, 
thus crowded together, are of all nationalities, ignorant, 
idle and vicious, with no common feeling to bind them to- 
gether. 

The tenement system is constantly enlarging and the re- 
sulting evils are steadily increasing. Legislation has, as 
yet, done nothing to stop its growth. 
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It has been proved that these people cannot be reached 
by charitable institutions only, and that there is a great 
need of individual work. 

The speaker said further, that all the best gifts of life 
are needed in the work, and though a college education 
may seem practically useless, it is one of the best prepa- 
rations for successful work among the poor. Some day, 
many of the college students will labor among the de- 
graded ; the more thorough and earnest the college life, 
the better will they find themselves fitted for the life-work 
that is to come. 

Father Huntington left each of his hearers with a deeper 
sense of her individual responsibility for her share of the 
great work among the poor. 



On February 21 and 22, two lectures were given in 
the Chapel by President Strong, of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary. The subject of Dr. Strong's lectures was 
" Dante, " and the great Italian poet had never a more 
sympathetic commentator. After listening to a short ac- 
count of Dante's life and of the part which Beatrice un- 
consciously played to make it what it was, we were given a 
general idea of the poet's cosmogony, to prepare us for an 
imaginary tour in Dante's footsteps ; then a few words on 
the versification of the poem were spoken, to show us how 
small a part of its beauty could be gained from any trans- 
lation or commentary. With this introduction, we followed 
journey the of Dante and Virgil through the Inferno. Dr. 
Strong then called the attention of his audience to the vivid- 
ness with which Dante shows the power of conscience, and 
interested us by a resume of the three lessons which were 
intended in the Inferno ; first, that sin is odious, as is im- 
pressed upon us by the loathesomeness of Satan and his 
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host, to whom Dante has given none of the qualities which in 
Milton's fallen angels demand respect; second, that the 
will of man is free, which the poet shows by the admission, 
from those who are in torment, of their freedom in choosing 
the courses in life which have led to the Inferno ; and third, 
that the penalties which wrong doers must suffer after death 
are not external, but are the natural and spiritual conse- 
quences of sin, though to a careless reader of the Inferno, 
the opposite idea may seem to be expressed. 

After a rapid review of the passage up the Mount of 
Purgatory, we were shown in what ways Dante's theology 
was that of the Roman church, and in what ways it dif- 
fered. Then, taking as our guide Beatrice instead of Vir- 
gil, we were conducted through the nine spheres of Para- 
dise, and, last of all, brought to earth again, to discuss 
what we had seen. The lessons to be learned from the 
Paradiso, like those from the Inferno, were put before us 
so as to show most strikingly the power of Dante's mind ; 
and if some of us are too ignorant of the Divine Comedy to 
agree intelligently with Dr. Strong that Dante was the 
voice not only of twelve centuries, but of all the centuries, 
at least no one of us who heard the lectures came away 
without a real desire to know more of la divina poeia. 



All who were in college on the twenty-second of Febru- 
ary will agree that, here at least, the day has rarely been more 
pleasantly or more appropriately celebrated. From hour 
to hour much earnest conversation might have been heard 
by anyone who passed the groups gathered here and there 
in the halls. " Do you know where I can find a three 
cornered hat, or a sword?" "Oh, if I could only be at 
home in our garret for half an hour !" " Well, luckily I 
brought back my grandmother's wedding-dress with me 
this year I" 
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The meaning of such questions and exclamations was 
made clear when at half -past five there filed into the din- 
ing-room a long procession of old-time friends, — and foes 
too, for among generals, who looked brave enough to have 
seen much service, and ladies, whose attire was faultless 
according to the various fashions of 1775, came two Indians 
and a spy. Through the efforts of an ingenious committee 
the dining-room, too, was transformed. The eagles, the 
State emblems, the tri-colored draperies, the axe, — or was 
it an enlarged hatchet ? — all 8Ugges|:ed him who was fore- 
most in making such symbolism possible. Dr. Taj^lor's 
earnest words about Washington's work and character 
were heartily echoed by all ; whatever trait was left un- 
mentioned the Seniors vividly recalled in their merry eu- 
logy ; those of us who had before thought of the ''Decla- 
ration of Independence," as "something at the end of a 
book " found in it, read aloud under such circumstances, 
new interest, almost inspiration- These pleasant delays 
served only to make us do fuller justice to the generously 
provided New England supper. 

The evening, after "America" had been so sung in 
Chapel that the walls rang, was spent in social intercourse. 
Parlors and halls were gay with friends meeting after a 
separation of a hundred years ; acquaintances for which 
the eighteenth century had afforded no opportunity, were 
made ; soldiers, fair ladies, quaint damsels, even sober 
Quakers, joined in the stately minuette. 

The organ recital kindly given by Mr. Chester made an 
unexpectedly beautiful ending to the memorable evening. 
All will join heartily in thanking Prof. Salmon and the 
Senior Class for suggesting the celebration and for assist- 
ing in the execution of every plan. 
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We have great pleasure in recording this month a gener- 
ous and highly- valued gift to our Library. The following 
extract from a letter received from Mr. James Thorne Har- 
per is self-explanatory : 

'*Mr. [Benson J.] Lossing has intimated to me that, in 
view of the limited number of volumes relating to American 
History in the College Library, donations of books on this 
subject from friends of Vassar would be acceptable to you 
as well as to the Trustees of the College. I am glad that 
Mr, Lossing has written me on this subject, as it affords 
me an opportunity of favoring an institution of which my 
father, James Harper, was a Trustee and in whose success 
he felt a deep interest. 

I send you by mail a catalogue of Harper & Brothers' 
publications with the request that you will select from the 
list such works on American History as would be of value 
to the College Library. With your permission, and with 
the consent of the Trustees, I will present these volumes to 
the College. It would be my wish that the books should 
be kept together in a space to be set apart for them in the 
Library, or if that be inconvenient, then in the catalogue, 
and be indicated as follows : 

* Presented to Vassar College by the children of James 
Harper in memory of their father, a Trustee of this Insti- 
tution, January, 1888.' " 

In accordance with this request. Prof. Salmon selected 
many valuable books, and these, with the liberal additions 
which Mr. Harper desired to make, form a separate collec- 
tion of over one hundred and fifty volumes of works re- 
lating to American History. In this number are some 
especially choice and rare. This well timed gift to the 
History Department of which we are justly so proud, is 
deeply appreciated by the College and is to receive appro- 
priate recognition by having a ''Harper alcove" set apart 
for it in our Library. 
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COLL.KGE NOT£S. 

The elocution classes have been organized and are well 
started in their wor^. An unusually large number of stu- 
dents have elected the course for the Junior year and the 
class is at present working on " All's Well That Ends 
Well. " 

Dr. Wood, of Strong Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
conducted morning Chapel services, February 12. 

Our Library has recently been receiving some valuable 
additions in the form of bound volumes of the statutes of 
various States. These have been obtained by nlembers of 
the History classes, either through the courtesy of State of- 
ficials or by purchase. Arkansas, Texas, Colorado, Rhode 
Island, Alabama, Maine, Florida, Indiana, South Carolina, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and Nebraska are already rep- 
resented, and other States are yet to be heard from. These 
works dre of special value to the students in the Seminary 
Course of History. 

The Vassar Home Study Club has taken up the study of 
the Spanish language and literature. This course is pursued 
under the leadership of Edward Everett Hale. Works of 
Spanish authors will be studied in translations, by means of 
outlines, questions and reference from Dr. Hale. 

Miss Whitney gave a most interesting talk before ''T. 
and M.," February 11, on "The work of the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory. " 

Dr. Newman Smythe of New Haven, Conn., preached 
on Sunday morning, February 19. 

St. Valentine's Day was generally observed in the Col- 
lege, and many effusions, grave, witty, tender and gay 



I 
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were exchanged. The Senior class, of course, came in 
for the lion's share, and we've been told that '88 individu- 
ally and collectively has been searching for a certain single 
hearted and exclusive admirer, ever since. 

'90 gave her Trig. Ceremonies on the evening of February 
18. 

Miss Gtoodsell assisted by the Senior Class gave a 
unique and pleasant reception to the Junior Class, Monday 
evening, February 13. A number of microscopes, by 
which many curious and beautiful objects were shown, 
were at the disposal of those present. Later in the eve- 
ning refreshments were served. 

Apropos of Valentine's day, — a Junior after gazing 
intently for some time at a point a little to the right of the 
Senior parlor door, was heard to inquire whether Physi- 
ology was a Senior study or not. 

Miss Foster of the English department has handed in her 
resignation and Miss Ritchie of Cornell University has been 
elected to supply the vacancy. We are sorry indeed to lose 
Miss Foster from our corps of teachers, for during her 
short stay among us she made many warm friends. 

The editors of the Miscellany for the year beginning 
March 16, are : — 
From '89, 

Miss Nettleton. 

Miss Ferrell. 

Miss Warren. 

Miss Chester, Business Manager. 
From '90, 

Miss Morris. 

Miss Suydam. 

Miss Carbutt, Assistant Business Manager. 
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Lenten services are held by the students in Room J, on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday evenings and 
Sunday afternoons. 

French idioms are uncertain quantities ; for example, 
*' Tout le monde a son gout^^ was recently translated, '*A11 
the world has the gout. " 

ICH LIEBE DICE. 



I stole your dainty handkerchief, 
Because — Ich liebe dicJi^ 
Over my heart it was closely pinned, 
Then did I wrong? I only sinned 
Because— Jc?i liebe dich. 

But your cold looks have pierced my heart, 

Because— Jc/i liebe dich. 

So back again I humbly bring 

Tliis tiny, soft and silken thing. 

Because — Ich liebe didi, 

Down deep into your eyes I look. 
Because— Jc/i Hebe dich. 
And looking deeper, see the while 
The shadow of a kindly smile. 
Then tell me — Liebst du mich f 



PERSONALS. 



[Any communications concerning former students will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the Personal Editor.] 

'68. 

Mrs. Louisa Parsons-Eveleth has been spending the 
winter with her husband in Bonn. 

'74. 

Miss Caroline Woodman is taking a course in Biology at 
the School of Technology in Boston. 



^ 
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'77. 

Married, in Kansas City, Missouri, February 14, Miss 
Abby Dana to Mr. John A. Loomis. Mr. and Mrs. Loomis 
will make their home at Silver Cliflf Ranche, Painted Rock, 
Concho County, Texas. 

Married, in Newark, New Jersey, October 26, 1887, Miss 
Elizabeth Guerin, formerly of '77, to Mr. John F. Boylan. 

'78. 
Miss M. H. Pierson is studying Art in New York. 

Mrs. Lillie Gray-Hoyt has returned to her home in New 
York, after a trip through the South. 

'79. 

Married, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., March 1, Miss Helen 
Piske Banfield to Mr. William H. Jackson. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackson will make their home in Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. 

Miss Hazard has resumed her work in the Quincy-Shaw 
School in Boston. 

Miss S. M. Nichols is studying Art in New York. 

'80. 
Miss Swan has been spending the winter in Italy. 

'82. 

Miss M. B. Brittan is traveling in Egypt. She will visit 
the Holy Land, Athens and Constantinople before return- 
ing to Paris. 
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Miss M. E. Jones is pursuing her studies in the Woman's 
Medical College, Philadelphia. 

'83. 

Miss Mary F. Pass is visiting in Mobile, Alabama. She 
was in the city during the Mardi Gras festivities. 

'85. 
Miss Anna Lester is studying Music in Boston. 

Miss Bryant is studying at the Woman's Medical College 
in Philadelphia. 

'87. 

Miss Anderson is traveling with her mother and brother, 
in Egypt. 

Miss Washington, formerly of '90, is teaching in the 
South Jersey Institute in Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

Married, in Hoboken, New Jersey, February 21, Miss 
Clara Spellmeyer to Mr. George Frederick Mattlage. 

Married, in Brooklyn, New York, February 14, Miss 
Grace Cooke to Mr. William Hudson Harper, of Chicago. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harper will make their home in Chicago, 
Hlinois. 

Miss Church, formerly a teacher of Mathematics in the 
College, and Miss Hillard of the class of '78, formerly a 
teacher here, and until recently Principal of the Rockford 
Seminary, have visited us during the past month. 

Among the other guests of the College were. President 
and Mrs. Strong of Rochester, Mrs. Roberts of Cornell, 
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Miss Roberts, Dean of the Faculty of Wellesley College, 
Doctor Ely of Johns Hopkins University, Miss Shaul, Miss 
Skinner, Miss Harkness of '87; Miss Mary Lester, School 
of Art '87 ; Miss Hay ward, formerly of '88. 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

The Harper's Weekly for March 3, contains a touching 
appeal to all whose hearts are not hardened to the cry of 
the needy. It is a poem called "The Song for Work" 
and is a parody on Hood's famous " Song of the Shirt." 
After-what Father Huntington told us, not long ago, about 
the sufferings of working girls, we believe in the sincerity 
of the longings which this poem expresses, and our sym- 
pathy for our fellow beings is awakened anew. 

"Blessed are those who have said our good things for 
ns," says Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the March Atlantic. 
Perhaps the secret of his hold upon a wide circle of friends 
whom he has never seen, lies in the sympathy with human- 
ity which prompts him to employ his genius in expressing 
those thoughts which they have — though sometimes un- 
consciously --in common with him. After an introduction 
" Over the Teacups" that makes one homesick for another 
reading of the ''Autocrat," Dr. Holmes relates a strange 
incident and an explanation of it as given by a psychologi- 
cal investigator. It is curious and interesting but we do 
not care half as much for it as we do for the opportunity 
that it affords us, to listen once more to a talk from Dr. 
Holmes. How can we persuade him to talk with us more 
often ? There need be none of that fear of repeating him- 
self which he says that some persons might criticise, for 
his friends agree with him in thinking that if any one has 
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anything worth saying, he ought to repeat it again and 
again. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

The St. Nicholas is a magazine that children ought to 
grow up with. It always contains some pretty little story 
adapted to the understanding of very young children, and 
yet many of its pages are beyond the appreciation of those 
who have not reached more mature years. There is an ed- 
ucation for children in its illustrations which are so beauti- 
ful as to afford much pleasure to older persons. The va 
riety of taste and talent displayed in this magazine, is quite 
unusual. The March number has, for instance, a thrilling 
tale called '' Tom's Ride, " and close upon it, a poem *' The 
Bronzed Kid Shoes, " exquisite in thought and expression, 
while *' Tracks in the Snow" gives information of an in- 
teresting character, and '' An Ancient Haunt of Pirates" is 
rich in fine illustrations. 

"Au Large" is concluded in the C^w^?^r?/ for March. 
*' Russian State Prisoners" gives some shocking details of 
the prison life of the revolutionists. The account of the in- 
sane political convicts is too pitiful to read. The other ar- 
ticles of special interest are " Some Pupils of Liszt, " *' Col- 
onel Rose's Tunnel at Libby Prison," and *' Franklin's 
Home and Host in France. " 

Although it seems so insignilicant a matter, there is no 
doubt that the cover, print and general arrangement of a 
paper or magazine ai'e worthy of careful consideration. A 
good article may never be read, because it is found in bad 
company, while a poor article often forces itself into notice 
because it is so respectable in appearance. In editing a 
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nagazine, the details mast be watched if the whole is to be 
i success. The Phillips Exeter Literary Monthly^ though 
it has a name which is subject to the indignity of being 
shortened in ordinary use, is an attractive looking magazine 
with a certain strength of character that makes some pa- 
pers that come under our eyes seem very light. The Feb- 
ruary number is excellent. 

The Brunonian always displays versatile talent. Some- 
times there is a lack of the serious element. It never seems 
as if the so-called '* Brunonies " were of a nature to weigh 
very heavily on the students. Perhaps it was to Editors 
of the Brunonian that the western man wrote to enquire 
if there would be any extra charge in case his son ** wanted 
to learn to read and write as well as to row a boat. " 

" The Tailor Made Girl " is so true to the artificial life 
of fashionable society, which sensible people always de- 
spise and ridicule, that its pages cannot fail to disgust as 
well as amuse. The illustrations by C. Jay Taylor, though 
absurd enough to be caricatures, are painfully faithful to 
reality. In point of drawing, and of handling, they are re- 
markably good. . 

'' The American Girl's Handy Book " supplies a long felt 
need, for books of this character have been almost entirely 
devoted to the interests of boys. Girls have been left to 
play the old, accepted games and have not even been en- 
couraged to exercise the powers of invention which they 
possess in common with boys. But here we have a man- 
ual of everything any girl could possibly want to do, from 
January to December, with explicit directions attached. 
A cursory glance at the table of contents will show that the 
games are many and new, and that all sorts of useful hints 
are given in this unusual book. For instance, the subject 
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of the care of flowers is treated exhaustively, while the arts 
of painting, and of modelling in clay are completely taught 
in a few pages ! Seriously, this is a very excellent book, 
and one more acceptable to a young girl could hardly be 
found. It contains enough material to furnish wholesome 
amusement and recreation, for a long time. 



'' TTie Tailor Made Oirlj^^ published by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, New York. For sale by H. S. Acker, 322 Main 
Street, Poughkeepsie. 

" The American OirVs Handy BooJc^^^ by Lina and 
Adelia Beard, New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. For 
sale at Acker's, Main Street, Poughkeepsie. 
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Vol. XVII. APRIL. 1888. No. 7. 

THE BIRDS AT VASSAR. 



Now is the time to welcome the returning birds. The 
robin will force a greeting from us whether we will or no, 
such coloring as the blue bird displays cannot escape our 
eyes unless we walk blindfolded, and the vivacious trill of 
the song sparrow will compel a hearing though we may not 
choose to cast a glance of welcome to the merry singer 
himself. But the presence of the more retired comers may 
pass unheeded if we do not consciously direct our attention 
toward them. 

Many of the birds are here very early. It is Burroughs, 
I believe, who wonders how these early birds can possibly 
know that spring has come except by consulting the al- 
manac. The blue bird was here before the ' ' great blizzard. ' ' 
I heard a song sparrow on March 24th. The robin and the 
phoebe joined the Easter chorus, and the finch will arrive 
before there is a flush of color in the fields. 
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After the blue bird's first few weeks in his northern 
haunt he is a less prominent object to the casual observer. 
Having decided upon his home quarters, he so busily de- 
votes himself to domestic duties that he flits less openly 
and frequently across our way. But the robin is always 
before us. If we say we count them by the dozens at one 
time on our Vassar lawns, we hardly exaggerate. In other 
places I hear them as generally as I do here, but in no other 
place do I see them in such numbers. Is it because this is 
a girl's community and girls do not throw stones ? 

Perhaps the finest singer among the first comers is the 
purple finch. He arrives about the middle of April and his 
cheerful song holds almost uninterruptedly throughout the 
early summer. No morning chill and no noon day warmth 
can check his brisk and tuneful utterance. You may often 
see him perched upon the topmost branch of one of the 
many spruces which adorn our grounds, filling his crimson 
throat with the volume of his song. He is not very timid 
and will sometimes proceed complacently with his song, 
though you pass near and he apparently becomes conscious 
of your approach. He is a light brown bird with a veil of 
crimson over head and breast. There is no better place to 
listen to him than the tennis ground. While making your 
best stroke or waiting to make it, just lend your ear to his 
charming strain. It is varied, continuous and animated. 
Whether for work or play, there is no more cheering ac- 
companiment than this song of our American linnet. 

In animation and gayety, however, the house-wren out- 
does the finch. This little fellow in his plain gray coat has 
frequented the observatory for several years. Yon can 
hardly approach the dome without being greeted by his 
rollicking warble. It is so loud, clear, and rapid, that one 
wonders so small a body can be the originator of it. Per- 
haps he is standing on the telephone wire or on the tip of 
the lightning rod. His nest is not far away, in some nook 
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or corner of the building. He is as busy in work as in song, 
and I bave read that when the nest is finished and the moth- 
er bird quietly incubating, the restless father sometimes 
expends his superfluous energies in constructing another 
nest, although it will not be used. 

Tbe domestic phoebe is also a denizen of the observatory. 
He is plain in body and note. His somewhat harsh call, 
whicb gives him his name, easily identifies him; also his dis- 
proportionately large head and his vibrating tail. He is 
not bandsome, but his homely virtues endear him to all 
bird -lovers. In the region of the observatory also, and to 
tbe north of the College generally, we often hear and some- 
times see the turtle or Carolina dove. His song, which 
consists of a succession of three or four notes, nearly alike 
in pitch and quality, is the saddest of all sad sounds. To a 
melancholy heart, on a sunless day, its pathos may seem to 
pass the limits of endurance, but in the general cheer of a 
bright spring morning, its lonesome monotone but adds a 
soft and tender element. It is hard to believe he is as happy 
as his cheerier- voiced companions. 

Along the pine walk which follows the well known red 
fence, you can hardly escape seeing, of a bright morning, the 
yellow winged wood-pecker or high-hole, as he is called from 
his habit of building his nest high up in the trunk of an old 
or dead tree. Last spring I became attached to a fine pair 
which had taken up their abode in a decaying trunk in the 
northeast corner of the pine walk. Hardly a morning did 
I fail to see the faithful male in the same devoted position 
just below the well cut opening within which his mate was 
sitting. Sometime later I saw a squirrel peering out of this 
same hole. He was resting his chin upon his paws and 
looking out upon the surrounding landscape with the com- 
fortable air of ownership. I wondered if the little wood- 
peckers had flown, or if this intrusive and complacent fel- 
low had brought devastation to a happy home. I did not 
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see my flicker friends again in this place, and ray acquaint- 
ance was not intimate enough for recognition in other en- 
vironment. 

For the bobolinks we must go to Sunset Hill. But what 
more fitting theatre for these brilliant songsters ! See them, 
black and white with a touch of yellow, sweeping in full 
flight over the pink and white bloom of the apple orchard, 
pausing now and then in the midst of the apple blossoms, 
but making scarcely a break in their vivacious warbling ! 
Th^ bobolink is one of the few birds which sing habitually 
on the wing. We are all familiar with the swallow or swift, 
which twitters as it flies ; and the gold-finch or yellow-bird 
may often be observed, making his graceful scollop in the 
air, and chirping as he curves. The song of the bobolink 
has, to my thinking, more animation than beauty. 

Tender and thoughtful are the simple notes of the wood 
pewee — pe-wee-e. You may hear him all about. I have 
seen him oftenest in the little stretch of meadow behind the 
gas-house. Though his utterance would indicate a medita- 
tive and almost melancholy frame of mind, his action is 
quite the reverse. For, even as he murmurs this sweet and 
plaintive sound, he darts from the swaying bough upon 
which he has just alighted, to seize, in a swift lope of mo- 
tion which brings him again to the bough, some ill-fated in- 
sect. He looks like the phcebe, though smaller, and is 
closely allied to him. 

Our attention need hardly be called to the oriole. His 
gorgeous color and his clear whistle compel us to look and 
hear. Yet it is quite possible we may not connect the two. 
Sometimes he utters two notes, sometimes three and occa- 
sionally four. To me he seems to say *' I am here ; " and if 
in unusually good spirits he adds in still clearer, higher 
tone another " here "— '' I am here, here." 

We all know the cat-bird, with his exquisite form and his 
cat-like call ; but do we know his fine song ? He is a mock- 
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ing bird, and is said to give a medley of other birds' notes, 
but there is a peculiar quality in his voice which after all 
betrays him. We might say of him that he is a fine 
singer not yet recovered from a bad cold. 

Of all the birds whose songs are heard near the dwellings 
of men, I suppose the wood-thrush has a voice of the 
purest quality. His song is sweet and liquid and, as 
almost all really beautiful things are, a little sad. 

'* The sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. " 

But the thrusli cannot be said to be common at Vassar. 
I have wondered why he is not more frequently heard in 
these peaceful and secure domains. Still, if you will 
fortify yourself with a dose of quinine and an excuse from 
evening chapel and will loiter, off on a June evening after the 
sun has set, on the wooded slope behind the gymnasium or 
along the path beyond the brook, you will probably hear 
him, and may catch a glimpse of his soft brown back or his 
spotted breast. He is a beautiful creature, with more of 
that beauty which abides and endures than either oriole or 
tanager. Nuttall says of his song : " Among his phrases, 
the sound of airoee, peculiarly liquid, and followed by a 
trill in two bars, is readily recognizable. " 

One other bird I would especially call your attention to, 
because if you are not upon the alert to greet him, he will 
be away again with neither welcome nor farewell. He is 
the tiny ruby-crowned kinglet, on his way to Labrador. He 
is a marvellous traveller for so diminutive a body. He 
winters in the far South and summers (what there is left of 
it when he gets there) in the extreme North. He is smaller 
than the chipping-sparrow, and of a greenish olive color. 
It is possible that his love for travel may induce him to 
adopt different routes, and that he may not this year fre- 
quent our grounds during his brief stay. But last year, 
about April 20th, there were great numbers of them among 
our larches and spruces. He is far from shy, in fact seems 
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quite oblivious of the observer as he busily flies from 
branch to branch in quest of minute insects. It is a brisk 
insect that can escape him. I have never seen him take a 
long flight as most birds do ; from limb to limb or from 
tree to neighboring tree is the limit of his single passage. 
But his tiny wings must well know how to ply over many 
a long stretch of country, otherwise how does he reach his 
Labrador home by July ? Sometimes he will turn toward 
you a plain olive crown, but anon a flash of red will strike 
your eye ; and you will be baffled, perhaps, if you have not 
been informed that the ruby crown is concealed or revealed 
according to the owner's pleasure. 

His song, while he is here, is the sweetest and gentlest 
of low-voiced sounds. If even a mild breeze is blowing, the 
soughing of the pines may drown his delicate warble. You 
must lend your ear patiently, but you will be well reward- 
ed. By the tenth of May he will away for the North. 
Welcome to you, sweet, flitting voice ! farewell to you, 
brave little heart ! 

These are but a few of the many pleasant friends we may 
learn to know during our daily walks, if we will but carry 
with us a ''heart that watches and receives." To make 
the birds our friends, whose coming gives a deeper gladness 
to the Spring, requires no knowledge of technical terms and 
no exhaustive investigation. Let us call them by our own 
names if we will, but let us know them. 

The one difficulty, perhaps, attending an interest in the 
birds, is that it is in danger of playing some havoc with our 
study hours. When once the zeal of this new acquaint- 
ance has taken hold upon us, we may not find it an easy 
task to put by the occasions for advancing the acquaint- 
ance, which may present themselves at inopportune times. 
We may be sitting at our books, when a note as yet un- 
identified may reach our ears, and an impulse will seize us 
to follow Wordsworth's advice to his friend Matthew, 
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**Up. up, my friend, and quit your boobs, " 

when, rather, Matthew's expostulation to William 

** To drink the spirit breathed 
By dead men to their kind, "" 

may be the duty of the hour. But this self-control will 
be a good discipline and the bird will sing again. 



A JUSTIFICATION OF THE EXECUTION OF MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 



To come to any conclusion in regard to such a vexed 
question as that of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
seems to require a gathering together of the tangled threads 
of religious history, in the different countries most closely 
connected with England during the period of religious 
commotion. 

Throughout the early part of Elizabeth's reign, England 
was in a comparatively peaceful condition, while her sis- 
ters, Scotland, France, Germany and the Netherlands, were 
convulsed by civil wars arising mainly from religious dis- 
sensions. Spain under Philip saw and disapproved of 
Elizabeth's religious policy, but for the time preferred to 
have a quiet Protestant neighbor rather than a Catholic one 
who would be sure to strengthen alliances with her kins- 
men in France ; a state of affairs which His most Catholic 
Majesty of Spain could not anticipate with any degree of 
enthusiasm. Mary Stuart, to whom we might almost apply 
our alliterative measure, and call her the "Mischief- Making- 
Mary," was the head of much of the religious dissension 
and with her quick wit and deep feeling for personal wrong 
was constantly giving rise to new complications. Her early 
struggles, intrigues, and failures are well known. At nine- 
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teen, left a childless widow, she returned from Fmnce to 
Scotland to claim her own and take possession of the 
throne. If she had kept at this time an exact diary of 
events as they happened, space would have been quickly 
filled with even more startling records than we now see on 
the pages of English and Scottish history. 

Her plans for making brighter the feeble flame of Cathol- 
icism were vigorously opposed by Knox and other zealous 
Calvinists. Her marriage with her cousin, Darnley, des- 
troyed all efforts Elizabeth had made to procure for her 
kinswoman a suitable alliance with an English man of rank, 
and thus to put^an end to her attempts at gaining the throne. 
After the murder of the worthless and worse than worthless 
Darnley, a murder in which Bothwell was complicated, 
the wretched infatuation which led Mary to place herself 
under tlie influence of Bothwell was fatal to her expecta- 
tions. Whether or not (and there seems to be little to be 
said in her favor,) she was herself complicated in the mur- 
der, she had at least married the recognized murderer. She 
was taken prisoner after having been forcibly compelled to 
abdicate the throne, which was left to her infant son, with 
Murray as regent. Making good her escape she fled to 
the English court and her kinswoman Elizabeth. 

She head stains upon her character which would scarcely 
gain favor at any—least of all at the English Court, and 
consequently was detained by Elizabeth in a far more se- 
cure manner than she had anticipated. 

Three months after the massacre of St. Bartholemew, 
some additional restrictions were placed upon her, and she 
was heard to say that she would barter son and country 
for freedom, nor did she ever show an excess of regard for 
either. For her own freedom of will and sway of passion she 
cared much, for her creed something ; but for her country 
she cared less than nothing. Could the English govern- 
ment let such a power for evil go free ? She vowed to the 
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Qaeen with most becoming tears that her one object was 
to be free in order to find some quiet place where she might 
prepare to die. — To die ! Mary Queen of Scots die, while 
she still had the chance of gathering around her eager and 
enthusiastic followers ! Her fertile mind would have 
evolved a thousand i)lans before the confining doors had 
fairly closed upon her, leaving freedom outside. And 
even while she was making her humble prayers to the 
Queen, what schemes might not have been hurrying through 
her head ; plans of assassination, dethronement and final 
power ? Her intercepted correspondence showed that such 
was the character of the thoughts which occupied the 
time that might well have been spent in preparing to die. 

In voluntarily placing herself under Elizabeth's power, 
Mary made herself amenable to the jurisdiction of Eliza- 
beth's tribunals ; moreover, it was undoubtedly her duty 
to bring sentence against one who, in so placing herself, had 
plotted against the ruling sovereign. It was right that 
the higher duty of protecting the people from risk of civil 
commotion should silence any feeling that would plead for 
mercy in the case. By Mary's death all hope of popery in 
England would be extinguished. 

In the meantime she was being guarded even more closely 
than before ; nothing was allowed to come to or go from 
her hands without thorough examination. Her correspond- 
ence was nearly cut oflf, yet in spite of everything, she 
managed to communicate with her allies, and conspiracies 
were again set on foot against the Queen's life. Priests 
who were expelled from England by an edict of the Queen, 
left the country bearing with them a deep feeling of the 
wrong which they had suffered, and ready to foment most 
daring schemes at home or abroad. Schools established 
for the Catholic youth abroad became perfect hot-beds of 
plots, since Mary Queen of Scots was the centre of all their 
hopes of the reassertion of Catholic power in Europe. 
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Fresh plots produced new penal enactments and new penal 
enactments produced fresh plots in a ratio almost as star- 
tling as that of arithmetical progression, the bugbear of our 
earlier years. 

If Elizabeth had died, undoubtedly Mary would have as- 
cended the throne and England, following its sovereign, 
would have been catholic, just as it had been protestant 
under Edward VI, catholic under Mary, and protestant 
again under Elizabeth,destined this time to change no more. 
It has been estimated that at this time one fourth of the 
whole population of England was protestant, one fourth 
catholic and the other half quite content with whatever 
form of religion should be ordained by the civil authorities 
for the time being ; and this is the half that was most com- 
fortable during this period of bitter contest. 

In pronouncing sentence against Mary, the ministers of 
Elizabeth were constantly assailed with the argument that 
Mary was not a subject to be trier!, but the Queen of Scotland. 
One placed in this high authority could not be tried, for 
kings and queens had rights too sacred to be dealt with. 
But an answer to this argument is the fact that Mary was no 
longer a queen ; her crown had been resigned, no one 
owed allegiance to her, and having placed herself under 
English power she was subject to its decision. Her 
friends held that she resigned under compulsion and 
that therefore her resignation was not binding. But hurled 
back upon them they have the true secret of Mary's execu 
tion ; the safety of the people is the highest law. 

The world was beginning to understand that kings and 
queens, as well as other people, are amenable to law ; that 
no rights affecting a whole nation are too sacred to be dealt 
with in such a manner as to best preserve that nation's 
good ; that justice is justice and that it was necessary to 
apply it in full to one who lacked public virtue, and who 
was at home in an atmosphere of immorality and duplicity ; 
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one who relied on extravagant ideas of the sacred preroga- 
tives of kings to cover a multitude of offences, but who, in 
spite of all, holds us with a charm which it is hard to 
analyze. 

Katharine Smith. 



GOETHE'S FISHERMAN. 



The waters rush, the waters roar, 

A fisherman lowers his bait, 
And calmly sits upon the shore. 

For shining prey to wait. 
And as he sits and as he hears. 

The surging billows sound. 
They foam and part, a maid appears, 

A soft mist wraps her round. 

She sings to him, she talks to him. 

Why lurest thou up here. 
With wit of man and craft of man, 

My brood, to anguish drear ? 
O couldst thou know how blithe and free, 

The fishes live below, 
Then wouldst thou spring into the sea. 

And joys undreamed of, know. 

Doth not the radiant sun hie there, 

Doth not the fair, pale moon? 
Come they not back, both doubly fair. 

Refreshed by ocean's boon? 
Doth not the sky deep in the sea. 

Doth not the shimmering blue. 
Doth not thy face that looks at thee, 

Lure thee to rest there, too ? 

The waters rush, the waters roar. 

They lave his naked feet, 
His breast is yearning more and more. 

With longings, sad and sweet. 
She talks to him, she sings to him. 

All hope for him is o'er. 
She draws him down, he sinks, therein— 

And no one saw him more. 
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The recent "In Meraoriam" to Louisa Alcott in the 
Woman's Journal recalled to mind a certain short criti- 
cism of her work which that paper sent forth about six 
years ago. Tlie criticism — we do not quote verbatim — was 
to the effect that Miss Alcott had spent enough time and 
energy in writing merely children's stories, that it was 
time for life to assume a more definite, serious aspect, time 
for her to drop the pen devoted to childhood and take up 
something more worthy of her genius and of the nineteenth 
century. We remember the strong protest, the growing 
indignation with which we read the article, and we are 
glad to express our appreciation of Miss Alcott as a 
woman, as an author, as a moral influence tending to " ex- 
ceeding sure" and great results. 

There arose, almost simultaneously with the birth of this 
gifted woman, a distinct department, we might almost say 
a new development in literature. A new alcove has been 
erected In the world's library. The winsome faces of chil- 
dren peep out between the well-thumbed pages of her 
books and the heart of humanity is softened and rendered 
more fit for the Kingdom of Heaven, as her little children, 
in the sweet attractiveness of their immortal beauty, creep 
in and twine themselves about the affections of rough- 
natured men and frivolous, worldly-minded women. 

This new departure in the history of literature is pecu- 
liar to the age, is one of its strongest features, and is a 
more important factor in the evolution of society than one 
would suppose. Rock the cradle as it should be rocked, 
for out of it are the issues of life-— or death, as the case 
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may be. In its ethical results it assumes the importance 
of an Invention, and easily ranks among the powerful 
motors of the day. 

We "children of a larger growth" occasionally ask, 
when glancing over the juvenile periodicals, "What has be- 
come of the fairy-land of childhood ? Where are the genii, 
the gnomes, the warlocks, and all the other ' false crea- 
tions proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain,' pictured 
forth for the edification of children 1" Even the moonlight 
dance of fairies on the green is discouraged. They no 
longer bewilder childish thought, or set the youthful im- 
agination at variance with the existing order of things. 
They have gone without a word of warning, banished by 
the pen of Louisa Alcott and her school. The midsummer- 
night's dream has given place to active, realistic, day-time 
duties, and we welcome the change. 

The increasing interest felt in the children's corner in 
literature is a growing indication of the health and natural- 
ness of the present age and the most hopeless pessimist 
cannot read Miss Alcott' s works and fail to see the flood of 
dawti pouring in at the nursery windows. Happy chil- 
dren ! They will walk the earth in after years all the more 
firmly for the lessons of love and duty gleaned from their 
quiet, fire-side talks with Miss Alcott. 

It seems singular that, nurtured in the atmosphere of 
transcendentalism, as she was, her writing should show 
such strong empirical tendencies. The chief charm of her 
stories lies in the fact that they are so suggestive of rich 
experience and keen, clearsighted observation. Their 
wholesome, healthy tone is a good corrective of morbid* 
ness and moral lassitude. What are her books but power- 
ful object lessons to children on the dignity of poverty, tlie 
nobleness of labor, and the beauty of goodness? 
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Her own life, in its conflicts and its triumphs, was a 
valuable exponent of the principles illustrated in her 
stories ; and though dead, she lives again 

'* In lives made better by her presence. 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, 

In scorn of miserable aims that end with self.*' 



On March 9, the Emperor William I. of Germany died at 
Berlin. In his life of ninety years, he has seen more 
changes take place in the face of Europe than any century 
has ever witnessed before ; he has seen the spirit of free- 
dom win for itself, now by bloody struggles, now by per- 
sistent but peaceful self-assertion, an acknowledged place 
in political counsels such as it never had before ; and he 
has had a share in ushering in a second renaissance, in- 
spired by the Genius of Science, as that of the fifteenth 
century was inspired by the Genius of Art. 

The schoolboy of to-day would hardly recognize in Europe 
the same continent whose geography Prince William 
learned eighty years ago. Indeed, geography was a diffi- 
cult study in those days, when a word from Napoleon 
changed a boundary line here, established a new state 
there, and made of the map of Europe a diagram of his 
conquests. At the time of the birth of William, in 1797, 
his father's kingdom of Prussia was a small and apparently 
declining state, — one of three or four hundred, belonging 
to the so-called Holy Roman Empire, over which the Aus- 
trian Francis claimed the title of Emperor. For the rest 
of Europe,— on the East lay the Empire of Russia, of 
doubtful boundaries ; on the West, Spain and Portugal, 
in solitary inactivity, and France, in the midst of the 
fiercest of her many revolutions ; on the South, Greece, 
with all her traditions, enslaved to the Ottoman Empire, 
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and Italy, in as divided a condition as Germany itself, with 
the added complications necessarily following the Pope's 
possession of temporal power in a large part of its terri- 
tories. As William passed from boyhood into youth he 
savr the stupendous work done by the French armies ; he 
was stirred by reports brought to his father's court, of the 
battles in which nation after nation of Europe met Napo- 
leon and recoiled before him ; on the day of Jena and 
Auerstadt, he felt personally the terror and then the hu- 
miliations of war, as the royal family fled before the ad- 
vancing army of the conqueror. Before the end of the 
war, he became a soldier himself, and after receiving the 
Iron Cross, for bravery in the battle of Bar-sur-Aube, he 
entered Paris with the allied monarchs in 1815. Another 
year saw all Napoleon's work undone by the Congress of 
Vienna, and Germany, with the rest of the world, began a 
new life. William, as second son of his house, was not, 
for a time, influential in the affairs of the realm ; but 
while he was interesting himself in the army and strength- 
ening it for its future work, the statesmen of Prussia were 
laying foundations for a power which was in the end to 
raise their kingdom to the head of a new German Empire. 
In spite of certain broad and advanced views held both by 
Frederick William III. and by his son and successor Fred- 
erick William IV., the state policy seems to us, at first 
glance, pitifully narrow-minded ; as we look back on it, 
and see liberal institutions suppressed, a rigorous censor- 
ship of the press established, and the sympathetic excite- 
ments caused by the Greek revolt and the political awaken- 
ings in Spain and Italy put down by armed forces. While 
in England the people were forcing from the conservative 
leaders the Reform Bill and all for which it prepared the 
way, while France was going through a second revolution 
and emerging with a more liberal government, while Bel- 
gium was asserting its rights and independence, and while 
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Greece was making a last and successful effort for freedom, 
no great political measures changed the condition of the 
Germans. The brilliant Prince Metternich, acting as prime 
minister to the Austrian emperor, adroitly encouraged in 
Prussia an iron conservatism, which seemed for the time to 
be succeeding in its end of crushing out all spirit of ad- 
vancement in the kingdom. There was nevertheless a stead- 
ily growing purpose in the minds of the German people, 
such as only Germans can wait for and foster, to gain at 
last every privilege which the freest nation can demand. 
Meanwhile, the suppression of political energy left time for 
an advancement of educational interests, and an encourage- 
ment of a spirit of religious fraternity. During the same 
year, also, which won the Reform Bill for England, the 
German ZoU-Verein or Customs-Union was established, 
and Prussia became at once the commercial head of the 
German states. It is easy now to see what an excellent 
preparation was being made for future national strength, 
though,at the time, the liberal minds both of Prussia and of 
the smaller German states found it hard to be contented 
with commercial or even educational progress. 

When France again gave the word for political uprising, 
in 1848, it was eagerly taken up by the youth of Prussia 
and by the students of the German univei*sities ; the Italian 
states, too, rushed to arms, in the hope of winning a liber- 
al government for their peninsula. But the hour for the 
unification of states had not yet come ; both Germany and 
Italy, lacking the French facility in conducting revolutions, 
were forced to accept an appearance of peace and content, 
and to wait for another opportunity. That opportunity 
came during the reign of William I. On his brother's sick- 
ness, in 1857, he became regent of Prussia ; in 1861, he be- 
came king. Following out designs which he had made 
during fifty years of comparative inaction, the new ruler 
strengthened yet further the army of Prussia, and with 
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his great Prime Minister, Bismarck, laid plans for the free- 
ing of Prussia and the neighboring German states from the 
infinence of Austria. In spite of national misunderstand- 
ing and opposition, Bismarck's consummate statesmanship 
and William's steadfastness of purpose prepared Prussia 
for the approaching war. And when, at last, the Emperor 
unfolded his purpose in a proclamation and call to arms, 
and the German troops, directed by the genius of Von 
Moltke, took the field, instantly all dissensions between 
king and people vanished. It became plain that the object 
to work for was German unity, and the royal policy became 
at once clear and popular. In 1866, after a seven days' 
campaign, came the great battle of Sadowa, in which half 
a million of men were engaged ; then followed the forma- 
tion of the North German confederation, the establishment 
of Prussia at its head, and the final exclusion of Austria 
from all share in German affairs. 

Another great war was needed to complete the work of 
the foundation of a new Empire. The sign again came 
from France. The third Napoleon marched his ill-equipped 
troops to meet the Germans, and, unlike the French king 
of the nursery rhyme, failed to march them back again. 
King William, commanding in person, won the most im- 
portant victory in the history of Germany, at Sedan, in 
J 870; and, having taken prisoners Napoleon and 84,000 
troops, marched to Paris. There, by a resolution of all the 
German princes, he was given the title of Emperor of Ger- 
many. Since then the progress of his empire has been 
peaceful ; but in his personal life there have still been dan- 
gers and sorrows. Two attempts, one nearly successful, 
have been made upon his life, by members of an extreme 
socialistic party, which is bitterly antagonistic to the pres- 
ent conservative ministry and policy ; but this antagonism 
has never been strong enough to take any other means to- 
wards accomplishing its ends than assassination, and the 
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Emperor's fearlessness in spite of the threats of the social- 
ists has been one source of his popularity. 

Interesting as has been the political history of Europe 
during the late Emperor's life, we turn with even more 
wonder to other changes which have taken place in the 
years between his birth and death. The literary achieve- 
ments of England and France were accomplished in an 
earlier time. In Germany, however, Kant and Schiller 
were still living during William's boyhood ; Goethe and 
Hegel were writing throughout his youth ; Korner, the bril- 
liant boy-poet and soldier, lived more than half of his short 
life after William's birth ; Arndt wrote '' Where is the Ger- 
man's Fatherland?" and Uhland, "The Minstrel's Curse," 
under the inspiration of the wars in which the Emperor, 
then Prince of Prussia, took part. 

In Art little has been done ; the mind of the nineteenth 
century is working out actual truth rather than its expres- 
sion. In Science, our own memories need to be lengthened 
but a little, to include many of the greatest discoveries the 
world has ever made. The work of Fraunkofer, Herschel, 
Tyndall, Agassiz, Leverrier, Faraday, Darwin, Huxley, and 
other great scientists, has all been done in the last ninety 
years. In the Philosophy and in the Political Economy of 
to-day, Plato and Aristotle would hardly find themselves 
more perplexed than the students of the beginning of the 
century. 

The inventions and discoveries affecting our common life 
are equally marvellous. The changes in the means of 
transport and communication have had so great an influ- 
ence on political and social life that they have made possi- 
ble the union under one government of such vast extents of 
territory as our own country, or the British possessions. The 
advance in the science of warfare, which began during our 
civil war and the Austro-Prussian contest, has made al- 
most as great a change in the relations of peoples as did 
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the invention of gunpowder. Last of all, a change in the 
spirit of the whole civilized world has made its greatest 
progress in this century. Anarchist uprisings, nihilist 
plots, revolutionary schemes of uneducated socialists, are 
all different expressions of a socialistic spirit made possible 
by our great educators, steam and electricity, and tending 
ultimately to a true socialism. The work of establishing 
a universal brotherhood, for which anarchists and nihilists 
are blindly laboring, is being more effectually done by 
other influences. War has become a last resort in the 
settlement of international difficulties, and when it is en- 
tered upon, we see the paradox of battles conducted on 
humane principles. Since the birth of William, slavery 
has been abolished in the English and French colonies, in 
Russia, and in the United States. Since his birth, our own 
republic has grown from an infant nation to a great power, 
passing victoriously through two foreign wars, establishing 
its original principle of freedom by a most bitter internal 
conflict, and proving that ''a nation, so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure." In 1797, the cry of ^^Lihertey 
Egalite^ Fraterniiey'^ was the howl of a savage and igno- 
rant mob ; to-day it is the watchword of progress in every 
nation. 



FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 

Thou art so like a flower, 
So sweet and pure and fair, 
I gaze on thee and a sadness 
Steals into my heart unaware. 
It seems as if over thy dear head, 
I must claFp my hands and in prayer, 
Ask God forever to keep thee, 
So sweet and pure and fair. 
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Vacations have their place in the life and occupation of 
everyone. The essential feature of a vacation is change 
from wonted interests and employments. Some people 
have the happy faculty of getting this change little by 
little in their daily life, as the schoolboy gets it in fifteen- 
minute recesses ; but most people beyond the schoolboy- 
age need time set apart to balance undue development in 
special directions. If everyone were thoroughly well-bal- 
anced, in the broadest sense of the phrase, the need of a 
definite period of vacation would disappear ; but so long as 
each individual has his own special characteristic, his 
" natural bent," a time of change is absolutely necessary 
for the cultivation of unnatural bents, and for what is, 
perhaps, still more important, the opportunity to view his 
natural inclinations from a standpoint without himself, and 
thus be able to direct and make the most of them. 

Through neglect of its true meaning, the real advantage 
of a vacation is often lost. Its character should depend 
upon the character of the individual as well as upon his 
ordinary occupation; for no two persons do exactly the 
same kind of work, even though it be in the same line. 
Contrast to accustomed work and to accustomed methods 
of doing work makes a vacation. A little mental dissipa- 
tion is the best rest for a student who has toiled through 
the year in the steady pursuit of mental discipline. One 
kind of intellectual activity may be balanced by another : 
the brain is many sided and can supply from one depart- 
ment the best change and rest for another. Only when the 
mind as a whole has been overworked does it require rest 
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in all its functions ; physical activity should then comple- 
ment mental activity. To go a step further, incessant 
action both mental and physical, which characterizes some 
lives, demands vacations of absolute inaction. 

To no one do vacations come so regularly as to the 
student in school and in college ; at no time of life are 
they so much needed as during this *' growing time." The 
life of a college student is filled with work of many kinds. 
Here is the opportunity for growth, here the danger, too, 
of distortion. The college vacation, like every other, but 
in a more marked degree, provides the golden opportunity 
for seeing one's aims in a widened horizon, and for deter- 
mining in what direction future growth shall tend. 



In recounting a recent visit to one of our prominent uni- 
versities, the speaker remarked that one of the most strik- 
ing features was the earnest tone that pervaded the whole 
institution; arising from the fact that the students as a body 
seemed to regard good, thorough, reasonable work, as 
pleasure and not as drudgery. This is certainly high praise 
for any institution, as well as a significant fact. 

That "the people make the State" is an acknowledged 
economic truth, that the students make the College is 
equally true, and the general tone, intellectual and moral, 
of the body of students is accepted by the outside world as 
the tone of the institution. Nothing can succeed without 
a certain amount of a something which we are wont to call 
enthusiasm, and it is not in human nature to "enthuse" 
over that which is distasteful. Every student has certain 
studies that are more congenial to him than others ; he 
likes them ; and often, though not always, they are easier 
for him on that very account, and he is therefore tempted to 
devote his time and energies to these at the expense of those 
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less congenial to him. If he yields to this temptation the 
matter will not stop there, for its influence will reach far into 
the future. He will find all through life the same tempta- 
tion ; and if he has been accustomed to shirk duty simply 
because it comes to him in an unpleasant form, he will 
never be in the best sense a successful man, and it will not 
be strange if he fail altogether in his aims. 

Far be it from us to seem to disparage those who would 
seek to find and follow the work for which they are best tit- 
ted. Many of the failures in life, we realize, are due largely 
to the fact that men and women have been forced by circum- 
stances to follow some course wholly distasteful to them, 
but it is seldom that a genius is born who can give such un- 
mistakable evidences of the "fire divine" that it is safe to 
decide upon his mission in life without first testing his vari- 
ous powers in a general way. With most of us consider- 
able study and some experience with the world is neces- 
sary to make our calling and election sure, and for this 
reason the plan of making the first year or two of a college 
course largely prescribed, seems a wise one. Few students 
who enter college at the average age are competent to de- 
termine wholly for themselves a special course. 

The discipline that comes through cheerfully mastering 
a subject somewhat diflicult, even distasteful, in a college 
course, is never lost ; and when one learns to regard duty in 
whatever form it may come to him as " pleasure and not 
drudgery," he will gain that glow of enthusiasm which will 
make his whole work a success in the highest and truest 
sense. 



Not infrequently, at this season of the year, we hear bits 
of conversation something like the following. " What do 
you expect to do during vacation ? " " Oh, I hardly know, 
I suppose I ought to study." 
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The words suggest a question or two. OugJU we to 
study? Is this the best use to be made of vacations? If 
so, why is it that vacations are appointed at all? Why do 
not college exercises continue unbroken from September 
autil June, or even from one year's end until another? • 

The last question is easily answered. We have vacations 
because they have seemed to educators generally to be 
helpful. Long experience has led to the conviction that 
students work better for occasional change of thought 
and occupation. 

The answer to this question makes almost unnecessary 
any to the other two. If it has been proved best to spend 
a few days for vacations, why not use that little time in its 
legitimate way ? It is a trite saying that the mind as well 
as the body needs variety. If we have used the weeks of 
college work as we should, we actually need rest, whether 
we know it or not. Rest does not necessarily imply that 
we shall sleep sixteen hours out of the twenty -four, and 
take our meals in the quiet of our own rooms, whether we 
remain in college or are at home ; but it does mean, that 
even if as busy as during college session, we shall do some- 
thing different from that which has engaged our attention 
for the weeks past. 

We know from experience and from observation that one 
is more likely to return to study with new appetite and 
zest, if she is not wearied by constant hard work, or dulled 
by tasks done lazily because not at present compulsory. 

Let us not spend our vacation days in writing essays, or 
translating as much Latin as will be called for in a month ; 
but let us spend them in social enjoyment, in new occupa- 
tions of some sort, in quiet rest, mental or physical, in 
anything which will make us stronger and more eager to 
work after vacation. 

Let us '' work while we work, and play while we play." 
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During the last few hurried days before vacation, when 
interests so many and so varied claimed our attention, one 
subject was yet prominent above all others in the thoughts 
of the College at large ; and though the Seniors were most 
interested and most nearly concerned in the matter, the 
fact that one, or two, or three years from this time, the 
same experience will be theirs, was brought home with 
fresh force to the under classes. 

The occasion to some, however, opened up no new train 
of thought, but one which had been running steadily 
throughout the whole or a part of their college life, with 
evident results. The student who is ** working for an hon- 
or," makes a single day in the not far future the goal of her 
ambition, and with this end in view her work is done. But 
work which has a definite aim is not likely to accomplish 
more than its purpose, and study of which the aim is merely 
the gratification of a temporary ambition, is not of the quali- 
ty to stand the test of years and service. The spirit in which 
work is done must tell, and such study as this is too apt to 
degenerate into a feverish "cramming" for the next day's 
recitations, a process which no one will defend. She who 
cherishes this ambition has also running under all her work 
a continual current of anxiety, which, if it does not drive 
her to over-exertion, is yet a steady drain upon the ner- 
vous system ; and in either case is apt to more or less seri- 
ously impair the physical well-being. The mental health, 
however, is still more seriously endangered. This student 
has set up for her college course an ideal which is false, be- 
cause it is an ideal of seeming rather than of being ; which 
is low, because it may, and quite probably will, be realized. 
Such ideals tend inevitably to lower the tone, to narrow the 
scope, to cramp and deform the whole growth of a life. 

The student whose ambition centres in commencement 
day, may score, in the eyes of the world, a most brilliant 
success, while within her own heart lies the consciousness 
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of failure ; for no one will acknowledge that this is the real 
meaning and purpose of her college course. She is truly 
successful who has done her work faithfully and for the 
very love of it, '* not for a day, but for all time." 



HOME MATTERS. 

On the evenings of March 4th, 5th, and 0th, Dr. Richard 
T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, delivered a series of 
lectures on Socialism. The subject of the first discussion 
was the nature of industrial society, its growth in the past, 
and its outlook in the future. Dr. Ely considers that in- 
dustrial, as well as political society, may be under the 
form of a democracy, that is, an industrial self-govern- 
ment ; of a republic, that is, a system of profit-sharing or 
capital-sharing ; or of a despotism, which is the form pre- 
valent at the present time. Of these three, the two latter 
are necessary phases of development ; the first, the goal of 
progress, which, however, is to be won gradually, not by 
revolution. Dr. Ely looks upon the intellectual elevation 
of the masses as the road by which the industrial democ- 
racy is to be reached. 

One means by which the industrial democracy is sought to 
be established is Socialism, and the nature of this movement 
was the subject of the second lecture. Socialism aims to ac- 
complish its object through the state. It contemplates the 
control of all business enterprises by government, and the 
transformation of our political organization into an eco- 
nomic industrial organization. It aims at concentration of 
property, accompanied by distribution of income, recog- 
nizing inequality in both the capacities and requirements 
of individuals, and accordingly adjusting wages in propor- 
tion to ability and need. A distinction was then made be- 
tween Socialists, Communists, followers of Henry George, 
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and Anarchists ; and the movement for reform has traced 
back to Sir Thomas More's " Utopia." 

The tliird lecture took up the strong and weak points of 
Socialism. One of the strongest, Dr. Ely considers to be 
its rendering possible by distribution of income the utiliza- 
tion of inventions and discoveries without entailing, as 
now, so large an amount of suffering on the part of skilled 
artisans who are thus deprived of their customary occupa- 
tion. On the other hand, if Government should obtain 
control of all business, the power might be gained by an 
unscrupulous ring, whose rule would scarcely be an im- 
provement on the present existing conditions. The real 
objection to Socialism, however, is that there seems to be 
no practical plan for its inauguration. Refonns mnst be 
gradual, and Socialism, if ever dominant, will be so only 
in the far future. It has, at present, no prospects at all, 
for the tendency of government is to absorb natural mo- 
nopolies, but not all industries. The great work of Social- 
ism thus far has been. Dr. Ely thinks, to promote reflection 
on the question as to how the life of the industrial classes 
can be raised to a better and higher plane ; and to teach 
men to view all great problems from the standpoint of the 
general welfare. 



"Ancient Clavichord Music, and Classical Piano-forte 
Music" was the subject of the fifth lecture of Dr. Ritter s 
course, which he delivered in the chapel, Friday evening, 
March ninth. Beginning with the English school. Dr. Rit- 
ter explained that ancient English music consisted chiefly 
of variations on popular melodies, and that although these 
productions were somewhat monotonous, they were not 
without a certain charm. These characteristics were well 
illustrated by one of Liszt's famous pupils, Herr Ansorge, 
the pianist of the evening, in the first two pieces on the 
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progmmrae, both of which were taken from Queen Eliza- 
beth's Virginal Book. Although containing little depth 
of feeling, they were marked by beauty of melody, and 
displayed to perfection the delicate touch of the per 
former. 

In referring to the French school, Dr. Ritter stated that 
the French were among the first to discover musical har- 
mony, and to take an active part in constructing the musi- 
cal drama, the opera. 

The Italian masters originated the sonata. Scarlatti's 
Sonata consisting of but one movement, was given as an il- 
lustration of its early form, dementi's Sonata in B flat, 
from which Mozart took the theme for the overture to the 
Magic Flute, was the last selection given from the Italian 
school. 

Of the German school Dr. Ritter could not say too much. 
While the Italian school represents beauty of melody, and 
the French rhythmic grace, the German is rich in harmonic 
development and depth of feeling. 

Bach's Prelude and Fugue in D minor, especially char- 
acteristic of that great master, were rendered with a 
brilliant execution. Haydn's variations in F minor 
were given as the next illustration, and in rendering them 
Herr Ansorge seemed, indeed, to infuse "life-sparks" into 
the steel strings, so silvery were his tones, and so expres- 
sive his touch. We were all sorry to hear Dr. Ritter' s re- 
luctant " It won't do, " to our hearty applause. 

The evening's entertainment closed with Beethoven's 
wonderful Sonata in D minor, giving his impressions on 
reading Shakespeare's Tempest. 



''No gift can be more valuable than the memory of a 
great character working in our own." This quotation from 
Dean Stanley opened the lecture on Thomas Arnold, or 
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The Study of History, March 16. The speaker was Br. 
Adams of Johns' Hopkins Universit}% and he soon gave his 
hearers the memory of that great character, the head-master 
of Rugby and the historian of Rome. He spoke of his 
early life when all surroundings tended to make the boy 
practical, of his earnest student days and successful in- 
structorship, of his grand work at Rugby, and of his pre- 
mature death at the age of forty-seven. 

How much the schools of the present owe to Arnold, it 
would be hard to say. In all branches of education the in- 
fluence of his mind is shown, but his chosen department, 
history, feels it most of all. The unity of history is the 
great thought of Arnold, and to learn the entire duty of 
man in regard to church and state is to him the one object 
of its study. The master-of- Rugby's teachings are well 
summed up in the motto adopted by the historical depart- 
ment of Johns Hopkins; "History is past politics and 
politics is present history." 

In a second lecture, March 17, Dr. Adams showed the 
social extension of Thos. Arnold's historical ideas, the 
spirit of history applied to social problems, as exemplified 
in the lives of Robertson, Maurice and Kingsley, but especi- 
ally in that of Arnold Toynbee. After an account of 
Toynbee Hall and the University Extension Movement in 
England, the lecture closed with a few practical sugges- 
tions as to the introduction of the latter into America. 
''If you have a public library," said the speaker, "you 
have the elements of a people's university, and any college 
student can become an instructor." 



A meeting of Philalethea was called in the Lyceum on 
March 17th. As usual, the committee and actors had dis- 
paraged their work, preparing their friends for the worst, 
and, as usual, all were pleasurably disappointed. A de- 
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parture from the usual " Hall Play " was made in the form 
of the operetta •" The Doctor of Alcantara." Miss Lamson 
made her d^but as the Dr. of Alcantara,and Miss Forbes as 
'*^Signor Balthazar." The applause which greeted the latter 
testified to* the sympathy which the audience felt for him 
in bis troubled dreams. Miss Halliday as " Inez " acted as 
usual with an intelligent appreciation of her part. Miss 
King and Miss Field both sang unusually well. Miss 
Field's "silence" justly merited the praise which the 
proverb would give it. The serenade was rendered very 
pleasingly by Miss Wooster. In the programmes we recog- 
nized many pathetic allusions. The advertisement of the 
Senior Physics class as well as that of '91 were tender- 
ly and sympathetically perused even by the uninitiated. 



We would ask our readers to regard leniently the follow- 
ing notes, which can only suggest Prof. Schurman's inspir- 
ing lecture on the Ethical Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
In the first lecture, the general foundations of Mr. Spencer's 
philosophy were discussed ; in the second, his ethical sys- 
tem was laid before us ; in the third, a searching criticism 
of that system was made. 

To give the first lecture in broadest outline :-The theory 
of evolution is old, as its general application was well 
known to the Greeks. The theory was held through the 
MiddliB Ages, was quickened into new life in the eighteenth 
century, and finally has been fully set forth as a new thing 
by Herbert Spencer. With Spencer, evolution is not a 
single conception but an entire philosophy. It differs from 
other philosophies in that it sets aside all vexed questions ; 
it differs from science in that it seeks to unifj'^ all science. 
This unification Mr. Spencer has accomplished by the dis- 
covery of a law everywhere applicable and valid. The law 
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is, '^Evolution is the integration of matter and the dissipa- 
tion of motion, during which matter passes from an indefi- 
nite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent hetero- 
geneity." A clear illustration taken from astronomy is the 
condensation of matter from the nebular state, in which all 
matter was indefinite, incoherent, homogeneous, to, first, 
liquid rings, then, solid globes, which are definite, coherent, 
heterogeneous matter ; this process of condensation or in- 
tegration was accompanied by the expenditure or dissipa- 
tion of force or motion. This law Mr. Spencer applies to 
the universe in every detail ; it is a cosmic law. 

Prof. Schurman finds in Mr. Spencer's system a second 
element, consciously or unconsciously kept in the back- 
ground. This element Prof. Schurman declares to be ag- 
nosticism or positivism. Mr. Spencer is an agnostic in that 
he makes all knowledge sense-knowledge, a positivist in 
that, by applying his law to man's mind, he identifies 
thought with physical motion. The cosmic law in its ap- 
plication to science belongs to the field of science ; the ag- 
nosticism belongs to ethics. In regard to this second ele- 
ment Prof. Schurman asked two questions: '*If man's 
mind be limited, if there be no knowledge but sense-know- 
ledge, how does man know that his mind is limited?" 
" Does any man know how much he can learn till he tries ?" 

The second lecture took up Mr. Spencer's ethical system. 
To apply the cosmic law to conduct, Mr. Spencer must first 
declare human conduct to be only one part of all conduct 
considered as an organic whole. Conduct, as a whole, Mr. 
Spencer defines as "Acts adjusted to ends." In the light 
of this definition he traces the evolution of conduct through 
every grade of animal life, from the lowest amphibian to 
man. The objective tendencies of this evolution are, (1) 
preservation of self, (2) preservation of offspring, (3) preser- 
vation of race. 
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In the consideration of good and bad conduct, Mr. Spen- 
cer again begins with a definition. "G^oorf," he says, "is 
what serves man's needs, had is what does not serve man's 
needs." Good conduct, then, becomes the same as highly 
evolved conduct, bad conduct the same as lowly evolved 
conduct. Now, in this development of his theory, Mr. 
Spencer assumes that pleasure prevails over pain, that the 
good is universally the pleasant, that pleasure, in short, is 
the ultimate end of good or highly evolved conduct. This 
doctrine Prof. Schurman calls Utilitarianism. 

The second part of Mr. Spencer's ethical system is the 
application of the physical law of cause and effect. A new 
view of ethics, having four aspects, is now made necessary; 
a physical view, because bodily movements express con- 
duct ; a biological view, because human conduct is only 
part of an organism; a sociological view, because race 
must be considered ; a psychological view, because motive 
controls conduct. In the first aspect, ethics corresponds to 
the cosmic law ; the bad, lowly evolved man is indefinite, 
incoherent, and, were present ethical conceptions not at 
fault, says Mr. Spencer, would be homogeneous. In the 
biological aspect the conclusion of the whole matter is, 
*' Do what is pleasant, avoid pain, that life may be pro- 
moted." The sociological aspect is not now possible, be- 
cause, according to Mr. Spencer, we are not yet highly 
developed enough for fullest life to be secured to all. The 
psychological aspect brings us to the vital part of the 
system. Here Mr. Spencer seeks the origin and evolution 
of duty. Among rude men fear of each other was the first 
restraint ; then came fear of the chief ; then fear of the 
dead ; finally, mere observation of the consequences of evil 
was sufficient check. Since this moral sense was forcibly en- 
gendered, it will die out ; man will finally do right from 
second nature ; duty will be inoculated in the system. 
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In criticising Mr. Spencer's ethical system, Prof. Schur- 
nian followed the same lines of division. Evolutionary 
science Mr. Spencer brings into ethics by identifying good, 
pleasure-giving, and higlily evolved conduct ; but has man, 
a moral being, no higher ends than Nature alone can ac- 
complish ? Again, can we believe that all is good which 
gives pleasure? Is the thief a hero ? Was Socrates a fool ? 
In short, it is dogma to identify natural results with 
moral ends. 

In the second place, the law of causation fails because 
we cannot with Mr. Spencer find a ' basis for morality in 
physical organs.' A man may be starved to death by ma- 
licious persons ; the physical law concerns the victim, the 
moral law, the criminals, considering the four aspects of 
ethics : —physical actions lie in the realm of ethics only as 
they express motive. In the biological view, it must be 
acknowledged by all that good acts are frequently neither 
pleasurable nor life-giving. The sociological view is too 
much a futurity for present discussion. Finally, psycho- 
logically, Mr. Spencer would evolve from a totally selfish 
man a totally unselfish one. Must there not be a germ of 
morality as the starting point ? Do we anywhere find evo- 
lution from one thing to its diametrical opposite ? 

In conclusion. Prof. Schurman said, "Let us accept facts 
as they are ; let us believe in man's supernatural nature, 
in moral progress by the use of moral nature for high 
ends ; let us do the present duty. Mr. Spencer would have 
man do nothing, while Nature does all ; a nobler system 
would leave room for man's endeavor, would let man co- 
operate with God." 



College Notes. Jtod 

COLL.KGE NOTES. 

With the close of the session before vacation, came the 
close of gymnastics for the college year. During her short 
stay Miss Fuller has won many friends who will greatly 
regret her departure. 

Between eighty and ninety students remained in college 
for the Easter vacation. They spent the time quietly, 
though pleasantly. 

A new water-color, a scene in the '^ Berkshire Hills," by 
Hamilton Gibson, has been added to our collection. 

We learn from excellent authority that while '88 was 
waiting for the arrival of the honor list, she passed away 
the time by singing " Come ye Disconsolate." 

We append the list of "honor girls." 

Miss Angell. Miss Kountze. 

'' Barnum. " Lewi. 

" Fagan. '' Shaw. 

" King. '' Underbill. 

Miss Warner. 

The Commencement appointments are : 

Miss Barnum. Miss Lewi. 

'' King. " Shaw. 

" Kountze. '' Underbill. 

Miss Warner. 

The appointments for Class day are : 

Orator Miss Chester. 

Historian " MacCreery. 

Prophet " Foster. 
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Tree Orator Miss Ransom. 

Poet '* Rich. 

Marshal ** Ross. 

Chairman for Class-day ex- 
ercises '' A. M. McKinlay. 

Junior Spade Orator - - ^* E. K. Hunt. 

On the 12th and I3th of last month we felt somewhat as 
if besieged in our castle. The snow storm made it impos- 
sible for anyone to reach us from Poughkeepsie, nor 
could we go to the Laboratories for work. No mails were 
received for two days, and after that, it was some time be- 
fore they all catne regularly. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley of New York gave the last monthly 
address before the Young Women's Christian Association. 
His subject was "Rational Religion," and this he considered 
to be the golden mean between the extremes of rigor and 
laxity. 

On the Sunday evening before Easier, we gathered in the 
Chapel to listen to the Easter music. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties of short preparation and the absence of some 
prominent members, the choir sang very well. Miss Hub- 
bard's playing was, as usual, one of the most delightful 
features of the programme. 

Prof. Salmon and seven members of the Senior His- 
tory class spent a week of their vacation in Washington. 
They visited the Smithsonian Institution, and other places 
of interest, spending considerable time in the Capitol. They 
were in Baltimore for a day, visiting Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity as the guests of Dr. Adams. 

The University of March 14 contains an article by Presi- 
dent Taylor on the advantages of educating women iu 
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women's colleges as in coeducational institutions. The 
same number contains an article by Prof. Adams of Cor- 
nell, treating the same subject from a different point of 
view. 

Dialogue in the elevator. 

(Elevator boy) " Can't go up ; someone must get out." 

(1st girl) " I should think the steam ought to be on in 

the morning." 

(2d girl) ''Why I didn't know this elevator went by 

steam." 

(1st girl) " What did you suppose it went by ? " 
(2d girl) " I thought it went by main force." 

We are glad to welcome Miss Loomis at the college again. 
She has returned to fill the position left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Miss Foster who was called home by the death 
of her sister. 



PERSONALS. 



[Any communications concerning former students will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the Personal Ekiitor.] 

'76. 

Mrs. Marmaduke Kellog is now residing in San Francisco. 

'77. 
Miss S. D. Watson is again studying music in Berlin. 

Dr. Charlotte Johnson-Baker and her husband are prac- 
ticing medicine in Santiago. 

'82. 

Miss Mary Sherwood, who is studying medicine in Zu- 
rich, spent her Easter vacation in Rome with her sister. 
She expects to be at home during the summer vacation. 
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'83. 
Miss Mary E. Adams is teaching in Louisville, Ky. 

'86. 

Miss Margaret Sherwood has been taking a course in 
Literature in Zurich. She expects to study the same sub- 
ject in Oxford, and will begin her work there this spring. 

'88. 

Born, a daughter, to Mrs. Helen Stanton-Holmes of 
Richfield Springs. 

Mademoiselle Achert has been spending the winter with 
her sister in San Arama. She expects to be in Paris during 
the rest of the year. 

At the meeting of the Association of College Alumna*, 
held in l^ew York during the Easter vacation, Miss Salmon 
read a paper on "The Desirability of a Unity of Standard." 

Miss Anna Boggess has left college iand gone with her 
father to visit her sister, in Los Angeles. 

Miss Daggett, formerly Assistant Lady Principal, visited 
the college just before the Easter vacation. 

Mrs. Priscilla Braislin-Merrick and Mr. Merrick spent 
the month of March in Florida. During part of that lime, 
they visited Miss Susie Merrick. While in St. Augustine, 
they met Miss Terry, who, with her family, is residing in 
that place for the sake of General Terry's health. 

Miss Ellen U. Clark, a former instructor in the college, 
is one of the lecturers of the Amherst Summer School of 
Languages. 
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The Misses Annie and Susie Orton have been in Passa- 
dena during the winter. 

Miss Drexel of '89 has given twenty-five dollars for our 
fund for the American School at Athens. 

The following persons have visited the college during the 
month : iMrs. Jeannie Drake-Leakey and her husband, 
Mrs. Sarah Parmly-Teachout, Miss Church, Miss Martha 
Hillard, Miss Mary Livezey, Miss Mary Halliday, Miss M. 
L. Freeman, Miss Marion Starr, Miss L. C. Sheldon, Miss 
Cora Canfield, Miss MacFjirlane, Miss Nellie Canfield, Miss 
Learned, Miss Terry. 



ALUMNA CORRESPONOENCE. 

New York City, April 10, 1888. 
Dear Miscellany : 

The first business meeting of the New York Association, 
after the general meeting in February, occurred on Satur- 
day, March 24, at Delmonico's, and contrary to Vassar's 
usual fortune tlie weather was beautiful. We met to dis- 
cuss the nomination of Alumnae to hold position as Trus- 
tees. Mrs. Fisher- Woods resigned the Chair -to Miss 
Hakes, and Professor Ely was made chairman of the nom- 
inating committee. The names of six candidates were 
handed in for the approval of the meeting and that number 
was, after much discussion, increased to eight, from which 
a choice of six was made, and the list sent to the General 
Polling Committee. The list was as follows : Mrs. Hiscock- 
Backus, Miss Cushing, Miss Poppleton, Miss Rhodes, Mrs. 
Christine Ladd-Franklin, and Mrs. Fisher-Woods. Some 
minor business was also transacted, and the meeting ad- 
journed to watch the procession passing under the win- 
dows. 
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On February 22, an entertainment was given by the pu- 
pils in Miss Annie Brown's school for the benefit of the 
Fresh Air Fund. Miss Brown ('74) is always most generous 
in opening her parlors. Miss Weed '83 and Miss Woods 
'85, both teach in her school, as many of you already 
know. Rumor says that they all three expect to go abroad 
this summer. 

At the meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
there were many Vassar girls present, and the College may 
well be proud of the two officers who presided, Mrs. His- 
cock-Backus, President of the General Association, and 
Professor Ely, President of the New York Branch. 

Through Miss Dame I learned that Professor Mitchell is 
still far from strong, and quite incapable of steady work or 
prolonged effort; but with her accustomed energy she is 
planning an observatory in Lynn. Miss Helen Brown, '78, 
has classes in English Literature, and Miss Brace, '72, in 
Dramatic Criticism. Professor Smith of Columbia has de- 
livered a course of lectures at the home of Miss Pierson. 
'78, in Orange. The Vassar girls are not idle, and the 
meetings of both the Vassar Alumnae and the Collegiate 
Alumnae serve to bind us more strongly together, and help 
steadily onward the higher education of women. No one 
seeing the meeting at the Brunswick on March 81st could 
fail to be impressed with the earnestness of the faces, and 
the interest taken in the subjects under discussion, of 
which I may mention one or two. 

"The causes of women leaving college," "The advisa- 
bility of founding a Travelling Fellowship," "The teach- 
ing of Household Economy," etc. 

A number of the younger classes were ref)resented at the 
meeting, and we learned with regret that Mrs. Shattuck- 
Fulton, '85, had left New York, and gone to Norwich until 
September. 



^ 
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Miss Clarke, '78, who has filled the place of New York 
correspondent so acceptably the past year, has been obliged 
to resign her position from lack of time, and we shall all 
miss her letters. The correspondent nominated in her 
stead, is the present writer. 

Lucy Davis, '85. 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

Tlie University for March 21st, gives the opinions of several 
journalists in regard to the fitness of College graduates for 
journalism. The difference between the articles is chiefly 
one of degree. All agree in considering a College educa- 
tion an advantage to a journalist, while, on the other hand, 
all maintain the need of special talent and practical train- 
ing, inasmuch as a College graduate and a journalist are not 
one and the same thing. 

The Dartmouth sets a good example to College papers 
in its poems. The number for March 16th, contains a bright 
little poem entitled ''A Difference." We listen with real 
feeling while "The Guide Board Speaks." In the number 
for March 30th, a pretty idea is briefly told in the two verses 
bearing the somewhat unsuggestive name of '^Flowers." 

The question of College athletics is taken up by most of 
the College papers. Some able defenses of the cause have 
appeared during the past month. In the Williams Literary 
Monthly for March, is a manly article on "College Ath- 
leticism," written in true College spirit. A recent number 
of the Yale News speaks of the harm done Inter-Collegiate 
Athletics by the practice of betting and by the exaggerated 
reports of it from the press. The Cornell Era of March 9th, 
prophesies improvement in the character and reputation of 
Athleticism now that measures have been taken for doing 
away with the "hired athlete." 
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''An Old Lady's Story" in the Tech for March 1st, is orig- 
inal in plot, and would be a thrilling tale of the super- 
natural if only a little more were left to the reader's imagi- 
nation. 

The Easter number of St. Nicholas is unusually interest- 
ing. The fourth in the series of ''Child Sketches from 
George Eliot" --'*Silas Marner"— appears thjs month. Better 
than any " In Memoriam " is Louisa M. Alcott'sown story, 
quaint and inspiring, of " Trudel's Siege." 

The April Century opens with an account of the land 
" From Dan to Beersheba," as picturesque as the accom- 
panying illustrations. "Bird Music" is fascinating with 
its exact representations of bird notes and its diaries of 
robins' songs. The "Russian Penal Code" concludes 
Kennan's series of articles preliminary to those descriptive 
of his journey ings in Siberia. " Robert Louis Stevenson," 
as portrayed by Henry James, becomes more interesting 
than ever. The beautiful and touching story of friendship, 
"Two Kentucky Gentlemen of the Old School," appeals to 
everyone. 
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EUGENE WRAYBURN. 

In "Our Mutual Friend," perhaps more than in any 
other single novel, Dickens is to be seen at his best and 
at his worst. In " David Copperfield *' and in the " Tale 
of Two Cities*' we have Dickens the artist, and it is only 
in a few minor details that one is offended by his pe- 
culiar faults and incongruities. On the other hand, in 
" Barnaby Rudge," which the author undoubtedly in- 
tended to be really tragic in tone, the plot is developed 
along a horrible and morbid line, and the literary ability 
and acumen displayed are not sufficiently great to coun- 
terbalance that defect. In " Oliver Twist " are to be ob- 
served in all their fullness the grotesque pathos, the 
strained humor, the morbid sentimentality, the fond- 
ness for portraying impossible conditions of life, which 
mark Dickens at his worst ; and even the genuine pathos 
and depth of feeling which at times appear, cannot rescue 
the book from the ranks of crude and inartistic novels. 
But in "Our Mutual Friend" Dickens the artist and 
Dickens the caricaturist are almost equally visible. One 
lays down the book with a mingled feeling of admiration 
for the marvelous originality, the exuberant fancy, the 
irresistible wit, of its inimitable author ; and of disgust 
and dissatisfaction at the inartistic lack of concentration 
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of interest in the principal figures, the forced satire, the 
strained analogies, the monotonous and never-ending ex- 
aggeration. In close juxtaposition to those immortal cre- 
ations, Eugene Wrayburn and Lizzie Hexam, we have 
characters such as Silas Wegg and the Veneerings, 
which are so grossly caricatured, so utterly preposterous 
and impossible, as no longer to serve the purpose of cari- 
cature. The book is inartistic, in that the interest in the 
hero and heroine is subordinated to that which clusters 
about those who are presumably only minor actors; but 
we can forgive that fault, which is so common to Dick- 
ens, with his multiplicity of characters, when we consider 
that to it we owe the extended elaboration of that 
unique and inimitable figure, Eugene Wrayburn, and of 
his good angel, Lizzie Hexam. To be sure, "Our Mu- 
tual Friend,'* like all its fellows, is full of humorous and 
satirical conceptions which are dwelt upon until they are 
worn threadbare ; but one forgets them in the inexhausti- 
ble, sparkling, incisive, often cynical and misanthropic 
wit of Eugene. In a word, were the book marred by an 
indefinite number of blemishes over and above what it 
does actually contain, it would still be a favorite ; for we 
can condone innumerable faults for the sake of Eugene, 
the noblest and most lovable man, and perhaps the only 
real gentleman, that Dickens ever drew. 

Eugene is an example of a young man nurtured from 
his cradle for a wholly distasteful profession, " because," 
as he himself says, " it was understood that we wanted a 
barrister in the family." As one would naturally expect, 
he does not score a brilliant success in the vocation of 
his father's choice ; and moreover, his whole nature is 
distorted by a lack of adaptation to his conditions of life. 
He is indolent, capricious, reckless, selfish, cynical, bored 
" constantly " and '* fatally," and, to all outward appear- 
ance, utterly careless. And yet, even as we first see him, 
before he has been touched by the refining and elevating 
influence of Lizzie's love, there are traces which prove 
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the innate lovableness, strength, gentleness, and chivalry 
of the man. His personality must have been extremely 
striking, to inspire the less volatile and more steady- 
going Mortimer with an admiration which displays itself 
in that most flattering of all tributes, imitation. Eu- 
gene's influence is to be traced in Mortimer's methods of 
speech ; and one feels that the latter's perpetual ennui 
and lassitude are affected copies of his friend's, but* with- 
out the indescribable flavor of freshness and vigor which 
characterizes Eugene, even in his " susceptibility to bore- 
dom." It is his chivalrous spirit and utter detestation of 
ingratitude which are the occasion of his incurring 
Charley Hexam's bitter hatred ; for the boy's slighting 
remarks about the self-sacrificing Lizzie call down Eu- 
gene's scorn upon his head. It is his native delicacy 
and desire to protect the weak that leads him to prevent 
even Mortimer from taking a peep at Lizzie through the 
window, on the night when they, in company with Rider- 
hood and the Inspector, are tracking Gaffer Hexam. It 
is his tender sympathy that comforts the lone girl in the 
darkness of her terrible affliction and disgrace. Yet it 
must be confessed that there is a grain of cruelty in his 
nature, for he subjects the very soul of the unfortunate 
schoolmaster to the most exquisite torture. Neverthe- 
less, it is his unthinking selfishness and reckless love of 
exercising power that actuates him, rather than any real 
desire to wound. Even though Eugene's faults far out- 
weighed his good qualities, — indeed, even though he 
were a villain, — one could not but be fond of him, for 
his wit casts a glamour over everything. It is perennial ; 
alike when he is grave and when he is gay, it is a distin- 
guishing feature. 

Up to the time when his love for Lizzie becomes 
really deep and worthy of its object, his disposition may 
be summed up in Lizzie's own words ; she recognizes his 
failings, but adds, " They have grown up through his 
being like one cast away, for the want of something to 
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trust in, and care for, and think well of." That her es- 
timate of him is correct is proved by the outcome ; for 
when that ** want *' is supplied by Lizzie, who is worthy 
of all confidence and love, Eugene Wrayburn is a dif- 
ferent man. Then, and not till then, does he thor- 
oughly arouse himself from the lethargy induced by 
years of idleness and indifference, and show a truly 
manly spirit of determination. Again, in spite of his as- 
surances that " if there is any word in the dictionary, 
** under any letter from A to Z " which he abominates, it 
is energy,'* — a statement that the general tenor of his life 
well bears out — on this occasion he proves that he has a 
fund of the objectionable article which is all the greater 
for never having been drawn upon. What, perhaps, is 
still more remarkable, he becomes industrious — Eugene, 
who had heretofore stood out in startling contrast to the 
bees, as he described them: — ** Ye-es, they work; but 
don't you think they overdo it? They work so much 
more than they need — they make so much more than 
they can eat — they are so incessantly boring and buz- 
zing at their one idea till Death comes upon them — that 
don't you think they overdo it?" 

Eugene Wrayburn holds a unique place among all the 
creations of fiction. What constitutes his charm, it 
would be difficult to state. His humor undoubtedly 
contributes no small part, but Mr. Lammle, too, is witty. 
It may, therefore, be more largely attributable to that 
utter carelessness which leads him to disregard — or 
rather to reject as unworthy of any consideration — the 
warnings of Mortimer against Bradley Headstone. But, 
on the other hand, it is this same trait which impels him 
to trample thoughtlessly, yet relentlessly, on the feelings 
of his friends, and to incense his enemies the more. His 
chivalrous spirit attracts us, still it is not infrequently 
completely overshadowed by his selfishness. We admire 
his pertinacity and strength of purpose, and yet we can 
but remember that his motive is at first a mere desire to 
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satisfy his whim. We must, then, believe that it is 
neither one trait nor half a dozen traits which lend the 
real hero of " Our Mutual Friend " his irresistible charm ; 
it is rather that felicitous combination — Eugene Wray- 
burn. 

Louise Stephens Fagan, '88. 



MISS ALCOTT'S LIFE. 



It is a tradition, dear to all childish hearts, that in 
" Little Women '' Miss Alcott tells us the story of her 
life and that of her sisters. The big, home-like old 
house, the happy home life, and, more than all, the four 
lively, real girls are made doubly interesting to us all 
from the fact that they are not mere creations of fancy ; 
for there is authority for the pretty belief, and **Jo," 
dear, perverse " Jo," is probably Miss Alcott herself. We 
may admire Meg, laugh at Amy and love Beth, but it is 
always ** Jo" who has the first place in our hearts. She 
is so delightfully human, so sorry for her faults and so 
sure " to do it again," that we are irresistibly drawn 
toward her by the bonds of our common nature. Early 
influences are universally held to be an important factor 
in after life, and the beautiful womanhood of Miss Al- 
cott seems a natural outcome of all that went to make 
up her girlhood. Her father, well known as a transcen- 
dental philosopher, cared for the intellectual side of her 
nature and supplied the eager mind with healthful read- 
ing; her home was the resort of very cultivated people, 
and many who are only names to us, were dear and help- 
ful friends to her. Is is said that her taste for Goethe is 
due to Mr. Emerson, who gave her " WiUielm Meister' to 
read ; and this, according to the same authority, was ever 
afterward her favorite work. When only sixteen she 
began to teach, and many staid citizens of Boston have 
pleasant memories of ** Miss Ollie," as they used to call 
her. Finding teaching distasteful, she began to write 
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down some of the stories she had been fond of making 
up from her childhood. At first she was not very suc- 
cessful, but soon found no trouble in disposing of all she 
could write. Her " Hospital Sketches ** first brought her 
fame. They were home letters, never intended for pub- 
lication, written by her from Georgetown Hospital. 
They were given to the public at a friend's request, and 
the simple, pathetic stories of suffering and patience 
went right to the hearts of all readers. Nor was it the 
pathos only, for the humorous side of things appealed 
quite as strongly to her; after all, we often find that 
tears and smiles are not strangers. 

Her first novel was ** Moods," and this was soon fol- 
lowed by the first volume of ** Little Women." Her suc- 
cess was now assured. In response to the letters of hun- 
dreds of children throughout the land, the second 
volume soon came out. Other books followed. Their 
sale was almost unprecedented. The last was read as 
eagerly as the first. Some one has said, ** To know 
her books is to know Miss Alcott." In all of them her 
sympathetic nature shows itself, for she enters thor- 
oughly and entirely into the little trials and joys which 
go to make up all young lives. She identifies herself, as 
it were, with her own creations, transforming them, by 
her bright, sunny nature, into realities. It is in this that 
her chief charm lies. The consummate skill with which 
all the little, commonplace, every-day things of life are 
made full of interest, we hardly appreciate at first ; for it 
all seems so natural and easy that we do not even stop 
to analyze the charm — a sure proof of the genius under- 
lying it. 

Her plots are never complicated ; they are simply 
stories of healthy, happy boys and girls with all their 
faults and failings. She shows us human nature as it is, 
and not as it is found in that class of literature popularly 
known as " Sunday-school books." Never a " prig " or 
a "goody-goody" on her pages. We could never call 
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Tommy Bangs a model, but he certainly is more inter- 
esting than if one could nicely calculate what mischief 
his fertile brain would devise next. There is a certain 
variety in his modus operandi which gives an added zest 
to life, for the tiniL- being. The work that Miss Akolt 
has done for literature is great, but it has been alluded 
to so often that It need not be spoken of more fully here. 

Not less full of interest than her literary life arc her 
family relations. As has been intimated, nowhere can 
we see more clearly than in " Little Women '' how 
strong were the ties of [ove that bound hen Her affec- 
tion for her father has always been something too sacred 
to be lightly touched upon, and her devotion to him was 
very beautiful. They were not to be separated even in 
death. It seemed peculiarly fitting that the two, su 
closely connected in life, should enter the unseen world 
together. 

So the strong, noble life has ended ; but the sweety uji- 
selfish spirit still speaks to us through the written pages, 
and the seeds thus sown shall, it may be, bear fruit \i\ 
the better, truer lives of those who read Miss Alcotl's 
books. 

Emma K. Hunt, '89. 



DINAH MULOCH CRAIK AND HER BOOKS, 

Few searches are more baffling than one through con- 
temporary literature for some record of Miss Mulocli*s 
life. The utmost efforts bring to light only a few shreds 
of fact, telling little in themselves and suggesting less to 
tempt one further. The fullest biography that the gen- 
eral world has of Miss Muloch is that she was bom in 
England in 1826; that she acted as mother to two 
brothers ; that she wrote constantly as a means of sup- 
port ; that she lived for a long time at Wild wood Cot- 
tage, a small country place near Hampstead : that she 
married, in 1865, a gentleman whom slie had just nursed 
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through a serious illness; that she always dressed 
plainly, and had a sweet face. 

That she died recently does not wholly account for this 
dearth ; many great lives are the property of all inter- 
ested therein, even during their course. That her career 
was outwardly uneventful is not a satisfactory reason for 
it. Miss Bronte left England but once, and her absences 
from quiet Haworth are quickly enumerated ; yet her 
life is always interesting, and is in parts intensely stir- 
ring. The true reason may be read between the lines of 
every book Miss Muloch wrote — her inner life was un- 
eventful, she was born serenely good. 

Passionless morality is the pervading atmosphere of 
Miss Muloch's novels. Contrast her again with Miss 
Bronte. The fundamental conception of ** Villette ** re- 
sembles that of ** Miss Tommy." Lucy Snow, a woman 
alone in the world, loves a man whom fate never suffers 
her to marry; likewise, Miss Tommy: but the one love 
is fire-and-ice ; the other milk-and-water. As has been 
w^ell suggested in another critique. Miss Muloch, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, shrinks from ** basic*' conceptions. 
John Halifax, the tanner's boy, needs the record on the 
fly-leaf of a Greek Testament before he can be con- 
sidered a gentleman. " Very well," says the critic, 
** but not all tanner*s boys, growing into gentlemen, have 
such Greek Testaments." Akin to this weakness is her 
failure to portray the gradual development of character. 
Nowhere would there be more room for such portrayal 
than in ** A Life for a Life." Given a man who has once 
committed a crime, we want to see the further struggle 
between his good and evil natures, each step forward 
or backward, each throe of repentance or abasement. In 
Max Urquhart there is no such evolution. When he 
starts he is not a criminal ; w^here he begins he leaves off; 
throughout he is morbidly conscientious. The same 
faults occur over and over in these novels. The reason 
is obvious — the writer saw only one sort of person. 
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She was kind, but not sympathetic; her own individ- 
uality boxed in her mentai vision. In briefs since in 
n overwriting, as in painting, there must be ** eniphasis 
through selection/' in regard to conception at Jeast. we 
cannot call Miss Muloch an artist. 

Artistic execution, too, is lacking. Nowhere do we 
find the chiaroscuro of movement » nowhere do we find 
humor, or springy vitality. Sometimes Miss Muloch's 
work has the quaint stiffness of mosaic : more often it has 
the monotonous repetition of cross-stitch embroidery. 
"Better," we cry sometimes, *' the most unfinished sketch, 
had it but life in every Hnei" Moreover, though this 
may be assumption in us, we feel that we do not need a 
parenthesi-s to explain each truth; it would be at least 
better discipline for us to draw our own moral inferences. 
Again, we frequently long for bookn of more periodic 
form. Even in *' John Halifax,** the best of al! Miss Mu- 
loch *s work, the minute detail in which the last part of 
the hero's life is told, after its climax has been reached, 
becomes a weariness to the flesh. 

Too great harshness in criticism is as culpable as too 
great leniency. (^>nly a flippant scoffer would deny Miss 
Muloch's innate goodness and refinement. Yet in all 
kindliness we question whether such long-drawn-out, 
such nerveless preaching has not a relaxing moral effect. 
Doubtless there is a period in many lives the needs of 
which are answered only by a book like *' John Halifax." 
Let us, then, give the author due thanks, Nevertheless, 
we must acknowledge that, except in the case of '* John 
Halifax," a masterpiece of its kind, w^e wish that Miss 
Muloch had earned her daily bread by an objective 
rather than a subjective mode of life. 
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THE SLEEPING PRINCESS. 

A princess sleeps in a castle strong, 
Of wondrous beauty, told of in song 

And fabled abroad in story. 
On winter evenings oft will they tell 
How she must sleep there, bound by a spell, 

Till there come a knight of glory. 

Nobles boasting that none but they 
Could drive the spell of the sleep away, 

To the castles have come in numbers. 
Many a knight from a far-off land 
Has kissed full gently that cold, white hand. 

But ever the princess slumbers. 

" She will never wake," they cry, '* She i^ead !' 
'• Carved from stone is that beautiful head, 

The spirit of sleep to semble." 
But I know better, for watching, I 
Have heard from those half-closed lips a sigh, 

I have seen her eyelid tremble. 

Never for me will those wondrous eyes 
Be raised with a look full of glad surprise, 

Or those hands held out, in waking. 
I guard her couch ; I should never dare 
To touch one lock of her soft, dark hair, 

To keep my heart from breaking. 

Sleep on, my princess ! I'll guard thee as long 
As knights and princes around thee throng, 

With a heart that never winces. 
And when at last shall the true knight come, 
To lead thee away to his castled home, 

'Twill be sweet to die, my princess. 



The news of the sudden death of Matthew Arnold 
must have come with a sense of almost personal loss to 
many of our young college men and women. For there 
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IS something in his genius which appeals powerfully to 
scrJous young mind?^ at this morning time of thought, 
when great ideas still have freshness and charm, and the 
pursuit of truth is not yet a dutiful pilgrimage, but 
rather an eager chase. And the author of "Thyrsis*' 
and " The Scholar Gypsy/* who remembered his Oxford 
days with such faithful affection, would not have scorned 
this sort of popularity, 

Matthew Arnold's life, in so far as we know it now, 
seems uneventful enough, and concerning his place in 
literature it is not yet time for the final word. But while 
the critics weigh and measure the relative value of those 
qualities which he possessed in common with other writers, 
we may safely speak of that which distinguishes him 
from the rest, — I mean the rare union that existed in 
him, of sensitiveness to beauty^ and strength of critical 
judgment. This union was so complete that he could be 
sympathetic without loss of Individuality » and self-poised 
without a trace of stolidity. We are usually glad to see 
such opposite excellences existing apart, or in a state of 
struggle for mastery. What lack of balance, what error, 
what moral ainilessness the world readily forgives in its 
poets and artists, grateful for their unwearied pursuit of 
the '' fluttering hair and flying hem " of the *' Lady 
Beauty !'' Swinburne's meaningless harmonies in lan- 
guage and Rossetti's word-pictures with the slightest 
possible vestige of thought are acknowledged as works nf 
genius, and we admit Shelley's claim to judgment by 
extraordinary standards simply by virtue of his intensely 
sympathetic and sensitive organization: and, on the 
other hand, the world gladly pardons a tittle narrowness 
and insensibility to impressions from without in men in 
whom the inner light burns clear. Our great thinkers 
may dogmatize, may be unsympathetic, may even be wil- 
fully indifferent to the thought of others without ceasing 
to be great, Matthew Arnold's greatest charm, and, as 
it seems to me, his greatest excellence also, Is his singular 
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freedom from the defects of his qualities. His eye and 
ear are exquisitely alive to beauty, his verse reflects it. 
Yet it would be difficult to find one of his poems where 
the thought would be complete if differently expressed, 
or where the beauty of expression and suggestion could 
be perfectly felt apart from the thought. Even the 
picture of that girl who, long ago, came to the shore of 
the Mediterranean by moonlight, between "myrtle- 
hedges all in flower," 

'* To meet her pirate-lover's ship. 

And, from the wave-kissed marble stair, 
Beckoned him on with quivering lip, 
And floating hair," 

loses much of its loveliness when separated from that 
half-regretful, wholly noble poem which has for its domin- 
ating idea the thought that the supreme grace and charm 
are gentleness and generous feeling. 

Even more largely than the instinct for beauty, Arnold 
possessed the power of sympathy — the capacity for re- 
ceiving impressions from other minds and hearts. 

" One common wave of thought and joy, 
Lifting mankind again " 

would undoubtedly have brought him a more vivid 
pleasure than any purely personal gain. He felt the in- 
fluence of the Time Spirit only too keenly, for the un- 
settled state of thought and belief prevalent during his 
youth cost him much of his religious faith, and left him, 
as he thought, 

"Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born." 

But while he was not proof against the contagion of 
doubt, the element of strength and soundness in his 
nature reacted against its blighting influences. The best 
and most vital part, not only of religion, but of Chris- 
tianity, retained its hold upon him, and mingled with his 
ideals and thoughts. His writings, as a whole, are a wit- 
ness to this ; more especially, perhaps, the essays on 
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Marcus Aurelius and Eugenie dc Gucrin, and ** Rugby 
Chape L" Even his saddest " rcc[LiiLm of faith*' has for 
its key-note^ not despair, nor anarchj% nor the loosening 

of ties^ but 

*■ Ah Love, Id us be irue 
To one arvocher! " 

In his doubt, after all, lived the element^i of faith, fur 
buoyant strength and ardent spirituality constantly 
gained the mastery over his pessimism. 

In Arnold's critical works one sees the same re- 
markable balance and harmony between opposite qual- 
ities — an openness to conviction that does not abandon 
the prerogative of final decision, imaginative insight that 
works together with common sense. Thus it is that he 
can be decided "without running into extremes; thus it 
happens that, in his best works, he so perfectly exem- 
plifies his ideni quality of "sweet reasonableness/' 

Whatever place among the poets and critics may 
finally be assigned to Matthew Arnold, the debt of the 
whole thinking world to him is not small. Me has made 
our thought clearer, our perceptions finer and surer. 
Much of the praise that he bestowed upon others may 
justly be applied to himself. Like Keats ** he recog- 
nized the necessary connection between beauty and 
truth." Like Goethe, he had "a wide and luminous 
view ** of the world of thought. Like Emerson, he is 
" the friend and helper of those w^ho wish to live in the 
spirit." 



One winter's afternoon I was walking through the 
woods, when the sun, just setting, cast a peculiar light 
over the place. The Scotch larch, with its drooping, rus- 
set-colored branches, which were thickly dotted with cu- 
rious cones, swayed lightly in the wind, and presented a 
prettier appearance than it does in summer, when its 
Jong, green fringe hides its cones. These, by the way, 
are very beautiful in the spring. They are then quite 
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small, of a deep maroon color, and so rich in tint as to 
resemble velvet. They shade slightly to the vertex, 
where they are tipped with a bright apple green. 

Awakened to the fact that there was beauty in one 
bare tree, I looked about to see if any others possessed it. 

The most noticeable of all the trees was the white 
birch, with its black and white trunk and reddish 
branches. Artists love to paint this tree, and, indeed, it 
is very effective. One of the prettiest pictures I have 
ever seen was done in black and white. It represented a 
small stream, on whose banks were three or four birches. 
In the forest this tree always stands out in strong con- 
trast to the others on account of its striking bark. 

On the banks of a little brook was the swamp willow, 
of a bright flame color ; it was closely surrounded by 
other trees, and just the top branches showed, reminding 
me of the story of ** Moses and the burning bush." I 
saw some willows once, in a yard, growing beside a brick 
house, and they looked as if they had been painted to 
match the house. 

In the peculiar sunset light, the poplar, tall and 
straight, and stripped of its silver foliage, made me think 
of a skeleton, as its slender white branches quivered in 
the wind. 

The maple was the most symmetrical of all the trees, 
and showed off to good advantage, as a dead oak rose 
just behind it, its straggling branches decorated with two 
crow*s nests. 

One side of a hill and a valley were densely covered 
with trees, the limbs seeming to grow longer on one side 
than on the other; the longer branches pointed like 
gaunt fingers, and all in one direction, as if there were 
some mystery over there to which they wished to call 
attention. 

The dead pine was covered with soft grey lichens, which 
were often lined with orange, their little ridges some- 
times tipped with white and sharply edged with a dark 
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moss-green. Beside this dead pine stood a brother, bold 
and hardy, from whose trunk and branches the old green 
bark was peeling, showing in patches a terra-cotta shade. 
I wondered if it was from nature that one of our latest 
combinations in dress had been taken. 

The walnut tree just beyond had a trunk queerly 
marked with grey and dashes of orange ; it grew tall and 
straight, and stood like a soldier. 

As I turned homeward and faced a rising wind, I 
thought of this quotation : 

•' And gathering winds, in hoarse accord 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud." 



Pussy-willows, shyly peeping, 
Gaining courage, slyly creeping. 
From their little coats looked out 
To find what Nature was about. 

Pussy-willows, getting bolder, 
Growing strong as they grew older, 
Threw their old black coats away, 
Showed soft fuzzy robes of gray. 

Pussy-willows, nodding brightly 
As the breezes brushed them lightly, 
Played at hide-and-seek all day 
With the sunbeams, warm and gay. 

Pussy-willows, cloudy hours. 
Revelled in the April showers. 
Listened to the robins' call, 
Watched the sunshine steal o'er all. 

Pussy-willows, gold-dust laden, 
Caught the eye of passing maiden; 
Interrupted in their play. 
Gleefully were borne away. 
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That there are many terms in our language which 
have as many different definitions as there are diction- 
aries, perhaps almost as many as there are persons who 
employ them, is a truism. " Honor," ** love,'* ** beauty," 
and a host of similar words, come crowding to the mind ; 
in fact, almost all expressions representing abstract ideas 
have various and widely differing acceptations, according 
to the standard of the user; but, of them all, perhaps 
none is more elastic than the term " culture." 

We sometimes hear it said that there are things more 
desirable, more worthy of pursuit than culture; that cul- 
ture makes one hard and cold and cynical, setting the 
possessor of it on a height above his fellows, from which 
he is all too apt to look down with sneering superiority or 
contemptuous indifference. But does not this view arise 
from a mistaken use of the word, a restriction of its broad 
meaning which is scarcely justifiable? Is it not based 
on the conventional idea that culture consists merely of 
a goodly stock of knowledge, discipline of intellect, and 
polish of manners? Taking the word in its best sense, a 
person possessing only these qualifications could no more 
be called truly cultured, than one who develops a part of 
the body at the expense of the remainder can be said to 
have a fine physique ; for culture is to the soul what a per- 
fect physical condition is to the body. It is very true that 
well trained intellectual powers are essential to culture; 
it is also true that the training of that which lies deeper 
than the intellect, and without whose cultivation all 
other growths must be stunted and barren, the heart, is 
indispensable to real culture. The term, in its fullest 
sense, would seem to imply a symmetrical and simultane- 
ous growth of all members of the inner self, according 
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undue prominence to none; and under this acceptation 
the very word broadens, and deepens, and blossoms out 
into new significance. 

A cultured life, like the exquisite hot-house roses, 
gradually spreads out to the view row multipUcd on row 
of beautiful petals, and sheds its rich perfume, without 
abating, like them, in the least decree its fruitful power. 
If this be the meaning of " culture," surely we, who by 
our very presence here assert our desire to obtain it, can- 
not be far wrong In making it the goal of purpose and 
effort. 



In the hurry and bustle of daily college life, we are too 
likely to forget how much may come to us from our sur- 
roiindings, without effort on our part, but from mere 
readiness to receive it. Active ambition acccmipUslies 
much, yet perhaps the most desirable qualities of mind 
and heart come to him who " only stands and waits/' A 
college atmosphere contains a great deal that is worth im 
bibing ; no special effort is needed to obtain it, for living 
in the atmosphere is enough ; but, to a certain extent, liv- 
ing in or out of it is a matter of choice. We may shut 
ourselves off from the good influences about us. Some- 
times, indeed, \ve hinder their coming to us by trj^ing to 
do for ourselves what our surroundings are more than 
ready to do for us. Open a room to the sun, and the 
sun comes in; main force is not needed to bring it ; that 
the windows are open is enough. 

The niost sunny hvcs are those that are most open to 
light from without. The best kind of greatness and 
goodness comes, not to people who struggle for it, but to 
those who arc ready to receive it from without them- 
selves. How many people live on the mistaken principle 
learned in childhood of reflecting at night upon their own 
failures during the past day, expecting by that means to 
remedy them- If we would only "look out, not in I*' 
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Admiration of greatness in others causes the unconscious 
growth of greatness in ourselves. In Hawthorne's story 
of "The Great Stone Face," Ernest, by looking upon 
and loving the face in the mountain, grew to be its very 
image. The need of high ideals is always set before us, 
yet do we not often make from imagination ideals which 
are really not so great as those we might see by opening 
our eyes? There is more beauty in the world than any- 
one can see. The less of it one does see, the more his 
eyes are blinded, perhaps just because he has used them 
too much in looking ** in.*' 

The influence of our friends in making of us what we 
are, can hardly be over-estimated. We may take it for 
granted that we are born with capabilities of one kind 
or another, but something from without ourselves is 
needed to bring out these capabilities, some force to 
set them in motion. Why is it that a life spent in a 
community is so much broader than one passed in iso- 
lation, except that in the community there are more 
outer forces brought to bear upon and make the most of 
the inborn powers of that life? Material enough is 
present in everyone ; force enough to use it is not. The 
hermit student does not make the most of his mind, the 
monk does not make the most of his soul, for the powers 
within each are too great for him alone to arouse. 



A very popular fallacy among those who would dis- 
parage college education, especially for women, is that 
the four years spent in a college course come just at a 
time when the average young woman is supposed to be 
enjoying the very May-day of society life, and that the 
college girl thereby sacrifices some of her best years to a 
life practically shut out from the world, and w^ith but 
few pleasures and much hard study. We have heard 
people who were generally considered sensible use just 
these words. To attempt to correct ideas so radically 
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false is, in most cases, not only difficult but fruitless ; for, 
unfortunately, the people who hold them are not alto- 
gether open to conviction. But sound arguments are 
not wanting. These people will usually admit that the 
mental discipline gained by a college course is excellent ; 
'* But," they say, ** you can't conjugate Latin verbs to 
the world, nor talk mathematical formula; to the people 
yoii meet, so, what good is it all going to do you ? " 

Let us quote briefly from one of New York's most 
practical and successful philanthropists who spoke to us 
recently : '' I never saw any real use in studying trig- 
onometry/' said he, ** until I tried to teach a class of 
bright street Arabs in New York ; then 1 found that I 
needed every bit of discipline that I had gained by my 
own study in order to bring the simple principles of 
arithmetic within the grasp of their eager but wholly ufi- 
tufored minds/' 

There is no department in life where a master)' gained 
over one*s mind will not aid in coping with difficulties 
that constantly arise. 

Leaving the real work, consider the opportunities for 
general culture that are offered to every one of our 
students. The course of Art Lectures is a most valuable 
one. The student who has heard the most famous works 
of art discussed by one who has studied the originals and 
who thoroughly understands all the principles involved 
m their production, is much better fitted to really enjoy 
and appreciate the Galleries and Exhibitions of both the 
Old World and the New, than her society sister who has 
not had like adviintages. The course of illustrated 
lectures on the History of Music, too, is invaluable, and 
the opportunity of hearing master[>ieces rendered by 
some of the best talent to be procured, is a musical edu- 
cation in itself. The numerous lectures which we have 
had the opportunity of hearing during the past year, on 
subjects ranging from "Olympia" to '* Modern Social- 
Ism/' from *vRussian Novelists and Nihilists" to the 
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" Spencerian Philosophy," are an incalculable factor in 
broadening our ideas, and contributing to our general 
culture. We have said nothing of the training, of quite 
a different sort, but equally necessary and valuable in 
life, which the organization and proper conduct of our 
various literary and social clubs offer. The committee 
work connected with them is a most excellent method of 
developing the executive ability which we are all of us 
likely to need sooner or later. 

These are but a few of the sound arguments that we 
might bring forward to prove that we are not ** sacrificing 
the best years of our young womanhood '* but are only 
preparing for them in the best, most pleasant and truest 
way. 

One of the important results of living in a community 
like that which a body of college students forms is that 
we become sensible of the fact that people inevitably 
influence one another. This truth is at once inspiring 
and humiliating. Nothing so completely undermines 
one's self-reliance and self-respect, as the discovery of a 
tendency in one's self to yield to the influence of others, 
against the instincts of a lady and the dictates of con- 
science. 

It is wonderful to see the aptitude which we display for 
doing, as a body of students, actions which each indi- 
vidual would scorn to commit. We constantly yield to 
influences unconsciously exerted and yet fatal in their 
power. What one of us would behave in an undignified 
way in the corridors, or in any public place? Yet a knot 
of students will infect one another with such a spirit of 
disorder that their united conduct becomes distinctly sug- 
gestive of the school-girl age. What one student would 
move noisily about her room, late at night, careless of the 
fact that she is robbing wearied minds and bodies of their 
needed rest? Yet a dozen students will gather, and in 
fifteen minutes will become painfully oblivious of their 
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duty to their neighbors. A happy illustration of the fact 
that there is a time not to laugh as well as a " time to 
laugh " is afforded by the feelings of one who is startled, 
at midnight, by the horrible sound of a merry laugh. 
What one of us would burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter at a slip of the tongue made by some speaker? 
Yet the students as a whole shake off all responsibility in 
such an emergency ; a murmur of amusement acts like an 
electric current and all sense of propriety is, for the mo- 
ment, lost in that of universal and unrestrained merriment. 
What one of us would turn a deaf ear to the voice of 
reason and sympathy, and judge harshly of another? 
Yet a circle of idle students will embellish and distort a 
bit of gossip beyond recognition by its careless originator. 
These are a few examples of the demoralizing influence 
which we have upon one another, and of the evil ** force 
of union.*' There is only one good side to these truths, 
and that is that since '' united we stand/* in deeds of 
folly and weakness, we may be just as strong in a com- 
mon influence for good, if only we draw up our ranks on 
the side of the right. 



HOME MATTERS. 

On Friday evening, April 6th, Dr. Ritter concluded 
his course of lectures, by speakin^r on "Piano-forte 

Music of the Romantic School.'* He sliowed how ro- 
mantic literature originated \\\ the mythological fables, 
stones of fairyland, and adventures of chivalric heroes, 
winch formed the poetic productions; of the Middle Ages* 
These old romances were again brought into notice by a 
group of poets, at the close of the last century, who 
Nought to rcviv^e the spirit of mediaeval poetrj- in modern 
literature by the example of their own works. Hence 
their school came to be called the Romantic School, in 
distinction from that of the writers who adhered faith- 
fully to rules and models of classical antiquity. 
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Before long the term " romantic " was introduced into 
musical literature, still being considered antithetical to 
'* classical." The so-called romantic composers were dis- 
tinguished by the fact that they gave free play to the 
imaginative and emotional part of their natures, de- 
parting more or less from the severity of purely classical 
compositions. Yet no clear line divides the romantic 
from the classical school. The greatest names of the 
Classical School display romanticism in the spirit or ex- 
pression of some of their works ; while, on the other 
hand, the compositions of the Romantic School are fre- 
quently marked by scrupulous adherence to forms of tra- 
ditional excellence. 

We were again given the pleasure of hearing Herr 
Ansorge perform the musical illustrations of the lecture. 
The Sonata, Opus 109, which is one of Beethoven's latest 
works, and therefore presents many intellectual difficul- 
ties, was interpreted intelligently and in a manner which 
showed how completely the pianist understood the com- 
position. Schubert's beautiful Impromptu in G, and Cho- 
pin's Nocturne in C sharp minor, were rendered with 
much expression and feeling; while the brilliant Polonaise 
in A showed to advantage Herr Ansorge's great fire and 
strength. The Liszt numbers, perhaps more than any 
others, displayed the pianist's delicacy of touch. The 
entire programme was as follows: — 

Sonata, op. 109, ........ 

Impromptu in G, . 

Scherzo from Sonata in A flat major .... 

Lied ohne Worte, E flat, 

Arabesque, 

Nocturne, C sharp minor, 

Preludes, C major, B minor, A flat major, F sharp minor, 

Polonaise, A, 

Liebestraume, 

Harmonie du Soir, . 

La Campanella 

At the close of the evening. Dr. Ritter reviewed briefly 
the course of lectures given this winter, and intimated 



Beethoven. 

Schubert. 

Weber. 

Mendelssohn. 

Schumann. 

Chopin. 



Liszt. 
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that we might hope for a similar, and perhaps more ex- 
tensive course next year, when he would show how the 
great epochs in music have been coincident with those in 
art and politics. 



'* Qui Vive requests the pleasure of T. and M.'s com- 
pany, in Room J, Saturday, April 7th, at eight o'clock.** 
So ran the invitation, and a goodly proportion of the two 
societies appeared promptly, all somewhat curious to 
learn what the evening's entertainment was to be. All 
too soon the awful plot of the committee was brought to 
light, by the announcement that we were summoned to 
take part in a spelling-match ! A murmur of consterna- 
tion and protestation arose, but in vain. Qui Vive and T. 
and M. faced each other for once, with fear and tremb- 
ling; and one after another fell before the words that 
came bowling down upon them, like so many cannon- 
balls. Qui Vive conquered at last, in spite of the valiant 
defence of T. and M.*s intrepid manager. Both sides 
then sat down to cool their heated spirits by an amicable 
discussion of ices and defeats. 

A little later, all adjourned to the entrance-hall to in- 
spect its new decorations, which have been presented to 
the college in the name of the class of *88, by the class 
of '89. The double-doors leading to the parlors and to 
the President's apartments are hung with soft portieres of 
Gobelin blue. The black-walnut hat-rack, which has so 
long been an object of aversion to artistic eyes, is re- 
placed by a very pretty affair of antique oak, with a seat 
and a plate-glass mirror. At one side, on a small oak 
table, stands a majolica jar holding a growing palm, and 
in the corner next the corridor arc several more palms. 
In another corner stands an umbrella jar furnished by the 
kind thoughtfulness of our lady principal. The long 
table has been removed. Two Persian rugs, a large and a 
smaller one, of dull, rich colors, in restful contrast to the 
plain dark floor, complete the list of additions, which is 
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at least long enough to have effected a complete and 
very pleasant transformation in the appearance of one of 
the most prominent parts of our college building. 



Miss Norris was certainly the star of the last Hall Play. 
But was it Miss Norris, or was it *' young Mrs. Winthrop " 
in propria persona, whom we saw on the stage ? That is 
a question still to be answered. However, if it really was 
Miss Norris, she is all the more to be congratulated since 
this was her d^but. 

We were pleased to see some of our old friends as well 
as the new. Miss Sherwood made a very true " Douglas," 
and acted a difficult part with her usual ability. Not one 
of us is not sorry to lose from the Vassar stage Miss 
Patterson, who, as Mrs. Chetwyn, for the last time aroused 
our laughter and admiration. Dick, no Bob — let me 
think — yes, it was Dick after all, — was inimitable; 
especially in the use of the cane. Miss Reynolds, as the 
grandmother, was ideal, and we are glad to welcome her 
to our ** troop." Miss Walworth and Miss Halliday made 
a charming couple ; we regret to lose so talented an 
actress as the former. She should certainly come back 
n^*xt year and take a *' post course" in sewing. Miss 
Halliday acquitted herself excellently in a very difficult 
part. Among the male characters. Miss Smith undoubt- 
edly carried off the palm. The mere fact that her name 
was on the programme assured us that the play would be 
very delightful. Her rendering of ** Buxton Scott " left 
nothing to be desired ; we are fortunate indeed not to 
lose her too. 

The play was a fitting climax to the exceptionally good 
dramatic entertainments of the year. The exceedingly 
German orchestra and the bright programmes were not 
the least of its merits; the committee and actors are 
alike to be congratulated on the success which crowned 
their efforts. 
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On the evenings of April 21st and 25th, Prof. Leach 
delivered, in the chapel, two lectures, illustrated by the 
stereopticon, on "Olympia and the Olympic Games." 
We were first introduced into Greece, then into the region 
of Olympia, a vast plain shut in by mountains, fruit- 
ful, a land of oil. Nature herself seemed to have de- 
signed Olympia for an amphitheatre, so admirably was 
the level plain adapted to the carrying on of the games, 
while the mountain side furnished seats for the specta- 
tors. 

The origin of the games, Prof. Leach said, is to be 
sought in the religion. Pindar says that Hercules was the 
founder; others say that it was Zeus. Only the date 
of the first celebration, Tj6 B. C, is settled. The earliest 
games were such as required great force and strength ; 
later came those in which skill and adroitness must be 
practised to insure a victory. Wrestling, boxing, foot 
racing, spear and discus-throwing, were the ordinary 
games, but the chariot racing in the hippodrome was the 
most glorious. 

Prof. Leach dwelt with emphasis on the value that a 
Greek attached to a victory in these games. The simple 
chaplet of olive was dearer to him than the feast which 
awaited him in the prytaneum, or the money which he 
would receive. From the consideration of the games. 
Prof. Leach led to a description of the different buildings 
in the Olympian plain, the most famous of which was the 
Zeus Temple, containing Phidias' gold and ivory statue 
of the god. Only som6 drums of the pillars of the temple 
now stand, but, as presented to us in its restored condi- 
tion, it was a most beautiful structure. On the east 
front, above the entrance, is the celebrated group, 
** Oinomenaus* Contest for Hippodamia;" on the west 
front, ** The Contest of the Lapitha^ and the Centaurs." 

Olympia is a fertile field for the archaeologist. It is 
only since 1875, when Curtius began his excavations, 
that the work has been carried on to any great extent. 
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New and valuable treasures of art have been found 
which are of incalculable worth in the light that they 
throw upon the old Greek customs, national life, and 
mode of worship, which were so curiously and closely 
mingled in that one little spot, Olympia, where Greeks 
from all the tribes met, contested, feasted, and wor- 
shipped the same gods in common. 



On Sunday evening, April 22nd, Miss Grace Dodge, of 
New York, addressed the Young Women's Christian As- 
sociation on the subject of " Our Responsibilities as 
Women to Women." Miss Dodge is well known for the 
practical work which she has done among the working- 
girls of New York, and for the prominent position she 
holds as a member of the Board of School Commis- 
sioners of that city. 

In her address before the Young Women's Christian 
Association she spoke first of the two kinds of influence 
which woman, by her position in life, is especially fitted 
to exert: — influence in the Home, and Social Influence. 
These are the two watchwords of the " Working-Girls' 
Association," of which she is one of the founders and is 
still an active member. After giving a summary of the 
great work which is being done in New York by women, 
and the extent of its influence, she spoke of the organ- 
ization and work of this association in detail. Its mar- 
vellous growth, from an " informal meeting of about ten 
working-women, to talk over how women could help 
each other," to an association one thousand strong, 
eight hundred of whom are active members, shows 
better than any words can do, the silent and unseen 
forces which women are exerting for good. 

Perhaps each one of us felt a blush of shame when 
Miss Dodge spoke of the patronizing spirit in which we 
who are more favored by fortune approach these less for- 
tunate sisters of ours. 
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The secret of successful work for others was summed 
up at the close of the lecture in three practical rules: — 
I, Love for others. 2. Willingness to spend even years 
of study to prepare ourselves for the work. 3. A con- 
viction of the need of our work in the direction which 
we have chosen, and a determination to put into it all 
the perseverance, pluck, and courage, of which we are 
capable. 

Though few of us, perhaps none, may be called to do 
such grand work as Miss Dodge is doing, yet, surely, no 
one went out of the chapel that evening without forming 
an earnest resolve to take advantage of the opportunities 
that are here offered her. By so doing, if an oppor- 
tunity for wider effort presents itself we shall not be 
found wanting. 

" Do what you can and leave the rest. 
But first be sure you do the best." 



The advent of our annual Founder's Day was antic- 
ipated this year, with more than the usual expectancy, 
as a plan of entertainment quite different from that of 
preceding years had been suggested, and adopted by the 
Faculty and the students. The weather, more than ever 
an essential factor in the success of the day, was all that 
heart could wish, and preparations went busily forward. 
At four o'clock the audience was gathered in the chapel 
awaiting with great pleasure the lecture, which disap- 
pointed none of the high expectations raised by the 
name of the lecturer, Prof. H. H. Boyesen, of Columbia 
College. 

The subject was ** Russian Novelists and Nihilists/' 
Prof. Boyesen began with a few remarks on the condition 
of Russia, saying that he considers the state of affairs as 
only the natural rising to the surface of barbaris,m in 
that stage of transition in the development of the 
country, corresponding to the passage from boyhood to 
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manhood. He then went on to state the plausible views 
of the Nihilists, and to explain that their mistake lies in 
overlooking the fact that the mass of the Russian people 
is not yet sufficiently advanced in civilization to success- 
fully carry on the self-government aimed at. Prof. Boy- 
ensen gave many interesting reminiscences of his per- 
sonal contact with the Nihilists, as well as with Turg^nieff, 
a sketch of whose life and work followed. The lecturer 
dwelt especially on the great novelist's sympathy with his 
oppressed countrymen, and his efforts, both direct and 
through his writings, to ameliorate their terrible condi- 
tion, which is the source, and seems almost to be the 
justification, of the Nihilistic theories. Some remarks on 
the work and writings of Tolstoi, whom Prof. Boyesen 
considers unquestionably the greatest novelist of the age, 
closed the lecture, which, to the regret of all, was cut 
short on account of the time. It was an hour to be remem- 
bered not only for a most delightful lecture, but for the 
charming personality of the lecturer. 

From five o'clock till sunset the Laboratory and Ob- 
servatory were open to visitors, and a reception com- 
mittee in each played the part of ushers. The entertain- 
ment was held in the Museum building exclusively. 
The three class-rooms were converted into tea-rooms, 
where substantial as well as light refreshments were 
served — the generous tables and the bright dresses 
making a pretty sight in the late afternoon sunlight. 
The reception committee held court in the Art Galler>% 
which, together with the Museum and the corridor, 
served also as a space for promenading, and made an ex- 
cellent setting for the scene. The studio was prettily 
decorated and furnished with tempting seats. The 
dancing was confined to the gymnasium. 

The new plan makes it convenient for guests to come 
from town in the afternoon, and remain throughout with- 
out a second tiresome journey back and forth, an ob- 
stacle which has heretofore kept many from attending 
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the evening's entertainment. The most urgent objection 
seems to be that the gymnasium is ncjt large enougfi to 
accomodate the dancers well ; but that feature is scarcely 
more uncomfortable than the serving of the collHtfon has 
previously been. The general opinion seems to be that 
the new arrangement is, on the whole, far more satisfac- 
tory th<T.n the old ; and even were the impression not 
wholly favorable, we should remember that nothing is 
seen at its best on a first trial. 



For some time previous to last Wednesday, those 

students who have the good or bad fortune to room near 
the chapt"! have been awakened by strains of music issu- 
ing from that place. At last, on Wednesday, the concert 
for which this had been the prei>aration, came off. It was 
one which promised great enjoyment to the students, as 
the performers from the college were instructors of the 
Music School, This interest was increased when it was 
known that three members of the famous Standard Quar- 
tette Club of New Vorkj one of whom was Mr. Bcrgner, 
were to assist. The first piece on the programme was a 
Quartette by Schumann, in which Miss HIiss took the 
piano part. In the first movenieiit there was a progression 
somewhat suggestive of a fugue. Now and then a few 
bars of the phrase passed from the piano to the 'cello, 
losing nothing in beauty, but changhig the bria of the 
piano for the rich melody of the deeper voiced instru- 
ment. In the Scherzo we were filled with admiration for 
the exquisite, far-away tone that Miss J^Iiss brought out. 
It was expressive of the same feeling that one experiences 
on looking at an early morning landscape which is still 
veiled in mist. The Mendelssohn which followed was 
very different in character. It was distinctly romantic 
and, at times, suggested the well-known " Lieder Ohne 
Warte/' Miss Pearne and Mr. Bergner seemed to throw 
themselves entirely into tlie spirit of the music, and they 
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rendered the poetic fancy of the writer with eloquence. 
Beethoven was the next composer who was represented ; 
a very characteristic trio was chosen for the purpose. 
The sparkling Allegro was followed by a pathetic Adagio, 
which many considered to be the gem of the evening. In 
the Tema, Miss Whitney's execution found a worthy field, 
and she did the variations more than justice. A change 
in the programme was occasioned by the introduction of 
an Aria by the Italian, Stradella, the hero of von Flotow's 
opera of the same name. This was sung by Miss Wilson. 
She was in excellent voice, and although the selection 
was in a rather more severe style than that of her usual 
repertoire, it was greatly enjoyed by all. Her low notes 
were especially rich and full. The concert closed with a 
Beethoven Quartette, opus 16. It is one that is familiar 
to all music lovers, being a favorite with amateurs and 
professionals alike. In the Andante Cantabile Miss Cha- 
pin seemed to put a soul into the piano, so wonderful 
was the ** singing tone.*' Her playing is especially dis- 
tinguished for fire and spirit, in fact it almost startled us 
at times by its military dash and precision. 

The series of musical lectures and concerts this year 
has been the most complete ever given at Vassar. It has 
set forth the history of music, in different countries, and 
as expressed by different instruments, from earliest times 
down to the present day. Illustrated, as this course has 
been, by excellent performers, it has appealed not only to 
our understanding but to our imagination and aesthetic 
taste. It has been a great advantage to the students to 
have as lecturer and director of this series, the author of 
*' The History of Music," a book which is now considered 
an authority by all critics and musical writers. Although 
the selections have been taken almost entirely from the 
works of classic composers, they have been thoroughly 
appreciated by the students, as has been proved by the 
large attendance and enthusiastic applause. We, for our 
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part, should like to extend our thanks to Dr. Ritter, as 
well as to the college choir and the performers of Wed- 
nesday, for the pleasure that they have afforded us. 



COLLEGE NOTES. 



If Mrs. Braislin-Merrick could have entertained any 
doubts concerning the students' regard for her, they 
must have vanished at the warm applause which greeted 
her entrance into the dining-room on the first morning 
of her recent visit. 

The students who had known her in college were in- 
vited to meet her at a reception in Miss Goodsell's par- 
lor, Friday evening, May 4th. Judging from the num- 
ber present, every one availed herself of the invitation, 
and certainly, every one enjoyed the evening thoroughly. 

The Collegiate Specials have recently formed them- 
selves into an association similar to the regular classes. 
Miss Harvey is the President of the Association. 

On April loth. Prof. Boyesen, of Columbia College, 
gave, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Alumnae As- 
sociation, a lecture for the benefit of the Maria Mitchell 
Endowment Fund. The subject of the lecture was 
'* Scandinavian Life.'* 

The class of '88 expects to issue a publication some- 
what similar to those annually issued by the Junior 
classes of most colleges. The price of the publication 
will be seventy-five cents. Those who desire copies can 
obtain them by applying to Miss Fagan, the chairman of 
the committee. 

In response to an invitation for our recent celebration 
of Founder's Day, one of the students received a letter 
beginning : " The invitation from you and the Faculty 
has reached me." 
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On April 9th, Miss Mary W. Whitney read before the 
Brooklyn Woman's Club, a paper on the Work and Life 
of Prof. Maria Mitchell. 

The list of nominees made by the BovSton Association 
of Vassar Alumnae for Alumnae Trustees, is as follows : 
Miss Gushing, '74, Mrs. Hiscock-Backus, '73, Miss Pop- 
pleton, *76, Miss Folsom, '71, Mrs. Howes-Barus, '74, 
Mrs. Thaw-Thompson, ^jj. 

The following persons have contributed to our fund 

for the American School at Athens : 

Miss Savidge, formerly of 'qo, ....... $20 00 

Miss Wickham, of '86, 15 00 

Prof. Drennan, 10 00 

Miss Robinson 5 00 

We are requested to republish the following Library 
rules, as they occasionally seem to be overlooked: — 

1. Never return a book to its proper case. 

2. If time permits, carry your book to the other end of 

the Library, and put it on a chair. 

3. If you have by mistake taken a book to its case, care- 

fully place it on the wrong shelf, with its back to 
the wall. 

4. When consulting the Encyclopedias, take from the 

shelves and leave upon the table as many as it will 
hold. (The table is strong.) 

5. If your class is referred to a particular book, obtain it 

at the earliest opportunity and keep it as long as 
possible. Avoid registering it, for obvious reasons. 

6. For information on any topic whatever, consult the 

Librarian in attendance. 



PEBSONALS. 



We wish to correct these errors of our last publication : 
Dr. Charlotte Johnson-Baker and her husband are prac- 
ticing medicine in San Diego, instead of Santiago. 
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Mademoiselle Achert has been spending the winter in 
San Remo, instead of San Arama. 

Mrs. Helen Stanton-Holmes was a member of the class 
of *86. 

76. 
Miss Hersey recently gave a lecture on Browning, at 
Cambridge, for the Smith College Gymnasium Fund. 

•;8. 

Miss FuUick has gone to Europe to study Art. She 
sailed on April i8th. 

At the regular quarterly meeting of the New York 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, to be held on May 
1 2th, Miss Helen D. Brown will read a paper on the sub- 
ject : " How may our Colleges Become more Useful to 
the Community ?" 

Miss Liddie Paine Ray has been chosen a member of 
the School Committee, for three years, for the town of 
Franklin, Mass. 

'81. 

Miss Braislin, who is teaching in Kemper Hall, Keno- 
sha, Wis., is preparing several girls for this college. Her 
class is known as the Vassar Class. They will take their 
entrance examinations in Chicago, June, i8go. 

*82. 

Miss Southworth has been elected a member of the 
School Committee at Stoughton, Mass. 

•84. 

Married, in Nevada City, Cal., March 13, 1888, Harriet 
Elizabeth Shoecraft to Dr. George Llewllyn Cole, of Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The Misses Justina H. Merrick, Alice Blanchard, and 
Louise A. Barker, expect to sail for Europe on the 26th 
of May. 
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•87. 

Miss Laura Sheldon expects to teach next year in 
Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn. 

We are glad to be able to say that Miss Vance is re- 
covering from her severe illness. 

During the past month, the following named persons 
have visited the college: Mrs. Priscilla Braislin-Merrick, 
Miss Ella Leggett, '69, Miss Lupton, '73, Mrs. Frances 
Fisher-Wood, '74» ^'liss S. C. Bernard, '83, the Misses Dud- 
ley, Butcher and Maury, '87, Miss Welles, Miss C. L. 
Foster, Miss H. B.' Hubbard, Miss Iddings, and Miss 
Bullard. 



Love is a river that would flow 

Forever calm and bright ; 
Dashed into spray, its misty tears 

Are rainbowed into light. 

Love is a jewel flashing forth 
The brightness of the sun ; 

Crushed, and a thousand glories shine 
Where there has been but one. 

Love is a never-ending song. 
Taught to the soul at birth, 

That it might sing of heavenly things 
While waiting on the earth. 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

The Yale Courant presents several different aspects to 
its readers. The number for April 7th is a typical one 
in this respect; — nothing very deep is attempted, but 
on the other hand, the articles are not heavy and are in- 
teresting in their several ways. " The Little Square 
Box" is a production somewhat characteristic of a 
number of college papers. It begins in a manner that 
attracts attention and awakens expectation of coming 
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revelations; but towards the end, the interest of the 
author seems to abate, and the story closes like an ordi- 
nary newspaper story in style and plot. It is a pity that 
the standard of excellence adopted at the outset, in ar- 
ticles however light, should not be sustained to the end. 

A word in favor of co-education comes from Ann 
Arbor, through the Michigan Argonaut of April 21st, 
which confidently invites examination of the results of 
co-education in Michigan University. 

We often ask, "What's in a name?" and we might 
often answer, ** Inspiration ; *' for, in many cases, names 
seem to serve this purpose. Whether this is so in the 
case of college papers which bear the name ** Literary 
Magazine," or whether there is a different source of in- 
spiration common to these papers of kindred appellation, 
many of them, such as the Yale Literary Magazine, and 
the Nassau Literary Magazine^ well deserve their name. 

The Williams Literary Monthly for April is extremely 
good. The Table of Contents alone gives evidence of 
this in the variety and choice of subjects. One poem, 
** On an Old Proverb," is brief enough to quote: — 

" Distance doth lend enchantment: thus we say, 
And straight, forgetful of the proverb trite, 
Our truant thought runs backward to the day 
When Spanish student sang his roundelay 
'Neath mullioned casement, in the summer night. 

" Youth is romance's hey-day: weight of years 
Has aged the world, you say. It is not true! 

To us small sense of sweet romance appears 

For very nearness. After flight of years 
Distance shall lend enchantment to the view." 

The articles in the Amherst Uterary Monthly are, for 
the most part, short and to the point. In the April 
number, the poem, "A Vision," is especially good. A 
very interesting article is ** A Young Lady in Japan," 
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containing a Japanese student's idea of some American 
customs, expressed in quaint fashion. 

Harper s Weekly for April 2ist contains a very inter- 
esting article called "A Learned Proletariat," written 
with regard to the over-production of University gradu- 
ates in Germany, and the resulting danger to society. 
The specialism and " abstract intellectualism " of the Uni- 
versity system are lamented as unfitting many men for 
practical life, especially as the supply of specialists is 
greater than the demand. 

The May number of the Century opens with the first 
paper on " Siberia and the Exile System," — ** Across the 
Russian Frontier," an article giving picturesque descrip- 
tions of the country through which the Century expedi- 
tion passed on its way into Siberia. **A Love Story 
Reversed," by Edward Bellamy, contains interesting 

character-studies of a somewhat different sort from those 
usually portrayed in similar fiction. Henry James, in the 
first of a story in two parts, introduces a novel character, 
** The Liar." ** The Graysons," this month leads up to 
the trial in which Lincoln is to figure. Edward Eggle- 
ston writes also upon " The Church of England in the 
Colonies." Articles pertaining to the war are "The 
Locomotive Chase in Georgia," " The Chances of Being 
Hit in Battle," and "The Border States," in the history 
of Lincoln's life. An address by Matthew Arnold upon 
Milton appears in this number. Mr. Cheney contributes 
a second article on " Bird Music." " The Absence of 
Little Wesley," a poem by James Whitcomb Riley, is 
very pathetic in its rough language. In the department 
of Open Letters, a high tribute is paid to Emerson. 

In the Atlantic Monthly ioryizy, the " Aspern Papers" 
is concluded in a somewhat unexpected manner. *' Yare 
Santo : a Child of Japan " is extremely interesting, ** The 
Despot of Broomsedge Cove," with its many pleasing 
pictures, stops, for this month, at the most vivid of all. 
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An historical sketch of " The American Philosophical 
Society/* by Annie H. Wharton, gives a charming view 
of the society and some of its distinguished members. 
** Cicero in the Senate/* by Harriet Waters Preston, con- 
tains extracts from a number of letters of Cicero, and 
unusually interesting comments upon his life and the 
history of the times. " Po* Sandy ** is a strange story of 
negro superstition. Olive Thorne Miller writes a de- 
tailed account of the life of an ** unlovely*' orchard 
oriole, under the title. ** A Discord in Feathers.** 



BOOK KoncEa 



** The Pocket-Guide for Europe,** by Thomas W. Knox, 
is an unsually good guide-book for travellers in Europe, 
Egypt, and Palestine. Besides the needful minute direc- 
tions, it contains in short space much interesting informa- 
tion. At the back is a table of "Travel Talk in Four 
Languages.** The book is published with a complete 
index. 

For sale by H. S. Acker, successor to Hiram S. Wiltsie. 
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THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE HISTORY. 

The sixteenth century Spaniard was attracted to a 
world not more fascinating than that new world of 
thought which the comparative method of study has 
opened to the student. As the Spaniard might claim all 
in the king's name, so the student has warrant in laying 
claim to a share of the kingdom of truth, through deduc- 
tions made by the aid of comparison, though truth may 
prove as elusive to search as the fountain of perpetual 
youth. However, the value of comparison as a scientific 
method does not need to be proved. It it used as a lens 
to collect i.solated facts to a mental focus, at which those 
may be recomposed which were once united in a common 
source. Phenomena which apart seem to have no con- 
nection may, when brought together by the grouping of 
their likenesses, be found to hold a close and fundamen- 
tal relation. By examining the various forms of animal 
life with reference to the existence of similar organs and 
to the performance of corresponding functions, Cuvier 
discovered the four distinct types which include the en- 
tire animal kingdom. Within the present century, a 
science of language has been founded upon the discovery 
of the sisterhood of German, Latin, Greek and Sanskrit. 
All that we call science is based upon the accurate and 
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comprehensive truths revealed by comparison, and with- 
out its aid no classified knowledge, no science is possi- 
ble. The present age demands classified facts, not spec- 
ulative philosophy ; and that it does so accounts for the 
recent search among historical events for a science of his- 
tory, though the basis of our classified knowledge may 
be too narrow at the present time for so broad a struc- 
ture. 

Following the three stages of growth which Mr. Max 
Miiller traces in every science, the empirical, the period 
of classification, and the theoretical stage, it may be said 
that, until recently, history had not advanced beyond 
the empirical. Men lived and let live, content to know 
simply that Greece flourished with a glory that culmina- 
ted in Alexander's Empire; that Rome became mistress 
of the world and fell from that high estate; and that 
after centuries whose obscure history it was hardly 
worth while to investigate, arose the modern era, so 
thrilling with dramatic interest. 

Through the comparative studies of Mr. Freeman, his- 
tory has entered upon the higher stage of classification. 
Regarding history as "the science of man in his political 
character,** Mr. Freeman has detected a common instinct 
working itself out in a similar manner in the successive 
development of Greek, Roman, and Teutonic institutions. 
As the comparison is genealogical, not topographical or 
chronological, it is futile to oppose it on the ground that 
ancient and modern Greece own nothing in common but 
the sky and the soil, for the political wisdom of the early 
Greeks has borne its fruits in England and America. 
The nature of the process requires that differences be 
noted, as well as resemblances. In order to recognize a 
class type, the naturalist finds it necessary to distinguish 
between organs which differ essentially and those which 
differ only in modifications which arise from different 
habits of life. In like manner, by tracing historical ana- 
logies, there may be found in the governments of the 
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Aryan nations an archetype which consists of an organized 
body controlled by a king, a council, and a popular assem- 
bly. According to the preponderance of one of these, 
the nation becomes a limited monarchy, an oligarchy, or 
a democracy. The limitation of the council through the 
growth of democratic sentiment, together with the 
strengthening of the assembly through the adoption of 
representation, has resulted in the republics and consti- 
tutional monarchies of modern times. 

This Aryan tendency was unknown to the world until 
it was developed in the cities of Greece. In countries so 
small, kingship could not long flourish ; and in each city, 
consequently, the government passed from monarchy, 
through an intermediate rule by the council, into the 
hands of the people. But the council and assembly con- 
tinued to exist side by side, and are the prototype of the 
bicameral system which has been developed in the fore- 
most Aryan nations. 

In each primitive Aryan community, a chief was ac- 
knowledged, who discussed important affairs with the 
heads of the families. As the community increased in 
size, these tended to become a select council limited to 
the oldest and most influential, while the mass of the 
people formed an assembly, lower in dignity, though not 
always inferior in power. We may trace the continuance 
of the more aristocratic body, under various names, 
throughout history. The noblest of its early forms was 
the Senate of the Areopagus. The origin of this re- 
nowned body is placed, by tradition, far back in antiquity, 
and its consequent sacred character was preserved by ad- 
mitting to it only ex-archons of stainless record. It was 
the highest court of justice, and also superintended the 
execution of the laws. But the liberty-loving Athenians 
dared not entrust law-making to a body of life-long mem- 
bers, and accordingly they gave the control of legislation 
to an annually elected senate, who proposed laws on 
which the assembly voted. Though it finally lost even 
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its regulative function, the court which pronounced final 
judgment on Mars' Hill still retained its dignity, and is 
the connecting link between the Homeric Council of Old 
Men and the senates of later times. 

The Romans, like the Greeks, were, early in their his- 
tory, in a condition to dispense with kingship ; and the 
actual power of the state became vested in the Senate or 
Council of the Elders. Like the Council of the Areop- 
agus, it was a body composed of ex-magistrates in whom 
resided supreme judicial power. The growth of de- 
mocracy was slower at Rome than at Athens, and this 
accounts for the great power acquired by the Roman 
Senate. The people, who gloried in the name Senatus 
Populusqiie Romanus, were governed by decrees of the 
Senate. After the people assembled in the Comitia had 
gained the privileges of initiating laws and choosing 
judges from their own number, there still remained to the 
Senate a dignity which Augustus was proud to assume 
as Princeps Senatus, 

The House of Lords and the United States Senate 
represent the Teutonic development of the council. 
Though the Commons have superseded the English Peers 
as sovereign body, the latter have still supreme judicial 
power, and both as a second deliberative body and as a 
council possessing historical dignity, the House of Lords 
will, for a long time to come, claim the power and the 
right to exist, and will have this claim allowed. A Crom- 
well may try in vain to change the political instinct of 
the English people. 

This same instinct guided the formation of the United 
States Senate ; a body which was intended by its founders 
to consist of men of superior wisdom, chosen for a com- 
paratively long term of years. Even life membership 
was proposed in the constitutional convention, but dem- 
ocratic spirit prevailed in fixing a moderate limit upon 
the official term. The dignity which the Senate could 
not claim from historical precedence was bestowed upon 
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it in the superior powers it possesses of sharing in the 
making of treaties, and of confirming the president's ap- 
pointments. In cases of impeachment, it corresponds to 
the historical high court of justice. That in the per- 
formance of these functions, the Senate is a body which 
has a right to exist even in this democratic country, is 
shown in the natural development of the early state leg- 
islatures, which has resulted in every case in a separation 
into an upper and a lower house. The democracy which 
we so highly prize does not depend only upon the House 
of Representatives, and notwithstanding the attacks of 
demagogues and half-educated men, the Senate is des- 
tined to live as the nobler part of our policical heritage. 

Now when the historian has proved that the existence 
of similar institutions among different peoples has been 
controlled by a common political instinct, he has deduced 
an evidence of the common origin of those peoples ; for, 
like languages, institutions have a stability which makes 
them characteristic of a race. 

The continuity of the political history of the Aryan 
race makes its study one of practical interest to states- 
men and citizens. Cause and effect may be studied in 
the successive evolutions of the Greek, the Roman, and 
the Teuton, in order to learn from past experience in- 
stead of from present experiment. The inevitable fol- 
lowing of effect upon cause explains the disastrous end 
of Greece and Rome, and leaves no ground for the pes- 
simistic belief that nations run a predestined course. The 
determining force is not inexorable fate, but adequate 
cause. The vice of Rome and the petty jealousies of the 
Grecian states were undermining influences which brought 
about ruin as a logical sequence. 

It is the optimist, not the pessimist, who finds encour- 
agement in the study of comparative history. The de- 
velopment of modern civilized nations reveals tendencies 
towards an increasing unity of purpose. The highest 
complexity of the animal organism makes man capable 
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of devoting his whole being to a single moral purpose; 
and is it not true that increasing complexity of the polit- 
ical organism conduces to the more united action of all 
its parts? Through the development of international 
law, the whole civilized world is becoming a complex 
structure, and one of the first indications of its unity is 
the tendency to substitute arbitration for war. Though 
the evidence of this coming unity lies only in tendencies, 
the student of comparative history has learned the sig- 
nificance of a drift in events, and regards such tendencies 
as evolutionary steps which indicate what is to be the 
development of the future. 

. Adelaide Underhill, *88. 



AN INTELLECTUAL ARISTOCRACY. 

The political system brought into existence just one 
hundred years ago this summer, has stood the test of 
foreign and of civil war; has seen the birth and destruc- 
tion of over fifteen constitutions in our unfortunate sister 
republic, France; it has outlived two great national 
financial crises and is now bearing the possibly heavier 
strain of an unprecedented material prosperity. 

It is not difficult then to understand how we have 
come to think that the United States has accomplished 
for its people all that can be desired ; perhaps it is not 
even a wonder that, in our delight at having triumphed 
where all others failed, we should draw conclusions too 
broad for the premises. For we have come to insist that 
not only our political institutions but also our entire civ- 
ilization is a complete success. This fallacy we have 
helped to fix in the popular mind by spreading statistics 
of growth and prosperity. But are such statistics the 
surest indication of complete national success? There is 
nothing new in the assertion that this is a material age ; 
its truth is borne out by the spirit of the times in phi- 
losophy, in literature, in science, and especially in the 
popular estimate of success. 
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Undoubtedly, in our land a man's worth is largely 
measured by the dollars and cents he possesses, and just 
as true is the statement that the nation is subjected to 
the s^me mercantile standard. The unfairness of the 
test may be readily shown. 

That the United States annually receives in the 
world's markets more dollars than any other nation, does 
not prove that its government, therefore, is a complete 
success. It may mean only that certain citizens of the 
country, and these but a very small part of the sum 
total of inhabitants, receive this amount in return for 
salable products. Now if the money these few possess 
will aid in making their lives more complete, for them, 
the government in so far forth is successful. But to 
judge of the peace and happiness of the great number 
of people entirely unrepresented in the transaction, a 
criterion other than the census reports must be chosen. 

The height of civilization to which a nation has at- 
tained, therefore, depends upon its efficiency in preserv- 
ing the welfare, /.^., the peace and happiness of all the 
people under it, and its success is to be measured in those 
terms. In the first place, then, we must enquire into the 
nation's ability to satisfy the desires and necessities of 
its people as a whole ; and secondly, its power of de- 
veloping their capacities for the enjoyment of higher 
pleasures, both moral and aesthetic. By the necessities 
and desires of the people are meant not simply the 
material comforts of life, but far more emphatically all 
that which their mental and spiritual nature requires. 

How does our nation solve the problem of supplying 
these needs of her citizens ? We will consider first the 
poor people of the country. It is the proud boast of the 
United States that she alone, of all the nations of the 
earth, has been able to take the useless, the unfortunate, 
the iUiterate of other lands, and make them over into good 
citizens. It is only where they have stagnated in the 
great cities, as in New York, that she has failed to raise 
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them above the condition in which they reached us. 
Even here the wide discussion of ways and means for the 
improvement of the city poor, and the large number of 
workers already in the field, argue most happily for the 
very lowest of the class ; and while they, are at least in 
no worse straits than when at home, the majority of im- 
migrant poor are better off than they ever before dreamed 
of being. We may safely say, therefore, that in regard to 
these people the United States is performing the first 
part of its duty with success. 

But the class of our countrymen whose necessities and 
desires are most completely satisfied by our present civi- 
lization, the class for whose express advantage the nation 
as it now exists seems to have been formed, is not the 
very poor, is not the helpless, the friendless, the ignor- 
ant. It consists of those for whom the telephone, our 
great systems of railways, the fast mails, in short, all the 
time-saving contrivances, the modern conveniences of 
our country have been invented. The aim of this class 
is always the same : the increase of material prosperity. 
Its representative is neither poor, nor yet has he satisfied 
his desire for worldly goods ; he is, as he has been aptly 
called — "the average man." His class outnumbers all 
others, and is by far the most powerful. He is the 
moulder of public opinion, the controller of our politics. 
He fashions the newspapers and the legislation of the 
land ; he knows that here he is in the majority, that 
here, more than in any other quarter of the globe, he can 
gratify his ambition. His very singleness of aim has 
caused him to forget that there may be a minority to 
whom material prosperity is not of as much importance 
as to him. Living on an entirely material plane, he is 
altogether content with the material system he has 
devised, and thus to him is due the fallacy that civiliza- 
tion in the United States is a complete success. 

The minority, the class he regards but lightly, is made 
up of those w^ho set a high value on the intellectual life ; 
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who care more for beauty of life, for largeness of thought, 
and for nobility of character than for worldly advance- 
ment. They may value money for the opportunity it 
gives of rounding out the individual life, for bettering the 
condition of society as a whole, but it is always to them a 
means, not an end. Their wants are those of the musi- 
cian, the artist, the scholar, and are naturally at variance 
with those of the average man. Considering the pre- 
dominance here of the average man, it is not strange, then, 
that the first champion of the minority should be a for- 
eigner. 

About two months ago there appeared in one of the 
current periodicals an article by Matthew Arnold, entitled 
" Civilization in the United States." In the light of some 
of the things which the author had said of his own coun- 
trymen, we feel that no fairer critic could be found, and in 
spite of the trivial character of many of his examples, the 
general truth set forth in the essay deserves the earnest 
attention of all the friends of our nation. The storm of 
protests which greeted the article is a little surprising, 
but all the remonstrances which have been published 
have not succeeded in disproving the prevalence among 
us of the " common and ignoble," to use Mr. Arnold's 
phrase. We will not acknowledge that this is due to our 
form of government, but rather to its administration. 
The average man must be arraigned. All that oflfends 
the taste in the newspapers of the day, the indisputable 
corruption in municipal and national politics, is due to 
the belief that ** money is power." In the intense pas- 
sion for getting on in the world, in the growing love of 
luxury and self-indulgence, in the disregard for the Sab- 
bath and the consequent irreverence for all things holy, 
the same baneful influence can be traced. The average 
man is forcing his aim upon every one ; in the shaping of 
national institutions and customs, he is causing the 
neglect of all high aspirations. Wherein does the rem- 
edy for all this lie? 
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A man is never better than his aim. If our civilization 
is to be complete, the aim of the majority of Americans 
must be raised, and this task devolves upon the minority 
— those who have nobler aims and recognize higher needs. 
The aim of the truly intellectual man is the broadening 
of humanity, the approach to the perfect type ; and in its 
very nature is opposed to the "common and ignoble." 
The mission of the man with such an aim is to teach 
other and truer needs of life to the sordid, and to those 
who see nothing higher than material prosperity. This he 
must do, not simply by his own example, but by just and 
kindly criticism, and his effort must be persistent. 

There remains a second test of perfection in a nation's 
civilization — its power to develop the capacity of its peo- 
ple for the enjoyment of higher pleasures. As long as 
the United States fails to satisfy the existing needs for 
moral and aesthetic enjoyment of a considerable section of 
its people, it is surely not in a position to cause an increase 
in the capacity for such appreciation. It is only through 
the already cultivated people that this, too, can come. 
In the course of generations, not unnatural prejudices 
arise against certain words. The word aristocracy, with 
its associations of European despotism, offends the 
American ear; but in the old Greek sense of "the rule 
of the best," this is what we need. Not a hereditary 
higher class with its inevitable assumption of undue 
authority, its selfishness, arrogance, and worst of all, its 
narrowness of mind, but the recognition of the intellec- 
tual as the " best people.'* This must be the crown of 
American civilization. 

The high-souled man must be felt as a power in the 
country. It is he who must shape public opinion, he 
must write the newspaper of which we one day hope to 
be proud. He must push himself into politics; he must 
brush aside from the eyes of the community the cob- 
webs which have been spun by the self-interest of its 
leaders. Through him the state must be quickened to 
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higher wisdom and a warmer love of righteousness. By 
demanding that the sense of beauty be not deadened by 
legislative enactment, he must foster, or at least not hin- 
der, all those influences which tend to increase refinement. 

To conclude, the intellectual man must be brought 
into closer contact with his brother of lower aims. He 
must force upon the average man the truth that life has 
a deeper significance than any which the paltr\' interests 
of material growth could ever suggest. Before the civili- 
zation of the United States is complete then, she must 
take to herself a higher ideal. Her aim as a nation must 
be confessedly the perfection of an imperfect humanity. 
There is but one way to bring this about, for now, as ever, 

" It takes a soul to move a body. It takes a high- 
souled man to move the masses. 

It takes the ideal to blow a hair's breadth off the dust 
of the actual." 

Eugenie C. Kountze, *88. 



THE NINE HEROES IN THE SEVENTH BOOK 
OF THE ILIAD. 

On the plain of Olympia, in front of the mighty tem- 
ple of Zeus, has been found a crescent-shaped block of 
stone. Upon it once stood a group of statues, the nine 
Greek heroes, who, in the seventh book of the Iliad, in 
answer to the proud challenge of Hektor, bravest of the 
Trojans, offered themselves to fight with him in single 
combat. This discovery brings near to us the work of an 
artist who lived before the time of Pheidias, and to whose 
mind these Homeric heroes were no doubt as historically 
real as the crusaders are to us. 

'* The first was Af^amemnon, king of men. 
The second, brave Tydides Diomed : 
And then the chieftains Ajax. bold and strong : 
And then Idomeneus, with whom arose 
Merioncs, his armor-bearer, great 
As Mars himself in battle. After them 
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Eurypylus. Evaemon's valiant son. 
And Thoas, offspring of Audraemon, rose, 
And the divine Odysseus, — claiming all 
To encounter noble Hektor in the lists." 

We have here nine warriors, all of the same army and 
nation, all eminently brave, all, in Homeric phrase, 
** mighty in war," " great-souled," " god-like," " valiant." 
Are they, then, all alike, all cast in the same mould ? By 
no means. These characters, though not delineated so 
subtly as those of modern fiction, yet stand out distinct 
from one another. Drawn with broad outlines as they 
are, they represent not so much individuals, as types, 
types that are true for every age and nation, and there- 
fore of perennial interest. 

Eurypylus was a lesser star in this brilliant galaxy, yet 
to have been a member of it at all was a great glory. 
His most memorable deed is simply told — he risked and 
almost lost his life to succor another. He 

•• Saw Ajax sorely pressed with many darts," 
and forgetting self, went and fought beside him in the 
place of greatest danger, shouting even in the agony of 
the wound so soon received, 

*• Stand firm 
Around the mighty son of Telamon." 

Thoas was one of the younger heroes and was 

'* Skilled to cast the spear 
And combat hand to hand, . . . 
In council, few excelled him, when the youths 
Assembled for debate." 

Idomeneus was one of the daring few — " the boldest 
of the foe," as Trojan Andromache calls them — who 
thrice during the war had tried to scale the walls of Troy. 
His valor was dauntless, his enthusiasm inspiring. The 
qualities that are distinctively his, however, are such as 
endeared him to his fellow men. He was the gentleman 
as well as the soldier. He could appreciate the abilities 
of others, was self-respecting, but not boastful, not quick 
to take offence or to blame unjustly. He reproved with 
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tact, gave due but not fulsome praise, was at hand to 
help the aged hero, Nestor, in the fight, and even in the 
crash and din of battle, was thoughtful for the wounded 
comrade. Such a leader never fails to win the hearts of 
men. 

Meriones, the armor-bearer of Idomeneus, is constantly 
likened in looks, swiftness, and fierceness, to Ares, the 
great god of war. His skill in archery was the wonder 
and admiration of all. He was, however, not always the 
-wise warrior ; quick to see the need of the hour, as we 
learn from the rebuke of Patroclus : 

" Why wilt thou, Meriones, 
With all thy valor, stand to make a speech ? 
. . . In deeds, the issue of a battle lies ; 
Words are for counsel. Now is not the time 
To utter swelling phrases, but to fight." 

The acknowledged head of all the Greeks before Troy, 

was Agamemnon, ** king of men.'* His supremacy was 

due not to exceptional mental or moral endowments so 

much as to his great wealth and power, for he was ruler 

over rich Mycenae. 

" And with him came the largest train of troops 
And bravest." 

He had no great skill in state craft, but fortunately he 
had about him wise counsellors, especially the aged Nes- , 
tor and Odysseus. He was undoubtedly a mighty war- 
rior, for : 

•* As when a fire 
Seizes a thick-grown forest, and the wind 
Drives it along in eddies, while the trunks 
Fall with the boughs amid devouring flames, 
So fell the flying Trojans, by the hand 
Of Agamemnon." 

He had grave faults, however. It was his arrogance, ob- 
stinacy, and greed, that roused the direful wrath of Achil- 
les, the motive of the whole epic. In this arrogant chief- 
tain, -^schylus, who, as the saying is, ** picked up the 
crumbs under Homer's table," found a fit subject for his 
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tragedy, when he wished to show how divine vengeance 
swiftly overtakes the man who, having grown great, pre- 
sumes upon his greatness. 

Of Diomed, "the ruthless son of Tydeus,'* let Helenus, 
the Trojan augur, speak : 

"From his valor, armies flee, 
And him I deem the greatest of the Greeks. 
For not so greatly have we held in dread 
Achilles, that great leader, whom they call 
The goddess-born : but terrible in wrath 
Is Diomed, nor hath his peer in might." 

The gods themselves were not safe from his assaults. 
More than once he dared to wage fierce battle against the 
immortals, until threatened by the arrows of Apollo, or 
the thunders of Zeus. Though young, Diomed was great, 
too, in council. Nestor says : 

• *• Thou speakest wisely to the Kings 
Of Greece, and thy discourse is just and right." 

He was shrewd in his dealings with others. When ex- 
changings tokens of friendship with the Trojan Glaucus, 
he contrived to obtain 

*• The worth 
Of five score oxen for the worth of nine." 
Two admirable points in his character should, however, 
not remain unnoticed: one, the great respect and 
, thoughtfulness which he uniformly displayed toward the 
aged warrior, Nestor; the other, his unswerving loyalty, 
even in the face of unmerited rebuke, to his king, Aga- 
memnon. 

Priam, surveying the two great armies one day from 
the walls of Troy, said : 

** Who is that chief 

Of the Achaians, tall and large of limb. 
Taller and broader-chested than the rest?" 

Helen, the beautiful, who was with him, answered: 
•' Thou seest the mighty Ajax there. 
The bulwark of the Greeks." 
Ajax, the son of Telamon, was a thorough general, de- 
voted to his cause. Among the very bravest himself, he 
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inspired the army by example and also by the noblest 

precepts : 

•• Be men, my friends, and let a noble dread 
Of shame possess your hearts, and jealously 
Look to each other's honor in the heat 
Of battle : for to men who flee, there comes 
No glory, and that way, no safety lies." 

Ajax was the one to whom fell the privilege and peril 
of meeting Hektor in single combat, when the nine 
heroes cast their lots. Great was the joy of the Greeks 
to have him for their champion, while at his coming 

*• Dismay 
Seized every Trojan, even Hektor's heart 
Quailed in his bosom." 

Not by Ajax, however, but by Achilles, had fate de- 
creed that Hektor should be slain, and therefore the gods 
intervened at this time to save him and deprive his dough- 
ty foe of victory. 

In prowess and mighty deeds, Ajax and Diomed are 
much alike, but while Diomed is brilliant, Ajax is sturdy ; 
Diomed is impassioned, Ajax is calm; Diomed is often 
aided by Pallas, Ajax moves on in simple, unquestioning 
self-reliance, and for his unvarying bravery and wisdom, 
deserves indeed his proud title, **the bulwark of the 
Greeks." 

This valiant hero, who loved the deeds of war, and 
gloried in the honor of being called, next to Achilles, the 
bravest of the Greeks, had the cruel mortification of see- 
ing another, less worthy, preferred to him. For when 
Achilles had fallen in battle, his priceless armor was given, 
not to Ajax, the mighty man of valor, but to Odysseus, 
who on the open field was by no means an equal. Keen- 
ly resenting the wrong thus done him, Ajax could not 
survive his chagrin and disappointment, but fell upon his 
sword. No wonder that Sophocles immortalized in tra- 
gic verse the fate of this great hero, whose heart broke 
when this slight was put upon his honor, — who could not 
outlive his shame. 
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For Ajax, son of Oileus, it was honor enough that the 
great Ajax, son of Telamon, might say : 

••We . . . named 
Alike, and one in spirit, oft have borne 
The fury of the battle side by side." 

Though overshadowed in glory, as in stature, by his 

great namesake, this Locrian Ajax was not without merit. 

Achilles alone surpassed him in swiftness of foot, while in 

wielding the spear 

" He far excelled aH other men 
Of Hellas and Achaia." 

But his railing, insolent tongue brought him to a sorry 
end. On his way home from Troy, he defied Poseidon, 
and that god caused the boaster to be shipwrecked and 
drowned in the depths of the sea. 

Last of all, we come to Odysseus. He always fought in 
the van with Ajax and Diomed, was a daring leader, a 
mighty spearman, and fierce to avenge his fallen comrades. 
He was invariably sent upon important embassies, and 
Diomed, choosing him for his companion in the perilous 
night expedition to Troy, said : 

•* Ye bid me choose : how then can I o'erlook 
Godlike Odysseus, prudent in resolve 
And firm in every danger, well beloved 
By Pallas. Give me him, and our return 
Is sure, tho' from consuming flames : for he 
Is wise to plan beyond all other men." 

His conduct during this exploit contrasts strongly with 
that of Diomed. The latter was bent only upon glorious 
deeds, and, single-handed, slew a whole band of Thracians: 
Odysseus used his skill in obtaining all the information 
possible from the Trojan spy before letting him be put 
to death ; in making preparations for a safe and unhindered 
retreat ; and in watching to give the warning word for a 
return. He was a consummate orator. The Trojan An- 
tenor, telling of an embassy upon which Odysseus once 
came to Troy, said : 
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*• When forth 
He sent from his full lungs his mighty voice 
And words came like a fall of winter's snow 
No mortal then would dare to strive with him 
For mastery of speecfc." 
Valiant though he was, his fame rests not chiefly on 
deeds of wan He was above all prudent, full of tact, 
practical. He is known to every school-boy as the man 
" of many devices.'* 

" Strange that Odysseus does a thousand things 
So well, — so wise in council, and in war 
So brave," 
said the Greeks on one occasion, and here we find the dis- 
tinctive feature of his character, its versatility — many- 
sidedness. In the Odyssey, of which he is the hero, this 
characteristic is of course more fully developed, yet it is 
plainly revealed in the Iliad. He had ** wit to confound 
and cunning to ensnare ;" was by terms dissimulating and 
frank ; gracious in manner and polished in speech ; a fond 
father and a bitter enemy ; a daring warrior and a prudent 
statesman. And as in our imagination we picture the 
statues of these Homeric heroes, that once adorned the 
plain of Olympia, preeminent among the group, — above 
the courtly Idomeneus, the daring Diomed, the haughty 
Agamemnon, and the sturdy Ajax, stands Odysseus, 
the man of thought as well as of action, quick to devise, 
and fertile in expedients. Truly has it been said, that 
while *• in Achilles, Homer summed up and fixed for- 
ever the ideal of Greek character, . . . Odysseus is no less 
a true portrait of the Greeks as known to us in history." 

• Clara L. Barnum, '88. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPER. 

The master critic of this age — Matthew Arnold — has 
characterized the American newspaper as fit only for the 
serv'ants* hall, and this because of its sensation-monger- 
ing ; its personalities ; its poverty of serious interest ; and 
its lack of truth. As a nation, we must submit to the 
criticism. The American newspaper, hundreds of us 
have been saying for years, is lacking in moral tone, in 
literary taste, and in all those influences which lift man 
to higher planes of thought and action. 

These evils are serious and glaring. Shop-keepers 
occupy columns with wild appeals to the human weak- 
ness for a bargain, and the paper seeks a wide cir- 
culation that it may reap a golden harvest from its 
advertising. Other columns are filled with trivialities. 
There are glowing descriptions of base -ball matches and 
horse-races ; verbose reports of the prize ring ; imaginary 
interviews with small statesmen and politicians who buy 
themselves an ephemeral greatness ; vivid portrayals of 
society events, weddings, balls, receptions, lists of guests, 
and descriptions of the ladies* toilets. And this is not 
all : poor fiction and the trash of dime novels, alternate 
with poor jokes and thin wit. 

But these evils are slight in comparison with others. 
The powers of the press are made subservient to petty 
personal ends, and appeals to ignorance, passion, and 
prejudice. In politics, we have campaigns of falsehood, 
misrepresentation, and maligning of our best men. The 
criminal intelligence gathered in the courts gratifies the 
vitiated and depraved, and corrupts the morals of those 
who are yet innocent, with its pernicious influences. All 
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these articles are made attractive by coarsely realistic 
illustrations, — ghastly and hideous. 

In writing of American journalism, Theodore Child 
says — ** The American newspaper has many short-com- 
ings, but corruption and bribery are not among them/' 
Mr. Child has certainly made a grave mistake. There 
may be a few newspapers that cannot be bought, — some 
from principle, others because no single negotiator can 
reach the price they put on their infamy: but to say 
that the American newspaper press, as a whole, is beyond 
bribery, is preposterous. Bribery exists in every form, 
from complimentary tickets and railroad passes to rail- 
road bonds and sums of money paid outright. The in- 
fluence of the great newspapers is secured to shape bad 
legislation, to decide cases in the courts, and to defend 
monopolies and corporations — a sort of bribery the most 
dangerous to the interests of the people. 

But the worst evil in American newspaper literature is 
its constant tendency to destroy the power of close con- 
secutive thought. When we consider the wide preva- 
lence of the habit of skimming over all kinds of papers, 
we may well ask who reads solid books. Indeed, the 
system of spacings and headlines which characterizes the 
American press, has led even to a sign-board method of 
reading the newspapers. As a consequence, the number 
of the honored and unread authors on our library shelves 
is legion. The companionship of the great minds is ex- 
changed for that of journalists for whose society or con- 
versation no one would care. Mental discipline, the 
power of hard, continuous thinking, such as was common 
in our grandfathers* days, scarcely any longer exist. 
Scholarship, too, suffers from the lowering of the intelli- 
gence of the masses. The best culture is not thus at- 
tained, and the highest fields of literature and science are 
in danger of remaining unexplored. Germany, where 
newspapers, as we understand the term, are unknown, 
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leaves us far behind in research, in culture, in real schol- 
arship of every sort. 

But there is another side to American newspaper liter- 
ature, and another work for a free press in our American 
civilization. We must admit that the editorial work on all 
our great dailies and weeklies is the work of men of brains. 
Many of the brightest intellects of the country are find 
ing employment in journalism. 

As a purveyor of news, the American newspaper is be- 
yond criticism. Nothing shows so much enterprise as 
the efforts made by editors and reporters to obtain home 
and foreign intelligence. The morning press pours yes- 
terday's history into the attentive ear of the nation in 
time for perusal at the breakfast table. 

Without doubt the popular intelligence is enlarged and 
thought is quickened among the masses. 

Free institutions could not permanently exist without 
this mighty educating power. It has been the guardian 
of the people's liberty, always and everywhere. The 
freedom of the people and the freedom of the press are 
one ; either they stand together or they fall together. 

The newspaper is quick to expose frauds, shams, and 
hypocrisy. 

All these are good things, but they are not enough to 
explain why the newspaper is the ruling power in the 
nation, combined as they are with such crying evils. 
What is it, then, which gives to the American press its 
strength and force? Something that no one save an 
American citizen can appreciate. The American news- 
paper is a political engine — a power in the politics of the 
country which can be estimated, wielded, given or with- 
held. If the masses are to rule, then the masses must 
be kept informed from day to day of everything that in 
any way touches the interest or credit of their nation. 
And they must be furnished with something more than 
bare facts upon which to base an opinion. It is no easy- 
task for men of even more than average ability to make 
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up their minds on grave and often complicated ques- 
tions. Now the newspaper has gradually assumed the 
office of national adviser. The press is the court wherein 
are tried national questions. The nation is the jury. 
The editor is at once advocate and judge. He pleads 
the case, then makes a judge's summary. He explains 
everything that may be obscure or technical; dismisses 
all that is irrelevant ; makes a clear, brief statement of all 
that is important ; and thus places the matter for con- 
sideration before the listening jury in the best possible 
light. And as there are papers representing every party, 
policy, and cause, every man can find a journal which 
voices his inclinations, his unformed and half-formed 
views. For five cents one can buy a sound opinion on 
any topic of the time. 

But hardly less than the service rendered to the people 
is that rendered to the government. Through its col- 
umns those in power learn what favor greets their 
measures; through its columns ofilicial information is 
given to the people. It is the medium of communica- 
tion between those who govern and those who are gov- 
erned. In a country like ours — a country peopled from 
all parts of the world — a free republic would be almost 
impossible, without a free press. In the words of 
Thomas Jefferson, " I would rather live in a country with 
newspapers and without a government, than in a country 
with a government but without newspapers." 

We cannot deny the power of the press ; its power in 
the political world, its power as an educator in evil and 
in good. Still more we cannot wonder at this power. 
The newspaper speaks daily and always. Its audience is 
the nation. It forms the exclusive reading of millions. 
As some one has it, it is the literature, church, and col- 
lege of the masses. We must own that the influence of 
wise and thoughtful books is waning ; the voice of the 
pulpit speaks to smaller audiences ; the college must 
always be for the few. America cannot give up her news- 
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papers ; take them away, and the greatest monument to 
her national enterprise is gone. Great as are their at- 
tendant evils — their unhappy influence on national 
thought and morality — these evils cannot crush them, for 
the newspaper is a good, though not an unmixed good. 

But America could improve her newspapers, and this 
is what she ought to do. According to Dion Boucicault, 
the function of the press should be the collection and 
circulation of useful and important news ; the presenta- 
tion of those things which agitate the public mind ; and 
the opinions of thoughtful, cultured writers upon them. 

Perhaps in the future to-day's paper will have devel- 
oped into this ideal one ; will have discarded sensation- 
mongering, personalities, and falsehood ; and as the 
educator of the masses, ** the poor man's library " as 
Lord Lytton calls it, will gather only the best knowl- 
edge and give it to its myriad readers in the most attract- 
ive form ; observe and record the progress of man and 
of civilization ; seek to clothe itself in dignity, honor, 
and truth. Then, as it becomes the true leader of public 
opinion, it will become also the great conservator of 
public morals. Effie Shaw, '88. 



Where all the trees are blending 

Their songs in chorus sweet, 
And gleeful springs make music 

For merry dancing feet ; 
Where strains of love keep sounding 

As nowhere else are heard, 
Until with wild, sweet longings, 

The heart is wildly stirred. 

Ah, could I reach that country 

And there forget all pain. 
And cease from every sorrow. 

Be blithe and free again ! 
Ah ! In that land of gladness, 

In dreams I often roam. 
Then comes the morning sunlight — 

'Tis gone, like lightest foam. 
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MY IDEAL LIBRARY. 

One never realizes how little substantiality there is 
in her ideal until she attempts to put it on paper. I find 
it easy enough .to think of my ideal library. In a space 
of time incalculably short, my fancy wanders over the 
whole known surface of the globe to collect impossibili- 
ties from every point of the compass, in order to con- 
struct for my mind's eye, a library. When complete, it 
is delightful, charming, a thing of beauty, but alas ! not 
a joy forever. If I try to analyze this library, it undergoes 
a change very similar to that which takes place in the case 
of the iridescent soap-bubble, when a rough hand touches 
the pretty thing. 

However, if my library must be blown into this sphere, 
it refuses to settle comfortably anywhere out of Cali- 
fornia. On a slight eminence, past which runs that beau- 
tiful broad road connecting San Jose and Santa Clara, 
stands my ideal house. If I chose to put my library in 
the front part, I might look all day on those trees which 
the Jesuits planted, when, so many years ago, at Santa 
Clara, they founded a little college, now grown large and 
prosperous. Grand old elms they are, one row in the 
middle and one on each side of the road. But I prefer 
the view of the hills from the rear windows — ^those calm, 
serene hills, behind whose friendly heads the sun sinks 
every night, leaving the whole sky flooded with gorgeous 
coloring. I like, too, the wide stretch of lawn, terraced 
ad infinitum y which slopes away from these windows. 
Here and there stands an orange tree scarcely able to 
bear its burden of fruit, but still loath to part with the 
fragrant white blossoms which peep saucily out from be- 
hind the glossy leaves. A few palms lend majesty ; and 
best of all, roses grace every available spot, even climbing 
up to nod a good morning in at the windows. 

But face about, and as you stand in the recess of the 
window, behold my library. Though the heavy curtains 
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shut out some of the light, the room is far from dark ; 
and you at once perceive that it is not lined with books 
— long continuous rows which tire the eye. Several 
doors with their draperies stand, uncompromising hin- 
derances to any such battle array. 

The book-cases, though small, are pretty — the carved 
oak panelling and cornices framing the books as though 
they were pictures, while busts of the geniuses whose 
creations each case contains, stand above it. Note — for 
you will not find the idea carried out elsewhere — that the 
binding of each book gives a clue to the contents. Here 
are Bunyan's works bound in grey, and yonder the deep 
red cover of the History of the Wars of France harmon- 
izes prettily with its olive-green neighbors who tell of 
more peaceful times. 

Nor are books the only things which my library con- 
tains. Let me call your attention to the last new picture 
in my artist's corner. Stepping nearer to admire my 
new favorite, you stub your toe against a rug and in- 
wardly condemn polished hard wood floors and the neces- 
sity of rugs. Your sigh would indicate that you agree 
with Horace when he says ** Persicos odi apparatus'' 
Ah ! that Kurdistan rug is very precious in my eyes. 
Many a prince in the olden time has reclined on it, smok- 
ing his pipe the while. At each end of the room, on 
either side of the large open fire-places, stands a cone 
which looks like bronze, — bombs these are, thrown into 
Paris at the time of the Franco-Prussian war. Wine 
from these vases in the corner once quenched the thirst 
of beautiful Pompeiian women, and in yonder case you 
will find a trophy from every land. 

You laugh, and I suddenly find myself seated in a 
wicker rocking-chair. Following the pointing of your 
finger, I see, just in front of us, yes, a very dilapidated 
what-not containing a motley array of volumes — poor 
things whose dispositions are not at all congenial, and 
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^vhich seem to have been fighting and tearing each other's 
backs to pieces. 

Such my library really is. Ah well ! Elizabeth Whit- 
tier has said : 

*' Life's fairest things are those which seem ; 
The best is that of which we dream." 



Are those brown eyes quite in earnest, 

As I pass. 
And they flash me a sweet message, 

Little lass ? 

Can I trust the depth of feeling 

That I see, 
When your glance with cruel fleetness 

Falls on me ? 

Then, your smile so gay and saucy, 

Does it hide 
The quick tremor of your sweet lips ? 

Is it pride ? 

If I cast my heart, fair maiden. 

At your feet. 
Will you still look as untroubled. 

As discreet ? 
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Following the custom established by our cotempora- 
ries in College editorial work, we issue this year but 
nine numbers of the MISCELLANY, consolidating in the 
present edition the June and July numbers. This plan en- 
ables us to give our readers quite as many items as here- 
tofore, and in a more convenient form. 

We hope the innovation — our parting offering for the 
year — will meet with the approval of our friends and 
patrons. And ere we drop, for a time, from our weary 
fingers, the " editorial quill," we would express our earn- 
est wish that the coming weeks may be to all a vacation 
in the truest and happiest sense of the word; and our 
" God speed " to every one who leaves our College walls, 
is repeated with a tender emphasis, born of the regret we 
sincerely feel for our loss, to those who leave us for 
longer vacations, for broader lives — in short, for the great, 
busy world outside of College. Our heartiest good-will 
goes with them and our earnest hope that wherever they 
may be, their ** lines may be cast " in truly " pleasant 
places." 



A certain essay subject, — ** My Summer's Reading, its 
Profit and Loss,'* seemed to arouse little enthusiasm in 
the minds of those to whom it was assigned last year ; and 
a question arose as to why a topic which would seem un- 
usually interesting should find so little favor. In reading, 
as in all else, a judicious mingling of light and grave is 
desirable ; but since, in our college year, the former is ne- 
cessarily largely lacking, the natural tendency is to make 
up for the deficiency when opportunity offers. There are 
few of us who do not, during the long vacation, carry out 
the now familiar dictum, ''Lesen, vielliseri, sehr viel lesen ;'* 
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bvit not a few have had the experience of a summer's 
reading which left behind nothing but a sense of dissatis- 
faction, the mental dyspepsia which is the inevitable re- 
sult of a diet of trash. Why is the ** harmless" novel, 
whose effect on habits of thought, and hence on charac- 
ter, is too well known to need further emphasis, so largely 
patronized ? Why is it that this sort of — we cannot call, it 
literature — is considered the appropriate reading for sum- 
mer? 

No plea is entered here for heavy reading or study, at a 

time when mental relaxation is a necessity. There is a 

time to read novels, as well as philosophical works, but 

^vhy not let them be really good novels, which it will be a 

pleasure as well as a profit to remember? A good novel 

is no less easy reading than a worthless one ; and if it does 

not arouse an intense degree of artificial excitement, will 

at least leave no unpleasant flavor behind. And there 

are hosts of books, not novels, which, in the busy round 

of study, we have all the year been promising ourselves 

to read, — books whose perusal would require no greater 

expenditure of energy than would any novel of them all, 

nor prove any less a recreation, but which would open up 

new fields of thought and enjoyment. Let us realize 

that any choice, no matter how seemingly trivial, bears 

its fruits, and remember that the lightest reading may 

and should have a higher aim than mere amusement. 



No habit is more easily contracted or more mischievous 
in its results than that of putting off work till it is im- 
peratively demanded. Especially is this true in regard 
to college work. Students are apt to allow one duty to 
encroach.upon another to such a degree that the latter 
is hurriedly done at the last moment, or even put off till 
there shall be " more time.** 

To say nothing of the bad habit acquired, there is 
really little or no actual gain in so doing. " Extensions" 
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may be good sometimes — they are always agreeable — but 
whether they should be often indulged in, is more than 
doubtful. 

That they gain for us no time, is evident; for the prepa- 
ration of a given essay, or anything else, takes us as long 
on one day as on another, other conditions being equal. 
In fact, it is safe to say that it usually takes longer to do 
a thing that has once been delayed than one which is 
done in its regular order ; perhaps because after a short 
delay has been made, a little longer one seems to make 
no difference. 

The only possible advantage of an extension in a cer- 
tain duty, is that it enables one to do another without in- 
terruption, or in a shorter time than would otherwise be 
possible. 

Besides the loss of time involved in delays, they dis- 
arrange one*s general plans so seriously as to cause great 
inconvenience. If for every week is planned work suf- 
ficient to occupy it, any extra duties that are left over to 
be crowded into it, will cause confusion and disorder 
which will render its work doubly difficult. This gives 
rise to discouragement, that most fatal of all troubles 
which creep into a true student's life. Promptness in 
execution gives one a feeling of mastery over work, 
which is too valuable in the very encouragement it brings, 
to be lightly risked for mere passing comfort. 



As the college year comes to its close, our eyes turn 
longingly towards the summer vacation. After a year of 
college work we naturally feel the need of a different kind 
of life, and everything pleasant seems to us to lie within 
the bounds of the much-hoped-for summer. Yet if we 
do look back upon the year that has gone, we get a 
bird's-eye view that gives us a pleasant impression and a 
feeling of satisfaction to carry away with us. The pleas- 
ant impression we do not so much care for, since we are 
bent on pleasure to come, but the feeling of satisfaction 
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greatly enhances our enjoyment of the vacation. Few 
things are so satisfactory' to look back upon as a year at 
college. The whole tendency of college life is towards 
definite achievement. Perhaps we, as college students, 
do not accomplish more than other people do ; but our 
'>vork is the kind that shows, not such as goes for nothing. 
A retrospective glance always finds something to fall 
upon, whether it be in the direct line of college work, or 
among the thousand-and-one " outside things " that make 
up so large a part of college existence. Idle lives are out 
of the question at college ; we are busy always. The 
mere thought of the amount of work we have done is a 
satisfaction. From September until June every moment 
is filled ; more wisely by some of us than by others, yet is 
it not a great deal that the time is always filled? If, in 
many instances, a better sort of activity could be substi- 
tuted for that we have engaged in, we still may live and 
learn, — learn to work wisely ; a much easier lesson, too, 
than if we had to begin by learning to work. 



HOME ICATTSRS. 

The first concert given this year by the students took 
place in the chapel, on the evening of May i8th. 
Among the particularly beautiful numbers of the long 
and varied programme, we notice the Schumann Romanze, 
played with careful appreciation by Miss Tunnicliff. 
Chopin's Bo4ero, Op. 19, was rendered very effectively by 
Miss Sanders. Her execution was brilliant and finished, 
and the performance was received with much applause. 
Mozart's lovely " An Chloe," arranged by KuUak, was very 
prettily played by Miss Haight. Miss Wickes gave with 
spirit a Chopin Polonaise, Op. 71. The charming ** Auf 
dem Wasser zu Singen," of Schubert, rendered by Miss 
Sebring, was much enjoyed. 

Miss Keen and Miss Boyden are both to be congratu- 
lated on their progress after so short a time of organ 
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practice. Haydn*s Andante from the Fourth Symphony, 
for violin and piano, played by Miss Bissell and Miss Rich, 
formed a pleasant change in the programme. Among 
the vocalists, Miss Wheeler sang with her usual expres- 
sion, and gave the *' Good-night," from Franz, with not a 
little dramatic feeling. The " Slumber Song," of Heins, 
was well given by Miss Senger, whose high notes, though 
not strong, were peculiarly clear and sweet. The most 
indifferent must have listened with pleasure to the clos- 
ing number, the brilliant Chopin Valse, Op. 42, played 
with fire and animation by Miss Putman, and greeted by 
a round of hearty applause. 



On Sunday evening, May 27th, the Young Women's 
Christian Association held its last meeting for the year. 
The address was given by Mrs. J. S. Lowell, who in '76 
was appointed Commissioner of the State Board of Char- 
ity for New York State, and since that time has been well- 
known in connection with the charities of New York City. 

The subject of her address was ** Our Duties, Opportu- 
nities and Dangers in Charity and Relief Giving." At 
the outset, Mrs. Lowell made the distinction between 
charity and relief-giving. 

Public relief-giving is not charity, and private relief- 
giving, though usually benevolent, fails in general to do 
good ; but charity is both benevolent and beneficent ; it 
means well and does good. In charity we must have two 
attitudes: that of the mind, and that of the heart. In 
the former we must consider the philanthropic side of the 
question. There are three classes of society — the rich, the 
mass of workers, and the poor. The mass of workers 
alone must be taken into consideration, since upon them 
all depends. Our purpose should be to add to the mass 
of workers, from the idle of the other classes. An idler 
transformed is double gain. In the latter attitude 
the brotherhood and equality of man must be felt. Both 
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the Russian and the English rt^formcrs sec this; but the 
former seeks to lower the upper classes, while the latter 
strives to raise the lower. 

Our duties are to four classes of people, (i,) The un- 
fortunate in life who fill our jails and poor-houses demand 
our syiTipathy. We must not, however, let our pity over- 
shadow our sense of their sin, but must help them to see 
their crimes and thus lead them to penitence, (2.) The 
little children also need our aid. They should be kept 
from public institutions, and this can be done by stimu* 
lating their parents and by arousing public sentiment 
against institutions for children. (3.) The weak in mind 
and in body especially demand our attention. True 
charity is to comfort the weak-hearted and to raise the 
fallen. Here there is the danyer of giving immediate aid 
and of giving in the wrong way. Money-giving takes 
aw^ay the feeling of the necessity of work and the capacity 
of future self-support. Besides the negative means of 
giving aid, there is the positive. To make this class self- 
supporting, we should build up their characters. Teaching 
them something to do is the best means of accomplishing 
this end- There is no danger in this, and its good results 
arc never-ending, (4.) The last class which it is our 
duty to aidp is composed of those who work, but still can- 
not make the profits of their labor supply them with the 
necessities of life. To give this class material aid lowers 
their self-respect, but to bestow a kind word or thought 
cheers them in their stru^^gle to raise themselves. All 
society must be governed by an equitable rule, that no 
one take more than his share. Then wHll exist that ideal 
world in wliich ail work. 



At half-past six on the last evening in May, the mem- 
bers of the Sophomore class were summoned by their 
friends in '%% to the Senior parlor, to become invested 
with the dignity of owning Qui Vive. The symbols of 
proprietorship were presented by *88's stately manager, 
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Miss Wooster, with a graceful little speech to the effect 
that through the joint action of Fate and the present 
members of Qui Vive, that society was to pass into the 
hands of '90. In return, the newly elected manager. 
Miss Borgman, expressed the delight and aspirations of 
her class at coming into possession of the Society. 

The meeting then adjourned to the transverse cor- 
ridor, where a charming little dining room had been 
improvised by the ingenious hostesses. Here refresh- 
ments were served and high carnival held until the inex- 
orable chapel bell put an end to the festivities. 



The third annual tennis tournament was held on the 
afternoons of June 8th and 9th. 

The Misses Walworth and Guerin gained first place as 
doubles, and Miss Wetmore carried off the championship 
for singles, though the contests with Miss Houston and 
Miss Halliday were very close, as may be seen from the 
score below : — 



Singles, 



M. L. McKinlay, ) o, o. ^ 
F. Halliday, ) 6, 6. 

E. S. Piatt, (Default) 

H. Houston, ) 5, 6, 4.^ 

S. L. Wetmore, f 6, 4, 6. 



H. C. Buttler, (Bye) 



6,6. 
4. I- 

6.6. 
3.0. 



3, 6, 3, 4. 
6, 3, 6, 6. 



Doubles, 



R. H.Walworth,] 

M. T. Guerin, | 6, 5, 

M.T.Allen, [4,6, 

C. M. Blackwell, J 

F. Fitch, 

D. N. Taylor, (Bye) 



6, 6, 6. 
3, 5, o. 
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The gift of the Collegiate Specials to the college. — a 
beautiful antique-oak cabinet and chair, — doubly en- 
hanced the effect of the floral decorations in the parlors 
on June 9th. The preparations were made for the re- 
ception of a delegation of ladies, from New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Jersey City, who came to present to the college 
one thousand dollars, the interest of which is to be given 
each year, as a prize, to the student doing the best work 
in the departments of mineralogy and geology. The gift 
is in memory of Mrs. Erminie A. Smith, of Jersey City. 
Mrs. Smith, who died two years ago, had done valuable 
work not only in the departments of natural science, but 
in the study of the language and customs of different 
tribes of Indians, among whom she lived for some time, 
in order to have better opportunities for observation ; 
and at the time of her death she was preparing a dic- 
tionary of the Indian language. ' She had read several 
papers before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and was the first woman to be made an 
officer of that society. Mrs. Smith herself owned a very 
fin e col lection of minerals and fossils, and was especially 
interested in these departments. On this account, and 
because she was also deeply interested in the education 
of women, the ladies, all of whom were members of 
societies with which she had been connected, and many 
of whom had worked under her guidance, decided that 
their memorial should take this form. 

The presentation speech was made by Mrs. Saunders, 
of New York, and by its spirit of devotion and loyalty 
to the memory of Mrs. Smith, showed how deep an in- 
fluejjfift^n earnest life may exercise on others, long after 
its own efforts have ceased. A portrait of her in whose 
name the gift was made was also presented, and now 
hangs in one of the parlors. A happy reply to the ad- 
dress was made by Dr. Taylor, promising in the name of 
the Faculty to do all possible to carry out the behest of 
the donors, and to endeavor to arouse in the young 
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women of the college the spirit of which the occasion 
was a memorial. 



The Studio displayed this year, as usual, much good 
work, largely done by the graduating class. Most nu- 
merous were the beautiful flower studies, in water-colors, 
among which those of Miss Clark held a prominent posi- 
tion. Her still-life study was also excellent. An exqui- 
site study of chestnut-burrs, and one of orchids, notice- 
able for delicacy of treatment, besides several other 
flower pieces, showed that Miss Wilcox* hand has not 
forgotten the cunning so well known to those who have 
visited the exhibition in former years. A very beautiful 
screen was painted by Miss Banfield, and the panels for 
another by Miss Brinkerhoff. The latter had also an 
excellent still-life study, and a pretty sketch from Sunset 
Hill. A crayon, the " Dying Youth," by Miss Millard, 
showed fine work. Miss Roberts exhibited several life- 
like studies of heads in oils. 

Among the undergraduates, the work of Miss Watson 
was particularly good. Several heads, in oils, and oil- 
sketches from about the grounds, deserve special men- 
tion. A study of a trowel and some flower-pots, by Miss 
Poppenheim, was carefully done. A portrait in oils, by 
Miss Edwards, and one in crayon, by Miss Hills, were 
well executed ; and the small study of sweet peas, sent 
by Miss Haidlauf, of *88, was very pretty and natural. 
All the work showed care and pains, and the efforts 
have certainly been crowned with success. 

COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 

Baccalaureate Sunday opened clear and bright, a good 
prospect for Commencement week The chapel was filled 
with guests and friends of the graduating class. There 
was a profusion of flowers everywhere. 

After reading the scripture lesson of the day from the 
second chapter of Philippians, Dr. Taylor announced as 
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his text, ** Freely ye have received, freely give." Then 
followed an eloquent address on the responsibility of man 
to man, and of man to God. The President said that 
capabilities involve trusts, and that every man's capacity 
is the finger of God for himself. Knowledge is needful. 
** Take thy measure and respect its limits." To all, op- 
portunity is the measure of life's accountability, and well 
employed opportunities are increased opportunities. Our 
capabilities indicate the direction of our responsibility. 

.In closing. President Taylor addressed the graduating 
class, saying that it depended upon the reserve of their 
natures whether their running should be unto success or 
no, and exhorting them to live for others, and to take for 
their ideal, the life of the Master. He closed his address 
with tender and helpful words of farewell. 

In the evening, in the darkened chapel. Miss Hubbard 
gave one of her delightful organ concerts, that all her 
hearers love so well. It gave all who listened many help- 
ful and pleasant thoughts to take away with them, and 
was a fitting close to the services of the morning. 



On Monday evening, June nth, an unusually large 
audience assembled in the chapel to listen to the last of 
our musical entertainments of the year, — the Commence- 
ment Concert. The programme was an interesting and 
varied one, among the numbers being a Concerto for two 
pianos, and a Sonata for the violin, as well as the usual 
instrumental and vocal solos. Compositions of Beetho- 
ven, Chopin, Wagner and Mozart were given. Weber's 
brilliant Concertstuck was in great contrast to the quiet, 
singing melody of Mozart's " Zufricdenheit," each being 
beautiful according to its own style. The organ numbers, 
always enjoyable, were this time unusually so, and form- 
ed an appropiate beginning and end to the programme. 
Dancla's Sonata for the violin was pleasing, not only in it- 
self, but also because of its charming accompaniment. 
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The vocal solos proved to be, as always, a welcome varia- 
tion, after which we listened with even keener enjoyment 
to the instrumental numbers. The entire programme 
was as follows : — 

Fantasie in E minor, Organ, . MerkeL 

Miss Thurs'ix)N. 

Minuet, Op. 126, No. i, Raff. 

Miss Blackwell. 

Angels ever bright and fair , . . HdndeL 

Miss M. L. McKinlay. 

Die Zufriedenheit, Mozart- Kullak. 

Miss H. F. Weeks. 

Ballade, Op. 47, Chopin. 

Miss Sebring. 

Sonata for Violin and Piano, Dancla. 

Miss I. G. Bissell, 
Miss M. B. Rich. 

Spinning Song, Wagner- Liszt, 

Miss M. B. Rich. 

Floiifrer Song from Faust, Gounod. 

Miss H. W. Wheeler. 

Concertstllck, ' . . . . Weber. 

Miss Fox. 

Blossoms, Hatton. 

Miss E. M. Walij^ce. 

Largo and Rondo from Concerto in C minor, . . . Beethtn^en, 

Miss Minasian. 

Second Piano, Miss Sebring. 

Canzona, . . . \ /-v_j-„-, .... Guilmant. 

Chromatische Fantasie f ^^^K^" , , . . . Thiele. 

Miss C. J. Scofikld. 



'88 has always been a favorite of the gods. Never a 
knot or tangle has fate suffered to dim the bright-hued 
tapestry of her College life. Even surly "Old Prob," 
whose temper is as variable as his prognostications, voted 
in her favor, and the weather signals on Class Day were 
all that could be desired, — not too cold for tulle, not too 
warm for comfort, and no rain. *88*s Class Day will al- 
ways be one of the brightest pictures that hang on the 
wall of our memories. Promptly at 2:30 the Seniors en- 
tered the Chapel, followed by the class of '89, conspicu- 
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ous for its simplicity of dress and the fine appearance of 
its members. The exercises opened with a short address 
of welcome by the president, Miss Grace Rideout, of 
California, whose face, so "childlike and bland,** immedi- 
ately won the attention and sympathies of the audience. 
The orator of the day, Miss Chester, taking for her sub- 
ject the Class Motto, Perseverando, showed that *88 had 
worn away the rock that barred her progress, not by pon- 
derous, ringing strokes, but by the gentle, daily influence 
of the drops of water. Miss E. L. MacCreery more than 
justified her class in its happy choice of a chronicler. 
The Vassar stage has never been graced by an easier, 
more self-possessed manner than that of Miss MacCreery. 
We have been told that " historical genius consists in an 
unlimited capacity for taking pains ** and Miss Mac- 
Creery *s ** Story of a Short Life " showed how well she 
could apply that principle in her class history. Lightly 
and humorously did she touch upon various critical 
moments of the class life. Her pathetic account of the 
struggle with Peas, Beans and Corn, drew a sympathetic 
tear from the eyes of the Freshmen. An occasional 
reading from the Class Minutes, and a bit of music from 
'88*s limited repertoire made a pleasing variation in the 
history. After a brief interlude by the orchestra she was 
followed by Miss Rose Foster, of Indianapolis, the Prophet 
of *88. Miss Foster met the demands of her dangerous 
position in a way that fully equalled the expectations of 
her numerous friends ; well she knew the individual 
characteristics of her classmates, and as she plucked the 
Jacqueminots from the garden of *88, she foretold with 
graphic touches the happy destiny of each. Miss Foster 
was as natural and unaffected on the stage as she was in 
the "Double Alley- Way '* and won the hearts of the 
audience by her happy-go-lucky manner and perfect 
mimicry. At the close of the Chapel exercises, the 
audience, preceded by the College classes, filed out 
to the Class Tree. Miss Ransom presented the spade, 
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together with the good, wholesome advice of an 
elder sister to '89, in a few appropriate words. Miss 
Hunt, the representative of '89, received the spade and 
the advice with the peaceful calm that always character- 
izes '89, gracefully burying the hatchet and parting from 
'88 with only words of love. The burying of the Class 
Records and the singing of the Class Poem finished the 
exercises at the tree. A promenade concert claimed 
the attention of the guests in the evening. 



The day looked forward to by *88 through four years 
of mingled fun and hard work was all that even she could 
have desired, and one of which she may well be proud. 
The exercises, though shorter than usual, had the advan- 
tage of allowing no time for the fatigue that has some- 
times hindered appreciation ; and all that was lacking in 
quantity was fully made up for by the excellent quality 
of the essays presented. The order of exercises, in full, 
was as follows : 

ORGAN VOLUNTARY. 

PRAYER. 

An Intellectual Aristocracy, . , Eugenie Clementine Kountze. 

The Tenement House Reform in New York, . . Emily Lewi. 

Rondo, Op. I, Chopin, 

Miss A. M. McKini.ay. 
SONG — " Wie bcrllhrt mich wundersam," .... Bendtl, 

Miss Ward. 
The Nine Heroes of the Seventh Book of the Iliad, 

Clara Louisa Barkum. 
The Future of the American Newspaper, . . , Effib Shaw. 

ARIA — ** Prova mi dai, lo sento," Donizetti. 

Miss Field. 
The Study of Comparative History, . . Adelaide Underhill. 

Tarantelle Moszkowski. 

Miss POCOCK. 

CONFERRING OF DEGREES. 
THE DOXOLOGY. 
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In the first essay, Miss Kountze proved a successful 
advocate of the cultivation of the higher things of life, at 
the expense of more sordid and material pursuits. This 
oration was characterized by a graceful and animated de- 
livery, as was that of Miss Shaw, whose essay was lis- 
tened to with great interest, particularly by the reporters. 
Miss Barnum's subject, though not especially adapted to 
the demands of popular taste, was rendered interesting by 
her treatment of it, and the dead heroes lived again in 
her sympathetic words. Miss Underhill's essay was lis- 
tened to with especial enjoyment by members of the His- 
tory Department, and was marked by depth of thought 
and appreciation of the subject. Keen attention was paid 
to Miss Lewi's essay, as an able discussion of one of the 
prominent questions of the day. She stated that the 
plan of erecting model tenement houses is not fitted to 
reach and benefit the lowest classes of the poor, on ac- 
count of high rents, and disagreeable rules, to which they 
will not submit, but that the true reform must be 
brought about by elevating the characters of the people 
themselves, as well as their surroundings. Work, to be 
successful, must be thorough and organized ; and partic- 
ular care must be devoted to the training of young chil- 
dren. The end to be accomplished, the mental, material 
and moral elevation of the working classes, must be 
brought about by their own efforts, instigated and aided 
by judicious workers for reform. 

• The musical part of the programme was unusually 
pleasant. Miss McKinlay's touch was very light and del- 
icate, and her execution good. The song by Miss Ward 
showed that sweetness and sympathetic quality of tone 
which we have all learned to know as characteristic 
of her. Miss Field has excellent control of her voice, and 
her rendering of the Aria was animated and brilliant. 
Miss Pocock played the Tarantelle with much expression 
and evident appreciation of the composer's thought. 
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After the stately Latin address, and the awarding of 
diplomas, by which *88 became alumnae, Dr. Taylor an- 
nounced that the Preparatory Department had been for- 
mally and forever abolished ; that Professor Mitchell had 
been made Professor Emeritus of Astronomy, and that 
Miss M. W. Whitney had been appointed as her successor. 
He also gave notice of the gift presented to the college in 
memory of Mrs. Erminie Smith ; and mentioned that of 
the $100,000 to be raised by September 1st, for the edu- 
cational fund, $34,000 is still lacking. 

As the long procession passed down the aisle, the hearts 
of all Alumnae, present and prospective, swelled with 
pride to see their three representatives in the august 
body of the trustees. A collation was then served in the 
dining-room, and the afternoon witnessed many leave- 
takings and the general separation for the summer. 



COLLEGE NOTES. 

On May 13th, Miss Hubbard gave one of the finest 
organ concerts of this year. The programme was varied 
enough to meet the tastes of all, and was beautiful 
thoughout. 

'' Der Dritte'' was presented at the ** Germania Thea- 
ter*' on May 25. The characters were well adapted to 
those who assumed them, and evidently had been care- 
fully studied. The actors were the Misses Minasian, 
Rickert, Baldwin, Abbott, Wylie, Sargent, Bently, and 
Quinn, all of whom certainly ** deserve special mention/* 
and that not merely in the hackneyed phrase of the 
reporter. 

On May 19th, the Shakspeare and Dickens clubs 
** united their wit, wisdom and beauty,'* in the words of 
one of their own number, and went on an excursion to 
West Point. The party went by train and returned by 
boat. 
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The college has recently received a valuable collection 
of foreign and native ferns from Hon. J. Warren Merrill, 
of Cambridge, Mass. 

Just at twilight. May 27th, we gathered in the chapel 
and listened to some beautiful selections of vocal music 
by Miss Perkins. Her singing was most charming, 
especially her rendering of " Ashamed of Jesus,'* and 
" Oh that I had the Wings of a Dove.** Some of us had 
the pleasure of hearing Miss Perkins last Thanksgiving. 

Through the kindness of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, we 
anticipate fine skating for next winter. Arrangements 
are to be made whereby the lake can be flooded and kept 
in good order for skating. 

About one thousand books have been added to the 
library during this year. 

The military company of Riverside Academy gave a 
drill in front of the college on the afternoon of Friday, 
June 1st. The drill was well executed and deserved the 
hearty applause it received. 

President and Mrs. Taylor received the Junior class 
Friday evening, June 8th. 

*90*s Tree Ceremonies were held June ist. An oration 
and a song were given at the tree in the afternoon, and 
in the evening, other exercises were held in the gymna- 
sium. These were a history of the class thus far, a pro- 
phecy of its future course in college, a presentation 
speech, and songs. 

The Senior Auction occurred June 2d. It was ad- 
mirably planned and conducted. Among its bright feat- 
ures were the Chips from the Faculty, and the Faculty 
Collection. 

Vassar College is now one of the colleges associated in 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. It 
is hoped that friends will contribute in order to se- 
cure this privilege for her permanently. Prof. Abby 
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Leach has been elected a member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of this school, as the representative of Vassar 
College. 

Several members of the Geology Class made an excur- 
sion, June I ith, to Rochdale and Pleasant Valley, in search 
of " specimens/* They happily combined pleasure and 
profit, in having a pleasant trip and finding a large num- 
ber of fossils. The class made a similar excursion a few 
weeks ago. 

We give the result of the elections of the various class- 
es and societies for the following semester: 

The Class of '89, — President, Miss Greer; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Hartwell ; Secretary, Miss LaMonte; Treas- 
urer, Miss Demming. 

The Class of '90, — President, Miss Griggs ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Home ; Secretary, Miss Hamilton ; Treasurer, 
Miss Story. 

The Class of '91, — President, Miss Strong; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Wilson ; Secretary, Miss Underbill ; Treas- 
urer, Miss Rickert. 

Officers of the Students' Association, — President, Miss 
L. B. Poppenheim ; Vice-President, Miss Chamberlain ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Harris. 

Of the Philalethean Society, — President, Miss Norris; 
Vice-President, Miss Brown ; Secretary, Miss L. S. King ; 
Treasurer, Miss F. Halliday. 

Of Chapter Alpha, — President, Miss Sherwood ; Vice- 
President, Miss Brown ; Secretary, Miss Applegate ; 
Treasurer, Miss H. G. Sheldon. 

Of Chapter Beta, — President, Miss M. B. Baker; Vice- 
President, Miss Boyden ; Secretary, Miss Harris ; Treas- 
urer, Miss Carbutt. 

Of Chapter Delta, — President, Miss Bethune ; Vice- 
President, Miss B. R. Clark ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miss Kavana. 
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Of T. and M., — Manager, Miss Putman ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Miss Warren. 

Of Qui Vive, — President, Miss Borgman ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Rockwell ; Secretary, Miss Haskins. 

Of the Shakespeare Club, — President, Miss Keen ; Vice- 
President, Miss Chamberlain ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miss Morris. 

Of the Dickens Club, — President, Miss Anderson ; Vice- 
President, Miss E. H. Griggs ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miss L. S. King. 



PBBSONALS. 



73. 
Mrs. Zelinda Welch Isaacson, wife of W. J. Isaacson, 
died at her home in Cincinnati, June 9, 1888. 

•74. 

Miss Mary A. Hopson, of Kent, Conn., is one of the 
most active mission workers in our county and has been 
for several years President of the Mission Circle in the 
Congregational Church in Kent. 

•75- 

Miss Prudden made a delightful leader for the ** Ques- 
tion Box *' exercises at the annual meeting of the New 
Haven branch of the Women's Board of Missions, May 
8th. She is in charge of all the young ladies* and chil- 
dren's mission circles of this large branch. 

'77. 

Miss Ida Wood has been elected Fellow in English at 
Bryn Mawr College for the "coming year. Miss Wood 
has taken a graduate course in English at Bryn Mawr 
during the year just closed. 

'78. 

Married, in Duluth, Minnesota, June 5th, Miss Isabel 
Cutler to Mr. Caleb Emery Gowen. 
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Sailed for Europe on the Aurania, June 2d, Evelyn 
Hakes. 

Born, to Mrs. Harlan Clevenger, a son. 

*8o. 

Miss Carrie Dow and Miss Jeannette Liggett, formerly 
of '80, are spending the summer abroad, chiefly in Paris, 
where Miss Dow will study music. 

Born, April 25th, a son to Dr. Robert J. Gibson and 
Mrs. Ella Banks Gibson, of Alcatraz, San Francisco. 

The Bulletin of the National Educational Association, 
announces that Miss Lillie J. Martin, now teaching in 
Indianapolis, will read a paper before a meeting of the 
Association, to be held in San Francisco, in July. 

Miss Myra Reynolds, who has recently been teaching 
in Woodstock College, Ontario, Canada, will return to 
Vassar College next year. 

'81. 

Mrs. Glenn-Sargent has returned from Europe. 

Miss White expects to spend the summer in Europe. 

Miss Bryan's address is Box 67, Rutherford, N. J. 

Miss Burke, the class secretary, is in Waverley, Iowa. 

Miss Meeker has regained her health and returned 
from California to her home, 44 Linden St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Miss Katharine M. Hopson, formerly of '81, is teaching 
in Kent, Conn. 

'82. 

Married, June 12th., Miss Lillie B. Stanton to Mr. 
Frederick Farrar, of Boston. 

There was an error in the Senior publication in regard 
to the class Secretary of '82. The class Secretary is 
Mrs. Case-Barney (Mrs. F. E. Barney.) Her address is: 
care of Mr. A. G. Case, Charles City, Iowa. 

•83. 

Born, October last, a son to Mrs. Wheatley-Lewis. 
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Married, May 3rd., Mary Watsen Craig, to Ira Hays 
Shoemaker, of Harrisburg, Pa. 

•87. 

Miss Anderson, who is now studying in Paris, will re- 
turn home in September. 

Miss Nelson, of *86, Miss Alice Nelson, formerly of *88, 
and Miss Louise Nelson, of the Art School, sail on June 
30th, for Germany. 

Married, April 25th, Miss Essie T. Kennedy, a former 
student of this college, to Mr. George Gerry Boardman. 

Prof. Goodwin and Miss Abbott sail on the Western- 
land, Red Star Line, July 4th. They expect to be in 
Berlin till October ist, when they will go to Leipsic. 
At the Easter vacation they will go to Rome. 

The following named Alumnae have visited the college 
during the month. Class of '69, Miss Laura Gay; '70* 
Mrs. L. V. Rushmore-Cornell ; '74, Mrs. Annie Howell- 
Barns; '78, Miss M. L. Bernard, Miss Emily Jordon 
Folger, and Miss Rollins ; '80, Miss Madge Healy, Miss M. 
H. Pierson, Miss Ada Thurston, and Miss Dow ; '81, Miss 
Barnum, Miss Freeman, Mrs. Gardner-Curtis, Miss Van 
Benschoten, Miss Hayes, Miss Meeker, Miss Hodge, Miss 
Fitzhugh, and Mrs. Shaw-Shaw ; '82, Miss M. R. Sanford ; 
'83, the Misses Page, Stephens, Raymond, S. Y.Bernard, 
Valleau, Slee, Morris, Hopson, Markham, E. Baldwin, 
Sherman, Cooley, Wheeler, Mrs. Cushing-Underwood, 
Mrs. Curtis-Johnson, and Mrs. Wheeler-Overacker ; '84, 
Mrs. Patterson-Crandall ; '85, Mrs. Craig-Shoemaker, the 
Misses Cochran, Davis, J. E. Ricker, Durfee, Hcning, His- 
cock, Lester, Wheeler, Stevens, Ewing, Chubb, M. A. 
Ricker, and Gould ; '86, the Misses Curtis, Foster, Borden, 
Ferris, Southworth, Witkowsky, Acer, Adams, Pompilly, 
Moir, Leech, Lamborne, Reed, Nelson, Harker, and Mrs. 
Sweetser-Dennison ; '87, the Misses Royce, Hoy, Butcher, 
Sheldon, Harkness, Skinner, E. C. Green, Frank, Fitch, 
and Cleveland. 
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EXCHANGE NOTES. 

The difference between college papers is very striking ; 
some are interesting as magazines, some are almost en- 
tirely local, and some, unfortunately, seem to be of little 
interest to anyone. The great number of these papers 
that leave practically no impression upon the reader's 
mind is rather discouraging. Better than such papers 
are some that have many faults, but many virtues 
also, and that seem to be always wide-awake and active. 
The Columbia Spectator is one of the local class. It con- 
tains little reading matter, and is filled chiefly with items 
whose local interest even is rather doubtful. 

The Virginia University Magazine is an unpretentious 
looking monthly with very good contents. The subjects 
are interesting and varied in character, and the articles 
do not savor of the class-room. Too many college 
papers are filled with articles that are apparently doing 
double duty. The interest of a paper depends largely 
upon whether or not its columns are filled with work 
done expressly for them. 

The Swarthmore Phoenix gives an impression of greater 
fullness than its contents sustain. The number for the 
" sixth month " contains several good articles. " An Old 
Man's Story " is well-written and interesting. 

The Brunonian for May I2th appears under the man- 
agement of a new board of editors. The editorials give 
fair promise for numbers to come. A very pretty story 
in this number is " The White Rose." *' Nero, the Anti- 
Christ," in the number for May 26th, is a vigorous poem. 

The Hesperian has been attacked by papers from far 
and near for its exchange column. The number for May 
1st does not offer as much ground as usual for objection in 
this respect. The merit of some of its criticisms makes 
the lack of it in others the more to be regretted. 

The Dartmouth Literary Monthly for May is very 
good. The whole paper is well written. " Naples," the 
opening article, is a charming description. Two very 
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pretty poems are in this number; the Rondel in imita- 
tion of Horace is pleasing in rhythm, and the few lines 
on- ** Arbutus *' are dainty in idea and expression. It 
must be a true lover of arbutus who writes, 
" From something of the sunset in the fall 

And some of winter's white when Nature slept, 
The elves had formed the flowers." 
In the Woman 5 Journal \ox May 12th is a poem, "The 
Star," translated from Victor Hugo by Mrs. Fanny Ray- 
mond Ritter. 

A small magazine called American Notes and Queries 
appears this May, under the management of H. C. Walsh, 
and W. S. Walsh, the editor of Lippincott's Magazine. 
It is a weekly which discusses questions of literary and 
historical interest, — literary curiosities largely ; and 
opens its columns to questions from correspondents. 

D. Lothrop & Company, Boston, offer to teachers and 
scholars ninety-four LITERATURE PRIZES ranging in 
value from five hundred to five dollars. Any subject 
whatever may be treated, in prose or in verse. Manu- 
script must be sent before the first of October. For 
further particulars see Wide Awake, 



New York City, May 14, 1888. 
Dear Miscellany : 

My letter was delayed this time in order that I might 
tell you of the meeting of Collegiate Alumnae at 63 
Fifth Ave., on Saturday, May 12th, and after all, I was 
unable to attend and hear the papers read. 

Miss Brace, '72, gave two interesting readings ori April 
20th and 27th, in her own cosy parlor. The subjects 
were, " The Methods of the Theatre Francaise," of which 
she spoke from a personal knowledge ; and ** Francois 
Delsarte/* whose wife and daughter she boarded with in 
Paris.* She showed us a medallion of Delsarte, which 
Mme. Delsarte had given her. It was executed by his 
daughter. A number of Vassar girls were present : Miss 
Pierson, '78, Miss Hiscock, '8$, and Miss Cochran, '85. 
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On April loth, Professor Boyesen delivered a lecture 
in Brooklyn for the benefit of the Endowment Fund. 
Unfortunately the night was terribly stormy, so that in 
spite of the popularity of the lecturer the attendance was 
not large. I have been told that seventy-five dollars was 
cleared. 

Miss Maltby, *75>has resigned her position as Assistant 
Lady Principal at the Nassau Institute in Brooklyn, and 
Miss Clarke, '79, is to fill her place. Miss Maltby is to be 
with Mrs. De Saussure next year, in connection with the 
boarders at the Packer Institute. Mrs. De Saussure, it 
will be remembered, was for a long time Assistant Lady 
Principal at Vassar. 

All the Alumnae who hear of the gift of the Junior 
Class to the College are delighted with that, and the pre- 
cedent established. Ways and means of making the 
College more attractive to visitors on first entering its 
walls, have begun to be a matter of discussion among the 
Alumnae ; and to find that the same interest is felt among 
the students, and that they have acted upon it, makes 
us feel that our hopes will be fulfilled sooner than we 
had expected. 

The members of '85 who are teaching in and near 
New York had a reunion two weeks ago at the house of 
one of their number, in anticipation of the reunion at the 
College in June. 

It shows that the New York Alumnae are interested in 
"all good works," that over two thousand dollars were 
raised by the pupils at Miss Annie Brown's (*74) school, 
this winter, and given to various charities. The work on 
the Endowment Fund still continues. 

Lucy Davis, '85. 
576 Lexington Ave., New York City. 



The last quarterly meeting of the New York Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae was held on Saturday, May 
I2th, through the kindness of Miss Graham. Her spa- 
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cious house was thrown open to the Association, the invi- 
tation being extended through Miss Hakes, of '79. Miss 
Graham's school, one of the oldest and best in the city, is 
at 63 Fifth avenue. The house is one of those old 
Dutch mansions whose solid elegance is a delight in itself, 
and when occupied, as it should be, by a large family, and 
made homelike by the profusion of souvenirs of travel and 
good taste, it becomes really ideal. The square hall 
with its great central bronze, and the two parlors, lavish- 
ly decorated with flowers, through the kind thoughtful- 
ness of some of the pupils, were opened as one room, and 
the fifty or more ladies present listened with an unusual 
degree of comfort to the papers and their discussion. 
Prof. Ely presided, and papers were presented by Miss 
Helen D. Brown, '78, and Miss Helen C. Rand, of Smith 
College. Miss Brown's paper, " How may our Colleges 
become more useful to the community ? " was both 
scholarly and delightful. It ought to be read by all 
college graduates, to whom, through the three media of 
hearty co-operation in any local educational work, active 
endeavors to increase the University Extension Lectures, 
and the opening up of College facilities during a brief 
period in the summer. Miss Brown suggests the possi- 
bility of extending their usefulness as educated women. 
Miss Rand's paper described the success of " The Uni- 
versities' Settlements in London," and was read by Miss 
Williams, the secretary of the Association. This paper 
naturally brought up the question of Neighborhood 
Guilds, in which form woman's work, of a like sort to the 
Universities* Settlement, has been begun both in London 
and in New York ; and Miss Fine, of Smith, told of the work 
in that line, and asked for more helpers from the Asso- 
ciation for next year. Miss Avery, '68, told of the Uni- 
versity Extension work in connection with Madison Uni- 
versity, in the way of lecture courses and summer schools; 
and an appeal was made, in a way that was both humor- 
ous and pathetic, for suggestions as to how a country 
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alumna shall restore herself to the good graces of the 
village, which she has wholly forfeited by going to college. 
After the business meeting, Prof. Ely extended Miss 
Graham's invitation to remain for a social meeting, and 
eight young ladies, resident in the school, served ice 
cream and cake. It may well be doubted that any feasts 
both intellectual and material were ever more charmingly 
served or more thoroughly appreciated. We had the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Graham and some of the assist- 
ants ; and on the whole were more than ever convinced 
of the advantage of being members of the Collegiate 
Alumnae. 

Reported by Mary W. Clarke. 
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BEPOBT OF THE AKNXTAL MEETING OF THE VASSAB 
ALX7MNJB ASSOCIATION OF JUNE 12, 1888. 

The annual meeting of the General Association of Vassar Alumnae 
was held at the College, June 12. 1888. In the absence of the President 
and first Vice-President, the second Vice-President, Mrs. Emily Jordan 
Folger, '79. presided. After the reading of the Treasurer's report, the 
following report of th^ Polling Committee was presented to the Associ- 
ation by Mrs. Annie Howes-Bams, '74 : 

REPORT OF POLLING COMMITTEE. 

According to Section VII of the plan for the nomination of Alumnae 
Trustees which was adopted by the association at its meeting, Feb, 4th, 
1888: — ''The Polling Committee of the General Association shall re- 
ceive the votes of the Alumnae, and at the meeting of the General As- 
sociation in June shall present to the Association as its Candidate for 
Election by the Trustees, the name or (in the event of there being more 
than one vacancy to be filled) the names receiving the largest number of 
votes." In pursuance of this statement your Polling Committee pre- 
sent to you as receiving the largest number of votes the names of Miss 
Florence M. Cushing, '74, Miss E. E. Poppleton, '76, Mrs. Helen His- 
cock Backus, '73. Section I of the plan provided that at the first elec- 
tion, the Alumni receiving the largest number of votes should serve six 
years, the others four and two respectively, in accordance with the num- 
ber of their votes. 

The Polling Committee issued 660 circulars and ballots to all grad- 
uates of the College through the year '86. The proportion of returns 
may seem to those unfamiliar with statistical methods scarcely so large 
as the Association would wish. While it is desirable that as large a 
percentage as possible of the Alumnae should vote, the Committee feel 
from the criticism offered by those -experienced in such matters that 
a one-third return is fully up to the average. 

It was suggested to the committee that possibly more ballots might 
have been returned had not the signatures been requested. The re- 
quirement of a signature to a mailed ballot is the customary form, and 
it was of great aid to the committee in enabling them in a number of 
instances to hold communication with voters who, through carelessness 
or misunderstanding, failed to fulfill the requirements of the circular. 
It was also of assistance in aiding the committee to trace at once any 
loss of fees — and we wish to acknowledge the fact that no fee failed to 
reach us. The work of the committee was greatly hampered by the 
delays in the appointment of nominating committees on the part of the 
local organizations and their experience leads the committee to recom- 
mend that the Association suggest to the branches the desirability of 
appointing their Nominating Committee at the annual meetings of the 
several branches following an election, and that these committees pre- 
sent their list of nominees for the approval of their Associations at the 
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succeeding annual meeting, having taken measures to assure themselves 
that the candidates appointed are willing to accept the nomination. By 
such a provision the work of the committee as well as the interests of 
the Association will be aided. On behalf of the committee, 

Annie Howes-Barus. Chairman. 

It was moved that the report of the Polling Committee be accepted. 
Carried. 

Miss Cushing, '74, moved that the Secretary be instructed to incor- 
porate the recommendation of the Polling Committee in a letter to 
each of the branches, recommending from the General Association that 
such plan be followed by them in future. Carried. 

Mrs. Barns stated that in accordance with Section III of the plan for 
the nomination of Alumna Trustees, it was necessary at this time to 
elect a new Polling Committee, the chairman of which should be a 
member of the retiring committee. The following committee was 
accordingly elected : 

Miss Grace Learned, '76, Miss Laura Wylie, '77, Miss Mabel 
Loomis, '85. 

It was stated by the chair that a vote of the Association of Feb. 4, 
viz : •* That the Association express its desire to pay at least a nominal 
board whenever its members visit the College," had been communi- 
cated to President Taylor by the Secretary, and the following response 
was read : 

Office of the Executive Committee ok ) 
THE Board of Trustees of Vassar College, v 
April 19, 1888. ) 

To Miss S. F. Richardson^ Sccreiary of the Alumme Association of Vas- 
sar College. 

Dear Madam : — I am directed by a resolution of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees of Vassar College to acknowledge 
the receipt of your communication of this date to Dr. Taylor an- 
nouncing that at a meeting of the Association of Vassar Alumnae, held 
in New York February 4, 1888, it was voted that the Association ex- 
press its desire " to pay at least a nominal board, whenever its members 
visit the College," and I am directed to inform you further that the 
communication is placed on file and that no action has as yet been 
taken, by reason of the fact that the gentlemen of the committee do 
not feel themselves sufficiently assured as to the wishes of the members 
of the Alumnae Association in regard to the details of the suggestion 
made by the vote. I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

Robert E. Taylor, Secretary. 

Miss Fitzhugh moved that the Secretary be instructed to reply to the 
Secretary of the Executive Committee requesting that Alumnae visiting 
the College be charged a price for board such as seems reasonable and 
proper to the officers of the College. Carried. 

Miss Pierson, '78, after stating that special thanks were due Mrs. 
Nannie Braden Whiteman, '79 for the eloquent appeal to the Western 
Alumnae which she made in the form of a circular at her own expense. 
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also to Mrs. Mary Burch-Schiff, '79, for her generous contribution, and 
to Miss E. M. Howe, '82, for her valuable aid to the committee, pre- 
sented the following report in behalf of the Endowment Committee : 

REPORT OF TREASURER OF MARIA MITCHELL ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE. 



i 

G 


Collector. 


Amount 
paid. 


Amount 
pledged. 




'67 Mrs. McGraw 


$22 00 






'68 Miss Warner 


86 00 






'69 •* Stilson 


64 00 






'70 Mrs. Ewing 


105 00 






'71 


Miss Folsom . 


15 00 






•72 


** Corson 


77 00 






'73 


•* Phelps 


69 00 


$5 00 




*74 


Mrs. Hollister 


70 00 






'75 


Miss Gouldy 


107 00 


50 00 


[ham to Prof. Mitchell. 


'76 


'* Jordan 


230 00 


10 00 


$10 was alio given by Mrs. Peck- 


'77 


Mrs. Atwater 


315 00 




This includes $35 from Mrs. Beh- 


'78 ** Tillinghast 


211 00 


15 00 


rends. N. Y. 


'79 Miss Merrick 


1,106 00 


50 00 


This includes $x.ooo from Mrs. M. 


'80 Mrs. Thorson 


275 00 


50 00 


B. Schif!. 


*8i 


133 00 




This includes $10 from Miss Haw- 


'82 Miss Sheiler 




116 00 


ley, N. y. 


'83 " Morris 


138 00 


17 00 




'84 ** Jenckes 


18 00 


42 00 




'8S 


*• Davis 


132 00 


28 00 




'86 

'87 










** Green 


82 50 


$383 00 






$3,255 50 







Class collections foY 1887-88 $3,255 50 

Collected by Miss Jenckes in 86-87 too late for publication. 



y I 
'73 
'79 
'82 

*75 
*8o 



Collector. 



Miss Phelps 
*' Merrick 
" Taylor 
** Jessup 

Mrs. Blake 



Amount 
paid. 



$13 00 

7 00 

9 50 

I 00 

10 00 



$30 50 



♦30 50 

10 00 

50 00 

25 00 

. 48 00 

Lecture in Orange by Dr. Backus 105 00 



From Mrs. Barstow, special in '72 

From Mr. Geo. Barnes, Syracuse, through Miss Phelps 

Through Miss Iddings, '89 

Lecture in Brooklyn through Miss Dinsmore, '72. 



Expenses of printing, etc. 



$3,524 00 
10 00 



$3,514 00 
Pledged 38300 



June 12, 1888. 



$3,897 00 
Margaret Pierson, '78, 

Treasurer M. M. End. Fund. 
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It was moved that the 5>ecretary be authorized to issue a register con- 
taining the names and present addresses of all Alumnx. Carried. 

Miss Hayes, *8i, moved that a committee be appointed by the chair 
to consider the expediency of forming a Students' Aid Society and if 
deemed best to prepare plans for the organization of the same and pre- 
sent suggestions for methods of work. Carried. 

After extending a vote of thanks to the Endowment Committee and 
one also to the Polling Committee the Association adjourned. 

S. F. Richardson, '79, Secretary. 
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Contents of Literary Department of Volume M. 

No. I. 
The Divine Nemesis in Greek Tragedy. 
The Ideal in Science. 
The Late Mrs. Null. 

No. 2. 
The Lotos-Eaters. 
Chopin's Funeral March. 
Bow-Arrow Point. 

No. 3. 
The Merits of Mrs. Ewing's Stories. 
Through the French Quarter with George W. Cable. 
A Sketch of Rosa Bonheur. 
Sabina Zembra. 

No. 4. 
Browning's Idea of Success. 

The Narrative of a Soldier in the Army of Alexander. 
The Turn of the Road. 

No. 5. 
Hero-Worship. 

Historically, can any Church be to-day Called tA^ Church. 
True Poetry. 

No. 6. 
Three Types. 
Chaucer and the Animals. 
A Trip to Kalauea. 
A Translation from Heine. 

No. 7. 
The Birds at Vassar. 

A Justification of the Execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Goethe's Fisherman. 

No. 8. 
Eugene Wrayburn. 
Miss Alcott's Life. 
Dinah Muloch Craik and her Books. 

No. 9. 
The Study of Comparative History. 
An Intellectual Aristocracy. 
The Nine Heroes in the Seventh Book of the Iliad. 
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fashionable and desirable goods, such as will give satisfac- 
tion to the purchasers when put to the test of actual 
service. 

In their Ladies' Department can be found everything 
for Ladies' special use, ready-made, including all the 
best grades of Muslin Underwear and Corsets the 
market affords. 

Hosiery, Gloves, Laces and Notions are kept in great 
stbundance. 



Thi Vassar Mis€£iiany Adveriutr^ J 

THE 1887 

VICTOR TRICYCLE 



Wait and see this before Ordering, 
STERLING BROTHEkS, Sole Agents. 



Barnes Brothers, 

• DRUGGISTS, 

278 MAIN" STREET. 

Pure Drugs, Medicines, Perfumes, Toilet Articles, 
Cologne Waters, &c* 




emau 




WMe, 



Largest and Best Equipped Hotel m the City. 

2ft ta »4 Market Street. PatHilHKEEFSlE, N. f. 
H- N. BAIN, Proprietor. 



DO 1011 
WRITE? 



PoAtage on paper Is 
16 cents p«r pduTid. 
Ejipreu often cheaper 



Ifyou cannot \ BOSTON LINEN, 
get from your \ BOSTON BOND, 
Stationer the j BUNKER HILL LINEN, 

FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPES 

Now so popular throuKhoul the Unrted S[iteit, send us 3 two- 
cent suunpm fur our LompleLe s«tof GimpleSi rcpn^nuagf more 
than 

rtff-ft VARIETIES which weseH 

!!Otl BY THE POUND, 

P«pcr M«rchantii. Station en and Engravers, 

104 O«von«hlr< Btrvotf ttoaton. 
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FRICKER & CLARKE, 

FLORISTS, 

GREENHOUSES 635 MAIN STREET. 



JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 

Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 

For Artistic Use in Fine Drawings, Nos. 659 

(The celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. 
For Fine Writing, Nos. i, 303, and Ladies', 

170. 
For Broad Writing, Nos. 294, 389, and Stub 

Point, 849. 
For General Writing, Nos. 332, 404, 390, and 

604. 

JOSEPH GILLCTT <&* SONS, 

91 John Sir^et, N Y. 
HENRY HOE, S;:e A'^^eni. 



VAIL BROTH E RS, 

"THE" PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

254 and 256 Main St., Po'keepsie, N. Y. 

We Make First-Class Work Only, in all Styles and Sizes. 
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FARRINGTON, Wm. R., 

266 Main St., Poughkeepsie. N. Y., 

CHINA AND GLASS, GAS PORTABLES, GAS SHADES, 
TEA CUPS AND SAUCERS, SCREENS, VASES, 

And Everything Desirable, and at low prices for VASSAR STUDENTS 
furnishing and use while at College. 

LYNCH. THE FLORIST, 

236 Main Street, 

Has constantly on hand the Choicest Cut 
Flowers, especially 

ROSES AND VIOLETS. 

STEINWA V & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Grand, Square and Upright 

PIANOFORTES. 

WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 

Nos. 107, 109 and iii E. 14111 Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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C D. MILLER, 

DDNTIST, 

293 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

SCbOOl for (3irl0 I^M>ER the direction of 

nDiad Itatbarine HD. Xupton. 
100 Mc9t Sevcntb Street, 

Cincinnati, €>bio. 

PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATION IS MADE A SPECIALTY. 

JAMES M'CREERY & CO., 

announce the arrival of a large importation of 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, which they 
are now offering at Special Sale, at remarka- 
bly low prices. Our line of fine DRESS 
GOODS, adapted for mid-winter wear, in all 
leading styles and patterns, is unequaled. Also 
600 Pattern Dresses, in a variety of desirable 
and seasonable colors, at $10.00, $13.00, $15.00 
and $17.00. 

Satisfaction assured to every purchaser, 
city or country. Special attention given to 
mail orders. Mention this magazine. 

JAMES m^'CREERY & CO., 

Broadway and 11th St.» 
New York. 
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ladies' fine shoes, 

All Ihc Leading Styles of Fine Shoes. The Famoua WAUKENPHAS^ 

SHOE. E. C. BURT'S Goods. Opera Slippers with Louis XV and 

Common Sense Heels* Ligb; and Medium Weight R^lL^be^s. 

D. L. Heaton & Son. 

Shoes made to order. Hand Sewed Shoe£». Kepatnng NeaUy Don^ 
All orders by mail will receive prompt aiicntion. 



MEMORY 

-NIAKCS- 

SUCCESS 

WhoHsr nil I ike anLiic!l»L syHtt^iiiB. 

Cure of tiilikd waniLerlug. 

Any buok learned In tine readings. 
Classes of 10H7 at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 1500 At Phili 
deiphia, 1150at Washington, large classes of Columbia Law studenu 
at Vale. Wellesiey, Obcrlin, University of Penn., Michi^jan Universitj 
Chautauqua, &c.. &C. Endorsed by RiCHAkli Proctor, ihe Scientis 
Hons. W. W. AsTOR, Jtdah P. BenjamiS, Judge riiHsoN, Dr. Bkowp 
E. H- Cook, Principal N. Y. Slate Norinal Collejje, itc. The i^ystei 
is perfectly taught by correspondence. Prospectus POiiT FkEE froi 
PROF. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N. V. 

LOTHROP DDI7CC 
ITERATURE rlll^CO 

$2000,00 — ^94 prizes -- to all school pt:ople from 
Collei^c President to IVimary Pupil, P'ull particu- 
lars \i\ Wide Awake, 20 cts. $1.20 for new volume, 
June — Nov. 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 

The time for sending AfS* is fjc/entiei/ /o D^^t isL 
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DIXON'S 

AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 

These pencils are unequaled for smooth and tough leads, and arc 
used in more schools, colleges and business offices than any other pencil. 
If your stationer does not keep them, send i6 cents in stamps for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

Jersey City, N.J. 

E. C. ADRIANCE, 

Successor to Miss F. C. Howell, 

NO. 338 MAIN STREET, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Ladies' Fancy Dry Goods and Lace Novelties. 

KID OLOVlffiS. 

A full line in Button and Hook, also undressed in Opera and Fall Shades. 

iiA.DiB:s' n-eckwear; 

MISS EMMA WIETHAN, Successor t« Mi»s F. C. Howell, Fashionable Dress 
Making Rooms, 336 Main Street, Poug^hkeep&ie. Teims Moderate. 

Dr. p. L. FOOTE, 

DENTIST, 

318 MAIN ST., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

BONBONS AND CHOCOLATES. 

Novelties in Fancy Baskets / Bonbonieres, 

SUITA.BIjE for PRESKN'TS. 

863 BROADWAY, 
Between 17th and i8th Sts. 

150 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Liberty Street, N. Y. 

Mail orders receive prompt attention. 
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Dorin's Grease Paints 

" MAKE UP " 

For Professional, Amateur and Toilet use. Agreeably perfumec 
and guaranteed free from all hurtful ingredients. 



We also offer a complete assortment of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PERFUMERY, 

NAIL, TOOTH AND HAIR BRUSHES 

Of Extra Quality. 

Try our GLYCERINE CREAM, a Cure and Prevent 
ive of Chapping. 

WOOD & TITTAMER, 

288 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

THE CHEAPEST PLACE FOR 

Books, IVriting Paper, Envelopes 
and Blank Books 

flagTer'S, 

292 and 294 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

JOHN J. MILLS, 

DENTIST, 

348 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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FIRST-CLASS WORK ONLY. 

CHAS. E. SCHAFFER, 

257 MAIN STREET, 

The "Artistic" Photographer. 

Cabinet Photos $8.00 per dozen. 

^^Fine Interior Views a Specialty. 




Fine Jewelry, 

Watches and Diamonds. 

WELLES ft ZIllEBIUm, 

812 Main Street, Pongrhkeepsie. 



Repairing promptly done. 



F ^9fiiirfiHBat«taviiiiiih 
i!sf *■ f ! * ■ < f fl ■ i« ■•«i ■ »■ ■ i< , 



HORSMAN'S 

IMPROVED 



I iss::!fli:::i:;::|!|:i»»ir 



TENNIS RACKETS 

For 1 888. 

"Casino," " Perfection," and " Seabright.*' 

Send for HoTsman's Tennis Catalogue for 188& 
E. I. HORSMAN, 80 & 82 "WILLIAM ST.. NEW YORK. 



\ 
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AMERICAN STATESMANSHIP AND LITERATURE. 

Logically compact in structure and development, scholarly and read- 
able in thought and style, and withal pervaded by a lofty ethical spirit, 
they mark a most decided advance in modern English prose, and bid 
fair to settle many a literary question that has hitherto defied the wisdom 
of the wisest.— The Independent. 

AMERICAN STATESMEN. 

A Series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the Political History of 
the United States. 

Edited by John T. Morse, Jr. 

I. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. Bv John T. Morse, Jr. 
II. ALEXANDER HAMILTON.' By Henry Cabot Lodgr. 

III. JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. von Holst. 

IV. ANDREW JACKSON. By Prof. Wm. G. Sumner. 
V. JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Adams. 

VI. JAMES MONROE. By Pres. D. C. Oilman. 
VII. THOMAS JEFFERSON. By John T. Morsk, Jr. 

VIII. DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
IX. ALBERT GALLA TIN. By John Austin Stevens. 

X. JAMES MADISON. By Sydney Howard Gay. 
XI. JOHN ADAMS. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
XII. JOHN MARSHALL. By Allan B. Magrudkr. 

XIII. SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. 

XIV. THOMAS H. BENTON. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
XV., XVI. HENR Y CLA Y. Bv Carl Schurz. (Two Vols.) 

XVII. PA TRICK HENR Y. By Moses Coit Tylkr. 
XVIII. GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. By Theodore Roosevelt. 

(Other volumes in preparation.) Each volume, i6mo, cloth, gilt top, (1.25. 

AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 

A Series of Biographies of Distinguished American Authors. 

Edited by Charles Dudley Warner. 

I. WASHINGTON IR VING. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
II. NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. Scudder. 
III. HENRY D. THOREAU. By Frank B. Sanborn. 
IV. GEORGE RIPLE K. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. 
V. JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. By Prof. T. R. Lounsbury. 
VI. MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI By T. W. Higginson. 
VII. RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By O. W. Holmes. 
VIII. EDGAR ALLAN POE. By G. E. Woodbebry. 

IX. NA THANIEL PARKER WILLIS. By H. A. Beers. 
X. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN By John Bach McMaster. 

(Other volumes in preparation.) Each volume, with portrait, i6mo, gilt 

top, (1.25. 
For sale by Booksellers. Sent post-paid ^ on receipt of price by the Publisher, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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HBRDQUnRTBRS ROR 

College, Society and Glnb Pins, Badges, Ac, 

In. GholdL ox* S±l'Trex'. 

[Made by ourselves on the premises.] 

We have a full assortment of Eye Glasses and Spectacles in blue. 
London smoke, green and white, in gold, silver, steel, rubber, nicke 
and shell frames. Eyes tested and fitted. No charge except for goods 
Please remember we are Practical Jewelers. 

367 MAIN STREET. First block east of Morgan House. 

OVEROCKER BROS., 

HAVE 

TRDHKS OF ALL THE BEST AND LATEST STYLES. 

WB MENTION A FBW OP OUR SPBCIALTIBS : 

LEATHER. CANVAS. DRESS. STEAMER. SOLE-LEATHER. BASKET and 

the TRAVELER'S FAVORITE, which is the neatest, lightest 

and most durable Trunk made. 

Traveling Bags, Trunk-Straps and Shawl-Straps in great variety. 

E^Repairinf Trunks and Bags a Specialty. .j|^ 

OVKROCKKR BROS., 311 MAIN STRKB3T. 

FOR PURE DRUGS, MEDICINES, &c, 

GO TO 

STRICKLER & SCHWARTZ, 

297 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 



A Full Assortment of Perfumeries, Soaps, Toilet Ar- 
ticles, &c. Also the Finest Line of Manicure 
Sets Ever Shown in this City. 
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$75.^ to $250.^ 



A MOnrTH can be 

made working for us. 
Agents preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time to the business. Spare moments may be profit- 
ably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

Teachers during vacation, farmers* sons when work is 
slack on the farm, and any others not fully and profitably 
employed, can learn something to their advantage by ap- 
plying lo B. F.Johnson & Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, 
Va. 



^' tJ^KjS\\ 1^''*P* torT**|K>i«K'iir**, 

'^- ^^^J^'^^ ft liririK'aDii ffiviTi ji tlior'ntijh 
: ^^.^i^KHparatinn for hnncirahlo |W^f- 

'yinsX m ci i 00 th oroii l'Ti . Hui> I ifle*9 no p n an ppJ k'** 
with i?oiTjp*t«^»it HBstrtUntfl on short out i<:& N"'» 
f h »f '^0 for Hi t n B I Kci ns f htti 1 aIi ftd. Jl d- It^^hh f of c n 1 1^ 



Women's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 



The 39th Annual Session opens October 4th. A 
three years' graded course is given in Spring and 
Winter terms. For further information address 
Rachel L. Bodley, M.D., Dean, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist Street, Philadelphia. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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The Leading Stationer and Bookseller^ 

H. S. AGKER, 

Successor to Hiram S. Wiltsie, 

322 MAIN STREET. 

NEAR ALL THE POPULAR FANCY AND DRY GOODS STORKS. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT GIVEN VASSAR STUDENTS. 

STATIONERY DEPARTMENT. 

FINE NOTE PAPER. — Over two hundred varieties now in stock, 
and new styles being constantly received. We offer as fine a line as can 
be found in any New York store and at reasonable prices. 

Visiting Cards and Invitations Engraved in the 
Very Best Manner, by a New York Engraver. 

Pocket Books, Card Cases, Portfolios, Letter Registers, Shopping 
Lists and all other Fine Leather Goods in great yariety. 

PHOTOGRAPH HOLDERS, now so popular at the College. Very 
convenient and cheap. 

RIVAL FOUNTAIN PENS. Every one warranted. A. T. Cross 
Stylographic Pens. Thoroughly reliable. 

BOOK department. 

DAINTY GIFT BOOKS.— Popular Classics in exquisite and novel 
bindings, as well as the more elaborate illustrated gift books in great 
variety. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS of merit can be found on our tables as 
soon as issued. 

LAWN TENNIS GOODS. 

A full line of Horsman's and other popular makes. 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Complete outfits, capable of doing the best work, from |!2.5o upward 
easily managed, affording a delightful pastime. 

EUROPEAN STEAMSHIP AGENCY, representmg all the lead- 
ing English flnd German lines. Unequalled facilities for pracaring the 
best locaiiuns at low rates. Sailing lUts and cabin plans furnished on 
appli cation ► 

PLEASE ASK FOR YOUR SPECIAL DISCOUNT- 
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GILDERSLEEVE. 
SHOES. 

NULLI SEGUNBUS!! 

Gildersleeve's, 314 MAIN STREET, 
is the leading Store in Poughkeepsie for 
LADIES* SHOES, and is unsurpassed 
even in the largest cities for 

FINENESS OF GOODS AND COMPLETE- 
NESS OF STOCK. 

Great care taken in Fitting, both as to Appearance and Comfort 
EXPERTO GREBE ! t 



LOTHROP 

LITERATURE 

PRIZES 



a^ooo.oo, 
94 priaei. 
to teachers, 
to pupils, 
long MS8.« 
short M88., 
any subject, 



only subject and treatment must be suited to Wide Awake, copy of 
which giving full particulars is sent for so cts., postpaid. $1.90 for 
new volume, June— Nov. 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 

Thi Urn* for sending MS, it tjctendtd to Dec. itt. 



FACTS YOU SHOULD REMEMBER! 

ist. We deal only in pore, fresh drugs, and keep the best that money can procure. 

ad. We never allow a prescription to be pat up by any but experienced persons, and 
perfect accuracy is our infallible rule. 

3d. We carry a very complete assortment of Drugffists' Sundries of all descriptions, 
and can supply you with the best of everything usually found in a Drug Stoie. 

4th. Our prices are reasona b le and fair, and full value is guaranteed on all pur- 
chases. 

Try us. Your patronage will be appreciated and we promise our best efforu to 

'""'" CHAS. S. BOWNE, 

351 MAIN STREET, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

(3 doors above Morgan House.) 
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OFFERS SPECIAI, DISCOUNTS TO ALL TEACHERS AND 
PUPILS OF VASSAR. 

LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 

Exquisite Stationery, Card Engraving, 

FANCY GOODS, IN LEATHER, &c., &c. 

Telephone or mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Two Door a North of Smith Brothers' Reataurant, 

L.02II2 RRlOe S 

FOR 

DESKS. TABLES. FANCY CHAIRS, COUCHES, &c, 

ODD PIECES MADE TO ORDER. 

407 and 409 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

HAGGERTY, 

381 MAIN STREET, 

Florist and Seedsman, 



CUT FLOWERS ALWAYS ON HAND. 
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Index to Advertisements. 

Vassar Miscellany Advertiser. — We endeavor to make The Ad- 
VERTisER a reliable directory for the College, and we call especial atten- 
tion to its pages. 

Page 

Acker. H. S 14 

Adriance, E. C, Fancy Goods, 8 

Ambler, J. P.. Holiday Goods 16 

Barnes Bros., Druggists 3 

Barnes, C. H., Furniture, Ac, 16 

Bowne, Charles S., 15 

Colgate & Co., Soaps i 

Dixon Jos., Pencils, 8 

Eastman College, 13 

Farrington, Wm. R., Crockery, Lamps, etc., .... 5 

Flagler, Books and Stationery, 9 

Foote, Dr. P. L., Dentist, ........ 8 

Fricker & Clarke, Florists & Seedsmen, 4 

Gildersleeve, E. D., Boots and Shoes, 15 

Gillott & Sons, Pens, 4 

Haggerty, Florist and Seedsman 16 

Heaton, D. L., & Son, Boots and Shoes, 359 Main St., . 7 

Horsman, Improved Tennis Rackets, 10 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Books, 11 

Huyler, Confectionery, 8 

Johnson. B. F. & Co.. 13 

Johnston. J. & C, Dry Goods. .... 4th page of cover. 

Loisette. Prof 7 

Lothrop. D.. Company. 7. 15 

Luckey. Piatt & Co.. Dry Goods. Carpets, etc., .... 2 

Lundborg's Perfumery. 18 

Lupton. Miss. Educational, 6 

Lynch. The Florist 5 

M'Creery & Co.. Dress Goods. 6 

Miller. C. D., Dentist. 6 

Mills, John J., Dentist, 9 

Nelson House, Hotel, 3 

Overocker Bros.. Harness. Trunks. &c., 12 

Royal Baking Powder, 3d page of cover. 

Schaffer, Photographer, 10 

Schuberth, Music, 4th page of cover. 

Stein way & Sons, Pianos 5 

Sterling Bros., Hardware, 3 

Strickler & Schwartz, Druggists 12 

Soule Photograph Co., 4th page of cover. 

Vail Bros.. Photographers 4 

Van Keuren Bros.. Jewelers, 12 

Ward Co., Samuel, 3 

Welles & Zimmerman, 10 

Women's Medical College of Pennsylvania, . , . . 13 

Wood & Tittamer, Druggists, 9 
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LUNDBORG'S PERFUME, EDENIA. 
LUNDBORG'S PERFUME, MARECHAL NIEL ROSB. 
LUNDBORGS PERFUME, ALPINE VIOLET, 
LUNDBORGS RHENISH COLOGNE. 

DELICATE ! REFINED! FRAGRANT! 

These Perfumes arc for sale by almost alt Dru^sts and Dealerm iti Totln 
Articles, but if, for any reason, they cannot be jo obtaioed, send for a Price XJm. i^' 

LADD & COFFINj Proprietor and Maanfactuwra cf 
LmfDEOM^S PESFUMERY: 24 BarcJay Stf ^i*,y firpof fefc. 



[FAC SIMILE.] 

Cfiy^, /^!^ ci^*^ ^£jt^*^ 



J. & C. Johnston, 

IMPORTBRS AND DBALBRS IN 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC DRY GOODS 

Camets, npliolsterr, lillinery, Boots anil Sboes. 

Broadway, Fifih Ave. & Twenfy-Saoond St, N. T. 

Samples of Dry Goodi tent fratuitously by mail to all parts of the United States 
and Canada on applicatioa. 

EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO^ 

Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 

[2Z Union Square, New York CItj. 

Any of the following Separate Catalogues will be sent free upon appli- 
cation. All publications advertised therein are constantly represented 
In our stock. 

A. Cheap Editions. 

Peter's Edition of Leipsic, Germany ; Litolff Edition of Brunswick, 
Germany ; Stelngraeber Edition of Hannover, Germany ; Breitkopf & 
Hftrtel's Popular Edition of Leipsic, Germany ; Schuberth's Edition of 
Leipsic, Germany ; Cotu Edition of Stuttgart, Germany ; Andr£ Edition 
of Offenbach, Germany ; Enoch Edition of London, England. 

B. General Catalogues. 

Two Pianos, Four Hands, (2 Performers) ; Two Pianos, Eight Hands 
(4 Performers) ; One Piano, Six Hands (3 Performers) ; Trios for Piano, 
Violin and Flute ; Trios for Piano and Two Flutes ; Flute Solo ; Two, 
Three, or Four Flutes ; Comet and Piano ; Church or Parlor Organ with 
instrumental accompaniment. 

C. Klanser Collection. 

Photograpbs of Mosicians and Musical Subjects. 

When ordering please SPECIFY the catalogues desired. 

Unmounted Photographs 

OF 

ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 

Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per dozen. Send 10 cents for 
new catalogue, 10,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., Publishers, 
Please mention the Miscellany, 538 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 



Pw rf ai^fct m P»ttiy, fw^fct in«h. W. T. 
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